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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency 

John  S.  Fisher 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Sir: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Code 
the  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of.  Public  Instruction  for 
the  two-year  period  ending  May  31,  1928  together  with  the  re- 
quired exhibits,  is  herewith  submitted. 


Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  A.  H.  Keith 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

December  8,  1928 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  biennium 
ending  May  31,  1928  follows.  It  seems  fitting  and  proper,  however, 
that  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  activities  and  problems  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Department  some  discussion  should  be  given 
of  the  more  general  educational  problems  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  mandate  regarding  education  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution 
of  1874  should  be  familiar  to  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
this  reason  it  seems  fitting  to  quote  section  one  of  article  ten  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein,  all  the  children  of  this  Com- 
monwealth above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  educated 
and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  dollars  each 
year  for  that  purpose." 

Here  is  a  statement  without  equivocation  placing  upon  the  State 
the  responsibility  of  providing  adequate  education  for  every  child  of 
the  Commonwealth.  No  exceptions  are  made  because  of  parentage 
place  of  birth,  residence,  physical  or  mental  endowment,  or  wealth 
of  parents  or  of  the  community.  The  statements  are  clearcut  and 
do  not  admit  of  evasion. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  State  administration,  two  essentials  seem 
evident  to  make  effective  the  ideal  thus  expressed  in  the  constitution. 
These  two  essentials  are,  first,  an  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for 
every  school  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  second,  sufficient  financial 
support  for  the  operation,  locally,  of  the  necessary  educational 
machinery. 

As  early  as  1861,  appropriations  were  made  to  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Edinboro  and  Millersville.  Appropriations  have  been  continuous 
since  then 'but  not  until  about  1911  did  Pennsylvania  begin  to  assume 
a  larger  degree  of  the  responsibility  for  preparing  teachers.  Since 
that  time  it  has  acquired  title  by  purchase  to  the  buildings,  grounds 
and  equipment  of  the  teacher  preparation  institutions  that  were 
developed  originally  by  private  enterprises.  These  institutions  now 
are  State-owned  and  the  Commonwealth  has  accepted  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  them  together  with  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  efficient  preparation  of  teachers.  "Within  the  past 
biennium  the  status  of  these  institutions  has  been  changed  from  Normal 
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Schools  to  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  at  the  present  time  these 
thirteen  teacher  training  institutions  are  empowered  by  law  to  offer 
degree-granting  courses  for  public  school  teachers. 

During  the  binnium  material  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
physical  plants  of  these  State  Teachers  Colleges.  An  appropriation 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  two  million  dollars  was  specified  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  these  institutions.  This  has  been 
used  largely  for  the  erection  of  additional  practice  schools  with  more 
efficient  preparation  for  teachers.  It  has  also  enabled  two  of  these 
institutions  to  provide  gymnasium,  power  plants  and  additional  dormi- 
tory facilities. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  now  being  made.  The  completion  of  this 
study  will  reveal  the  preparation  and  experience  of  the  teachers  of  to- 
day, will  give  something  of  their  history,  and  enable  us  to  know  more 
about  the  future  teacher  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  than  ever  before. 

The  non-State  institutions  naturally  bear  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  both 
State  and  non-State  institutions  that  will  be  needed  in  order  that 
there  may  be  "a  well  qualified  and  relatively  mature  teacher  in  every 
public  school."  In  a  last  analysis,  the  old  adage,  "As  is  the  teacher, 
so  is  the  school,"  is  true. 

The  other  fundamental  aspect  of  the  problem  of  public  education  is 
the  financing  of  the  schools.  In  terms  of  our  Constitution,  the  General 
Assembly  must  "provide  for  the  support"  of  the  public  school  system. 
In  other  words,  it  must  set  up  a  State-wide  plan  for  the  financing  of 
the  public  schools.  This  it  has  already  done  by  and  through  the  ex- 
isting laws  which  control  public  school  finance  in  each  and  every  public 
school  district  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  present  financial  plan  harks  back,  by  and  large,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  local  tax  is  concerned,  to  a  time  when  realty  was  pre- 
dominantly the  only  form  of  wealth  that  could  be  taxed.  To  this  day, 
realty  bears  the  total  burden  of  the  local  tax  for  schools  save  for  the 
moiety  provided  by  the  per  capita  tax  which  is  small  as  to  yield  and 
exasperating  to  collect.  With  the  changes  that  have  come  in  the  forms 
of  wealth,  realty  is  carrying  what  seems  to  be,  in  many  districts,  a  con- 
fiscatory tax. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1927  passed  an  act  creating  a  commission 
to  study  the  distribution  of  State  subsidies  to  school  districts.  The 
personnel  of  this  Commission  was  specified  as  follows :  Three  members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 


by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ex-Officio,  Chairman.  The  following  individuals  were  duly 
appointed  to  constitute  the  Commission :  By  the  Governor — Archibald 
E.  Jones,  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania ;  A.  B.  Jobson,  Oil  City,  Penn- 
sylvania; Simon  H.  Sell,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania;  By  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate — Hon.  William  D.  Mansfield,  McKeesport,  Penn- 
sylvania; Hon.  James  E.  Norton,  Reading,  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Warren 
R.  Roberts,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  By  the  Speaker  of  the  House — 
Mrs.  Lillie  H.  Pitts,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  Harry  E.  Himes, 
Kittanning,  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Elwood  J.  Turner,  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Chairman,  Ex-Officio — John  A.  H.  Keith,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Commission  as  constituted  met  for  its  first  meeting  on  October 
28,  1927  and  during  the  interim  between  the  above  date  and  Septem- 
ber 24,  1928,  the  date  of  its  final  meeting,  held  nine  meetings.  Spe- 
cialists in  financing  education  were  called  before  the  Commission  to 
present  their  views  and  careful  consideration  was  given  to  a  plan  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  who  had  served  as  advisor  to  similar  groups 
in  New  York,  Alabama,  Kansas,  Florida,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming.  An 
earnest  desire  was  evident  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  this  Commission 
that  State  subsidies  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Commonwealth  the  State 's  minimum  education 
requirement  and  that  each  local  School  district  should  raise  its  contri- 
bution to  the  financial  program  by  an  equal  local  tax  effort.  In  other 
words,  if  the  State,  as  mandated  by  the  Constitution,  must  provide  "for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
schools  wherein  all  the  children  may  be  educated,"  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, by  the  principle  of  the  "square  deal,"  that  each  district  shall 
contribute  to  the  support  of  this  minimum  educational  program  in 
proportion  to  its  ability  to  support  education.  The  basal,  equal,  local 
tax  effort  should  be  the  same  for  each  district  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  at  the  same  time  must  be  low  enough  so  that  each  district  may  have 
left  resources  with  which  to  go  beyond  the  State's  minimum  program 
and  by  local  initiative  advance  its  standards  if  so  desired  beyond  the 
mandates  of  the  State. 

Now,  "an  equal  tax  effort"  for  each  of  the  more  than  twenty-six 
hundred  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania  involves  practical  difficulties 
due  to  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  assessment  of  property 
for  taxation  purposes.  It  is  a  wellknown  fact  that  assessment  of  prop- 
erty in  Pennsylvania  as  in  many  other  States  is  not  a  scientific  pro- 
cedure. Because  of  this  fact,  -and  also  because  the  present  method  of 
distributing  State  subsidies  requires  the  true  value  of  assessable  prop- 
erty to  be  determined,  an  intensive  study  was  begun  to  determine  the 
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degree  of  accuracy  of  the  rate  of  assessment  as  now  reported  by  school 
board  secretaries.  During  the  biennium  three  special  investigators 
have  been  employed  to  study  this  assessment  problem  throughout  the 
State.  Their  activities  have  extended  into  five  counties  and  into  numer- 
ous districts  where  the  rate  of  assessment  figure  as  reported  to  this 
Department  seemed  questionable.  Their  studies  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  findings  of  the  Subsidies  Commission  and  also  on  the 
need  for  necessary  machinery  for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
State  subsidies  under  the  plan  now  in  effect,  or  the  effective  operation 
of  any  plan  based  on  taxing  ability.  The  task  of  arriving  at  accurate 
true  valuation  figures  in  order  that  all  districts  shall  contribute  with 
equal  tax  effort  to  a  minimum  program  is  not  an  impossible  one  and 
should  in  no  way  prejudice  the  point  of  view  in  accepting  a  plan  for 
distributing  subsidies  which  shall  grant  aid  to  every  district  in  the 
State  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  ability  to  support  schools  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  of  every  district  of  the  State  local  support  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  ability  to  support  schools. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Subsidies  Commission  un- 
doubtedly reach  the  high  water  mark  in  the  plans  thus  far  proposed 
in  Pennsylvania  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  State  subsidies  and  for 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  that  shall  make  possible 
the  ideal  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  namely,  that  the  "Blessing  of  education 
shall  be  carried  home  to  the  poorest  child  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  of 
the  meanest  hut  of  your  mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  prepared 
to  act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  free  men,  and  lay  on  earth  a  broad 
and  solid  foundation  for  that  enduring  knowledge  that  goes  on  increas- 
ing through  increasing  eternity." 

One  other  phase  of  the  financial  problem  which  merits  special  con- 
sideration in  this  report  is  that  of  school  building  aid.  The  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  through  the  Memolo  Bill,  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  poor  and  needy 
districts  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Aside  from  the  regulations 
controlling  expenditures  from  the  State  school  fund  this  has  been,  with 
one  exception,  the  only  specific  appropriation  for  school  building  aid. 
The  one  exception  was  by  resolution  passed  on  April  3,  1838  by  which 
$500,000  was  appropriated  to  a  common  school  fund  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  several  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  such  appro- 
priations for  building,  repairing  or  purchasing  school  houses  or  for 
education  as  deemed  best.  The  Memolo  Bill  was  the  outcome  of  agita- 
tion by  impoverished  school  districts  with  meagre  taxing  ability  in 
different  sections  of  the  State,  for  aid  in  maintaining  and  erecting  suit- 
able school  buildings  for  educational  purposes.  As  soon  as  this  bill  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  it  became  known  aid  was  available  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,  the  State  Council  of  Education  was  deluged 
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with  requests  for  aid.  Each  request  was  investigated  and  the  majority 
of  them  were  found  to  be  deserving.  Investigations,  however,  invariably 
revealed  that  local  resources  had  been  exhausted  in  maintaining  mini- 
mum educational  standards  and  that  sufficient  taxing  resources  were 
not  available  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  From  July  1,  1927  to 
June  30,  1928,  $56,000  of  this  appropriation  was  appropriated  by  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  nine  different 
districts  in  amounts  varying  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  for  building  aid 
purposes.  The  experience  in  administering  this  fund  demonstrates 
very  clearly  that  it  would  be  an  unwise  policy  for  the  Commonwealth 
under  present  conditions  to  embark  on  an  extensive  program  of  school 
building  aid  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  continnue  the  Memolo  plan 
for  a  few  years.  A  more  rational  policy  is  that  of  reducing  the  local 
tax  burden  for  the  support  of  schools  by  increased  State  appropriation 
and  thus  make  available  local  sources  of  taxation  that  can  be  used  for 
building  purposes. 

An  equitable  distribution  of  State  subsidies,  a  "square  deal"  distri- 
bution of  State  subsidies,  would  place  no  handicap  on  any  district  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  supporting  locally  a  reasonable  program  of  edu- 
cation. The  plan  of  support  as  recommended  by  the  Subsidies  Com- 
mission represents  a  method  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  Equal 
educational  opportunity  is  only  possible  through  a  plan  of  State  support 
that  requires  of  each  district  equal  local  support  and  gives  to  each  dis- 
trict the  differential  between  the  amount  raised  locally  by  a  basal  tax 
rate  and  the  cost  of  a  specified  minimum  educational  program. 

I  share  your  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
concerning  education  in  a  simple  sentence.  This  is  my  apology  for 
the  many  pages  that  follow. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

KINDERGARTENS 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  thought 
of  those  interested  in  public  education  has  extended  the  years  of  train- 
ing of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  has  extended  this  privilege  down 
into  the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  the  child  and  has  also  extended  it 
upward  into  the  period  of  greater  maturity. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  have  not  been 
changed  materially,  the  necessity  for  providing  educational  opportunity 
to  those  below  the  compulsory  attendance  age  has  been  obvious. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  a  different  type  of  instruction  for  the 
child  below  the  sixth  year,  kindergartens  have  not  only  been  encouraged 
throughout  the  State  by  teachers  and  supervisors  but  legislation  has  been 
provided  whereby  school  districts  may  add  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of 
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the  public  school  organization  and  support  it  out  of  the  general  school 
fund.  When  kindergartens  are  thus  established  by  school  districts  they 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system.  They  receive 
State  aid  for  the  same  purposes  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  does 
the  elementary  school  in  general. 

In  spite  of  the  interest  shown,  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  show  that  but  five  percent  of  the  children  of  kindergarten 
age  in  Pennsylvania  are  enrolled  in  public  school  kindergartens.  There 
are  approximately  450  such  kindergartens  in  the  entire  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  our  State  have  not  fully  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  training  made  possible  through  the  kindergarten 
schools. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  attempting  to  bring  to  the 
people  of  our  State  a  fuller  appreciation  of  this  work.  It  has  attempted 
to  solicit  the  support  of  school  boards,  supervisors,  teachers  and  patrons 
in  promoting  the  objectives  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  of  the  opinion  that 
Pennsylvania,  because  of  the  character  of  its  people,  should  be  especially 
interested  in  introducing  this  type  of  training  earlier  in  the  life  of 
the  child,  more  especially  in  the  industrial  sections  where  the  environ- 
ment of  the  home  may  not  be  so  conducive  to  proper  preparation  for 
school  life.  In  many  of  these  communities,  because  of  the  many  nation- 
alities represented,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  in  the  training  of  the 
child  in  the  customs,  morals  and  manners  of  the  typical  American  com- 
munity. 

We  must  look  to  the  leaders  in  public  education  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  type  of  training.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  much  greater  interest  will  be  manifested  in  this  particular 
type  of  education  in  the  near  future.  The  services  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  are  constantly  available  to  school  districts  inter- 
ested in  establishing  kindergarten  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  elementary  education  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  upon  three  major  phases  of  the  work. 

1.  Organization    of   elementary   schools    into   larger   units   of 
administration. 

2.  The  improvement  of  instruction. 

3.  More  adequate  instructional  material  for  class-room  purposes. 

The  organization  of  larger  units  of  administration  has  expressed  itself 
in  what  under  the  law  is  designated  as  "consolidation  of  schools." 
This  is  given  full  treatment  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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The  improvement  of  instruction  is  brought  about  to  a  very  large 
degree  by  providing  adequate  close  supervision  of  instruction  in  the 
class-room.  There  is  a  large  number  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania  that  do 
not  have  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  stimulus  of  a  trained  local  super- 
visor. Because  of  the  larger  number  of  schools  and  the  large  area  in 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  super- 
intendents and  the  limited  number  of  assistant  county  superintendents 
a  minimum  of  class-room  supervision  can  be  available. 

It  is  true  that  many  school  districts  of  the  State  do  provide  for  local 
supervision  and  where  this  is  provided  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is 
increased  greatly.  Many  districts  also  have  provided  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  such  as  music,  art  and  health  education.  The  results 
obtained  have  justified  provision  for  this  type  of  instruction.  However, 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of  supervision  possible  by  the  County 
Superintendent  and  his  Assistants  many  schools  are  practically  without 
the  inspiration  and  advice  of  a  sympathetic  and  skillful  supervisor. 

A  study  of  the  elementary  school  plants  of  the  State  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State  to  school  dis- 
tricts many  class-rooms  are  without  the  necessary  equipment  for  class- 
room instruction.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  constantly 
placing  before  school  boards  and  supervisors  of  schools  the  value  of  this 
type  of  equipment  in  order  that  modern  standards  of  education  may  be 
met. 

In  order  to  discover  what  is  being  actually  done  throughout  the  State 
to  improve  class-room  instruction,  a  large  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Education  Congress  of  1927  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  such  a 
study.  Following  the  program,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  the 
Superintendents  of  the  State  in  order  that  sufficient  data  could  be 
secured  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  methods  now  in  vogue 
throughout  the  State.  The  data  were  gathered  from  fifty-eight  (58) 
counties  out  of  the  sixty-six  (66)  and  more  than  forty  (40)  districts 
under  the  supervision  of  District  Superintendents. 

These  data  were  tabulated  and  reported  at  the  1928  Education 
Congress.  The  reports  were  very  illuminating.  While  the  reports  show 
that  modern  methods  are  being  largely  used  throughout  the  State  yet 
there  is  decided  need  for  improvement.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is 
planned  to  place  before  the  County  and  District  Superintendents  of  the 
State  a  workable  program  for  the  improvement  of  class-room  instruction 
which  will  tend  to  give  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  field  of  class-room 
procedure. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  Pennsylvania's  secondary 
schools  are  forging  ahead.  Local  communities  are  meeting  the  demands 
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made  by  increased  enrollment  by  providing  more  adequate  bousing 
facilities ;  scbool  organization  is  being  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  joint  schools  large  enough  to  offer  a  more  comprehensive  program; 
unsatisfactory  types  of  school  organization  are  being  eliminated ;  school 
systems  are  reorganizing  on  the  junior-senior  high  school  basis;  the 
standard  of  preparation  for  secondary  school  teachers  has  steadily  in- 
creased ;  salaries  are  better ;  art,  music,  health,  homemaking,  agriculture, 
and  industrial  arts  are  receiving  more  attention;  through  the  social 
activity  program,  the  secondary  school  is  developing  an  active  program 
of  junior  citizenship;  curriculums  and  courses  of  study  are  receiving 
the  serious  attention  of  principals  and  teachers ;  there  is  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  ' '  making  sure  that  pupils  learn ; ' ' 
guidance — educational,  vocational,  social,  moral,  — is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  secondary 
school; — these  are  indeed  signs  of  progress. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL,  ENROLLMENT 

The  table  which  follows  indicates  the  growth  in  population,  total 
school  enrollment,  total  secondary  school  enrollment,  and  the  percentage 
that  secondary  school  enrollment  is  of  the  total  school  enrollment  and 
of  the  total  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  every  thousand  pupils 
in  school  in  1900  there  were  23  in  grades  9-12  of  the  secondary  school. 
In  1927-28  out  of  every  one  thousand  pupils  enrolled,  137  were  in  grades 
9-12.  In  1900  for  every  thousand  people  in  Pennsylvania,  4  were  en- 
rolled in  high  school,  and  in  1927-28,  26  out  of  every  thousand  popula- 
tion were  in  grades  9-12  of  the  secondary  school. 


Growth  in  Secondary  School  Enrollment  1900-1928 


Tear                     Total 
|    population 

Public  school    Enrollment     Enrollment i  %H.  S.  is    %H.  S.  is 

total               grades 3     ,      grades          of  total        of  total 
enrollment               7-12                 9-12        ;  enrollment  population 

6,302,115 

e.oss.eis1 

7,665,111 

8,192,564! 

8,720,017 

8,867,30c1 

9,608,58s1 

9,152,8661 

Q   9Q7   14Q1 

1,151,880 
1,209,908 
1,282,965 
1,461,937 
1,592,501 
1,624,915 
■     1,709,6778 
1,777,830s 
1,802,505 
1,830,748 
1,849,1637 
1,870,6667 
1,890,000* 

27,4122 
49,6402 
43.1402 
101,2092 
14S,2402 
170,8232 
194.6522 
215, SOO2 
225,9753 
226,332s 
228,632s 
242,5863 
257,493s 

2.4 
4.1 
3.4 
6.9 
9.3 
10.5 
11.4 

.4 

.7 

1909-1910      . 

.6 

1.2 

1919-1920 

1920-1021      

1921-1922         

1922-1923      

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 



12.1                  2.4 
12.5                  2.4 

1925-1926      ...   |      9.614.2201 

1926-1927         !      9,730,000! 

1927-1928        '      9,854,00c1 

278,306 
290,676 
312,036 
342,874 

12.4 
12.4 
13.0 
13.6 

2.4 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 

1  Estimated  population,  data  computed  from  United  States  Census  Reports. 

2  Data  from  Superintendent's  Annual  Reports. 

3  Data  from  Annual  Secondary  School  Reports. 
*  Estimated. 

E  Includes  all  pupils  in  regularly  organized  Secondary  Schools. 

6  Transfers  within  district  first  subtracted  in  these  years. 

7  Includes  kindergarten  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
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Number  and  Percent  op  Increase  in  Each  Year  op  the  Secondary 
School  Period  1925-26  to  1927-28 


Grade 


Tear 

1925-1926 

.  1926-1927 

1927-1928 

No.  Inc. 

%  Inc. 

No.  Inc. 

%Inc. 

No.  Inc. 

%  Inc. 

9     

10     

11     

12     

Total    Inc. 
*  Decrease. 


4,395 

19.24 

3,535 

10.54 

7,665 

20.74 

4,874 

20.35 

3,669 

12.73 

8,373 

25.68 

875* 

1.02* 

5,427 

6.34 

5,640 

6.19 

764 

1.26 

3,345 

5.45 

4,270 

6.60 

372 

.83 

3,271 

7.24 

2,189 

4.51 

2,039 

5.89 

1,954 

5.33 

2,765 

7.16 

12,569 

4.51 

21,201 

7.27 

30,902 

9.90 

PLAN  OP  ORGANIZATION 

Movement  for  reorganization  on  6-3-3  and  6-6  basis. 

No  movement  in  education  having  as  its  purpose  major  reorganiza- 
tion, has  met  with  greater  favor  than  the  junior  high  school  movement. 
Types  of  reorganized  secondary  schools  have  long  existed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  general  reorganization 
has  been  effected. 


Number  op  Schools  Organized  on  6-6  and  8-4  Basis  by 
Class  of  District 


Class  of  district 


All  second- 
ary schools 

Operating  on 
6-6    plan 

Operating  on 
8-4    plan 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

First  ... 
Second  - 
Third  — 
Fourth 

Total 


43 

26 

60.46 

17 

39.54 

61 

52 

85.24 

9 

14.76 

218 

87 

39.90 

131 

60.10 

851 

158 

18.56 

693 

81.44 

1,173 

323 

27.53 

850 

72.72 

The  above  table  indicates,  in  some  measure,  the  spread  of  the 
Junior  high  school  movement.  Eeorganization  on  the  junior  high 
school  basis  has  progressed  by  three  distinct  stages : 

1.  Reorganization  in  first  and  second  class  cities,  where  in 
general  the  separate  junior  and  senior  high  school  is  favored. 

2.  Reorganization  in  third  class  cities,  and  in  large  fourth 
class  districts.    Here  a  modified  type  of  6-3-3  organization  has  existed. 

3.  Reorganization  in  smaller  fourth  class  districts,  and  in 
some  third  class  districts.  In  these  districts  three  and  four  year 
junior  high  schools,  and  six  year  high  schools  have  been  developed. 
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Of  the  (43  secondary  schools  located  in  first  class  districts  26 
or  60.46  percent  are  organized  on  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  basis  and  17  or 
39.54  per  cent  on  the  8-4  basis.  Both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
are,  however,  rapidly  housing  all  pupils  in  grades  7-8-9  in  junior 
high  schools. 

In  second  class  districts  52  or  85.24  per  cent  of  the  schools  are 
organized  on  the  6-6  or  6-3-3  plan;  in  third  class  districts  87  or 
39.90  per  cent  are  on  this  basis.  The  movement  is  now  extending 
itself  to  the  fourth  class  districts  where  158  schools  or  18.56  per 
cent  of  the  851  schools  are  operating  on  the  reorganized  basis. 


Number  and  Percent  op  Ninth  Year  Pupils  in  6-6  and  8-4  Organiza- 
tion by  Class  op  District  1927-28 


Class  of  district 


Total   number 
9th   year  pupils 


8-4  Organization 


6-6  Organization 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


First 

21,286 
13,989 
31,949 
29,398 

12,068 
3,462 
21,280 
22,433 

56.69 

24.74 
66.60 
76.30 

9,218 

10,527 
10,669 
6,965 

43.31 
75.26 

Third          

33.40 

Fourth   1  .     . 

23.70 

Total 

96,622 

59,243 

61.31 

37,379 

38.69 

The  number  of  ninth  year  pupils  in  6-6  and  8-4  organizations  is 
a  further  index  to  the  extent  of  reorganization  in  the  various  class  dis 
tricts.  According  to  Table,  43.31  per  cent  of  the  ninth  year  pupils  in 
first  class  districts  are  in  junior  high  schools ;  75.26  per  cent  in  second 
class,  33.40  per  cent  in  third  class,  and  23,70  per  cent  in  fourth  class 
districts.  In  all  districts  in  the  State  37,379  or  38.69  per  cent  of  ninth 
year  pupils  are  in  reorganized  schools. 

Number  and  Percent  op  Enrollment  in  8-4  and  6-6  Organizations 
by  Class  op  District  1927-28 


Class  of  district 

Total 
enrollment 

• 

8-4  Organization 

6-6  Organization 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Pirst    

Second       ______ 

75,383 
61,217 
110,876 
95,462 

26,053 
10,540 
58,244 
62,608 

47.82 
17.21 
52.53 
65.58 

39,330 
50,677 
52,632 
32,854 

52.18 
82.79 

Third    __    .. 

47.47 

Fourth     .. 

34.42 

Total    _.    

342,938 

167,445 

48.82 

175,493 

51.18 

This  table  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  pupils  in  8-4  and  6-6 
organizations  by  class  of  district.  In  first  class  districts  52.18  per 
cent  of  the  secondary  school  enrollment}  is  in  6-6  organizations ; 
82.79  per  cent  in  second  class  districts ;  47.47  per  cent  in  third  class 
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districts,  and  34.42  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  school  enrollment 
in  fourth  class  districts  is  in  6-6  organizations.  Of  the  342,938  pupils 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  175,493  or  51.18  per  cent  are  in  re- 
organized school  systems. 

SIZE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  distribution  of  secondary  schools 
according  to  size  for  the  school  year  1925-26  to  1927-28.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  a  column  representing  the  distribution  of  high  schools 
reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1926  is  also 
included.  These  data  are  taken  from  material  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  high  schools  has 
increased  during  the  past  four  years.  Whereas  51.61  per  cent  of  the 
public  high  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  100  or  less  in  1925,  49.65 
per  cent  were  in  this  class  in  1925-26 ;  48.15  per  cent  in  1926-27 ; 
and  in  1927-28  this  number  had  increased  to  43.98. 

This  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  small  high  school  problem  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  having  an 
enrollment  of  less  than  100  is  due  to  four  causes : 

1.  The  discontinuance  of  certain  very  small  high  schools. 

2.  The  consolidation  of  certain  of  the  smaller  high  schools  to 
form  larger  joint  organizations. 

3.  The  natural  increase  in  secondary  school  enrollment. 

4.  The  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  certain  of  the  small  high 
schools  due  to  reorganization  on  the  junior  and  junior-senior  high 
school  basis. 

Distribution  of  High  Schools  According  to  Size,  1924-1927 


Enrollment 
group 


1925-1926 

1926-1927 

1927 

-1928 

Percentage  of 
distribution  of 
high  schools 
1    in  U.    S.,   1926 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1-25     

26-50   

51-100  ... 
101-150  ... 
151-200  ... 
200-250  .. 
251-300  ... 
301-400  .. 
401-500  - 
501-1000  .. 
1001-1500 
1501-3000 
3000-over 

Total 


139 

12.08 

132 

11.57 

122 

10.40 

6,189 

34.09 

210 

18.26 

130 

15.79 

166 

14.15 

222 

19.31 

237 

20.79 

228 

19.43 

4,810 

26.49 

133 

11.56 

129 

11.32 

136 

11.  GO 

2,145 

11.82 

79 

6.87 

82 

7.20 

83 

7.07 

1,075 

5.92 

63 

5.48 

67 

5.88 

76 

6.48 

656 

3,61 

40 

3.48 

40 

3.51 

37 

8.16 

440 

2.42 

58 

5.04 

58 

5.09 

59 

5.03 

623 

3.43 

45 

3.92 

52 

4.56 

71 

6.05 

462 

2.54 

100 

8.69 

93 

8.15 

114 

9.72 

990 

5.45 

27 

2.35 

36 

3.16 

42 

3.58 





31 

2.69 

31 

2.71 

37 

3.15 

767 

4.23 

3 

.27 

3 

.27 

2 

.18 





1,150 

1,140 

1,173 

18,157 
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The  next  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  full-time  teachers  in 
public  secondary  schools  for  the  school  years  1926-27  and  1927-23, 
grouped  according  to  size.  Here  again  a  constant  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  school  is  evident.  Whereas  there  were  112  schools  having  one 
teacher  in  1926-27,  there  were  only  94  such  schools  in  1927-28. 


Number  and  Percent  of  Secondary  Schools  Grouped  on  Basis  of 
Number  of  Full  Time  Teachers  Employed 


Number   of   teachers   employed 


1926-1927 


1927-1928 


Number    of 
schools 


Percent 


Number    of 
schools 


Percent 


9  .... 
10  .__. 
11-20  . 
21-30  . 
31-40  . 
41-50  . 
51-60  . 
61-70  . 
71-80  . 
81-90  . 
91-100 
101-200 


112 

149 

158 

102 

80 

68 

47 

42 

45 

37 

149 

55 

29 

25 

16 

14 

9 

3 

1 


9.73 

12.96 

13.74 

8.87 

6.96 

5.91 

4.09 

3.65 

3.91 

3.22 

12.96 

4.78 

2.52 

2.17 

1.39 

1.22 

.7S 

.27 

.08 

.79 


94 

136 
150 
113 
83 
61 
50 
54 
35 
40 
174 
72 
28 
22 
20 
16 
8 
5 

10 


8.01 

11.59 

12.79 

9.63 

7.08 

5.20 

4.27 

4.60 

2.98 

3.41 

14.84 

6.13 

2.39 

1.88 

1.70 

.37 

.68 

.42 

.IS 

.S5 


Total 


1,150 


1,173 


Number  and  Percent  of  Pupils  in  Each  Year  in  Grades  9-12, 

1924-1928 


Enrollment  in  each  grade 


Percent  each  grade  is  of 
total  enrollment 


Tear 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

1924-25**    

1925-26**    

1926-27**     

1927-28**     

86,430 
85,555 
90,892 
95,166 

60,502 
61,266 
64,611 
67,799 

44,806 
45.17S 
48,449 
49,725 

34,594 
36,663 
38,5S7 
40,453 

226,332 
228.662 
242,629 
253.143 

38.19 
37.42 
37.49 
37.59 

26.73 
26.79 
26.63 
26.78 

19.80 
19.76 
19.98 
19.65 

15.28 
16.03 
15.90 
15.98 

100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 

Data  taken  from  Annual  Secondary  School  Reports. 


The  holding  power  of  the  secondary  school  is  indicated  in  some 
measure  by  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  grade.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  relative  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  during  the 
past  four  years  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  secondary  school 
enrollment  has  increased  rapidly.  This  increase  has  therefore  been 
distributed  throughout  the  wbole  secondary  school  period  and  is  not 
confined   to   any  orp   «rade   in   the   school.      The   enrollment   in    grade 
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nine  in  1924-25  was  given  as  86,430;  in  1927-28  this  had  increased  to 
95,166.  The  number  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  grade  twelve  in  1924-25 
was  34,594;  in  1927-28  this  number  had  increased  to  40,453.  This 
increase  in  secondary  school  enrollment  may  be  attributed  to  the 
following  causes: 

1.  The  increasing  demand  which  is  being  made  for  more 
adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  commerce  and  industry. 

2.  The  desire'  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  with  regard 
to  increased  educational  trends. 

3.  The  development  of  high  schools  particularly  in  remote 
counties  making  available  to  boys  and  girls  secondary  opportunity 
which  has  previously  been  denied  them. 

4.  The  tendency  to  develop  the  secondary  school  curricula  to 
more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  individual  interests  and  capacities.  The 
introduction  of  shop  and  homemaking,  commercial  work,  and  other 
courses  tends  to  hold  pupils  in  school  who  had  previously  stopped  their 
training  at  an  earlier  age. 

5.  The  junior  high  school  with  its  liberalizing  program  for 
the  early  adolescent  has  a  tendency  to  hold  pupils  longer  in  that  a 
more  attractive  program  is  offered. 

6.  The  operation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  has  also 
had  its  effect  upon  secondary  school  enrollment.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  secondary  school  period. 

Holding  Power  of  Secondary  School  1924-1928 


Enrollment  in  each  grade 


1924-25  86,430  60.502  44, SW  34.594 

1925-26  85,555  '  61,266  45.178  36.663 

1926-27  90,892  I  64,611  48,449  38,587 

1927-28  ;  95,166  I  67,799  |  49,725  40,453 


Percent  of  original  enroll- 
ment remaining  each  year 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


10 

11 

12 

70.88 





75.51 

56.05 

74.59 

58.12 

46.80 

This  table  indicates  the  relative  percentage  of  pupils  learning  in 
schools  from  year  to  year.    The  table  may  be  read  as  follows : 

Of  the  86,430  pupils  in  the  9th  year  in  1924-25,  61,266  of  70.88  per 
cent  remained  for  the  10th  year ;  48,444  or  56.05  per  cent  remained  for 
the  11th  year ;  and  40,453  or  46.80  per  cent  remained  for  the  12th  year. 

This  table  tends  to  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  the  holding  power 
of  the  school  over  the  period  for  which  the  data  is  available. 
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TENDENCIES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT 

Some  of  the  tendencies  which  are  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  junior  high  school  in  Pennsylvania  are : 

1.  A  general  inquiry  into  the  curriculum  offering  of  grades  7-8-9, 
with  an  attempt  to  adapt  materials  and  methods  in  accordance  with 
junior  high  school  procedure.    Significant  among  these  trends  are: 

a.  The  reorganization  of  courses  in  mathematics. 

b.  The  introduction  of  articulated  courses  in  English  with  em- 
phasis on  literature,  appreciation,  and  correct  language 
usage. 

c.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  introductory  language, 
general  shop,  homemaking,  agriculture,  junior  business  train- 
ing, and  science  below  the  ninth  year,  where  such  courses 
have  not  heretofore  been  offered  in  most  schools. 

d.  The  development  of  personnel  work  and  guidance  instruc- 
tion. 

e.  The  extension  of  work  in  health  education,  art,  and  music. 

f .  The  organization  of  general  social  science  courses. 

2.  Accompanying  the  organization  of  the  junior  high  school  is  the 
inauguration  of  a  program  of  socializing,  worth  while  activities,  ex- 
pressed through  the  homeroom  organization,  club  organizations,  the  as- 
sembly, and  pupil  participation  in  school  government. 

3.  The  junior  high  school  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  study  of 
adolescent  psychology,  with  an  increased  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  adolescent,  and  how  these  problems  can  be  met  sympathetically. 

4.  The  demand  for  increased  preparation  of  junior  high  school 
teachers  is  being  rapidly  met,  in  that  teachers  full  college  certification 
is  becoming  the  "established  standard  for  junior,  as  well  as  senior  high 
school  teachers. 

5.  It  is  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  working  in  the 
junior  high  school  field  that  the  junior  high  school  makes  possible  a 
more  satisfactory  school  organization,  particularly  for  the  12-15  year 
old  group.  In  general,  the  holding  power  of  school  systems  has  been 
increased  by  the  junior  high  school.  There  is,  however,  evidence  to 
indicate  that  in  some  communities  failure  to  recognize  the  ' '  continuity ' ' 
of  educational  organization,  has  merely  transferred  the  "break"  from 
the  ninth  to  the  tenth  years.  There  is  also  evidence,  however,  to  indi- 
cate that  secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators,  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  recognize  the  unity  of  purpose  of  secondary  education.  Such 
recognition  is  sure  to  bring  about  greater  articulation  in  the  period 
covered  by  secondary  education. 
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Secondary  School  Enrollment  According  to  Type  of  Organization* 


Year 

Type   of 
Organization 

1925-1926 

1926-1927 

1927-192S 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

8-4                               .  .        

164,259 

118,471 

3,815 

4,330 

56.47 

40.72 

1.32 

1.49 

167,230 

140,687 

4,109 

53.59 

45.08 
1.33 

162,760 

175,493 

4,6S5 

47.46 

6-6    . 

51.17 

Vocational    -      

1.37 

Total   .  .    

290,875 

100.00 

312,036 

100.00 

342,938 

1C0. 00 

*  Enrollment  as  of  November  1. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  school  organized  on  the  6-6,  6-3,  and  the  6-3-3  basis.  This  increase 
is  shown  in  the  table  which  gives  the  enrollment  in  each  type  of  organiza- 
tion for  1925-26,  1926-27  and  1927-28.  There  has  also  been  a  yearly 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  rural  community  vocational 
schools,  whereas  40.72  percent  of  all  secondary  school  pupils  were  in 
reorganized  schools  in  1925-26 ;  45  :08  percent  in  1926-27  ;  and  51.17  per- 
cent in  1927-28. 

Number  op  Pupils  in  Each  Year  of  the  Secondary  School  Course 

1924-25  to  1927-28 


Year 

Year 

Total 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1924-1925      

1925-1926      

1926-1927      .. 

1927-1928        

28,033 
33,428 
36,593 
44,618 

23,941 
28,815 
32,484 
40,827 

86,430 
85,555 
90,982 
96,622 

60,502 
61,266 
64,611 
68,881 

44,806 
45,178 
48,499 
50,638 

34,594 
36,633 
38,587 
41,352 

278,306 
290,875 
312,036 
342,938 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  constant  increase  in  each 
year  of  the  secondary  school  period. 


STATUS   OF   SECONDARY  SCHOOL,   CLASSIFICATION   1908-1928 

The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  for  1926-27  was  1150,  and  for 
1927-28  it  was  1173.  The  fact  that  the  total  number  has  not  increased 
more  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  joint  high 
schools  is  increasing. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  of  each  type  for  the 
past  twenty  years  is  shown  on  the  following  table  (1908-1928)  : 
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Number  op  High  Schools  in  Each  Classification  Group  1908-1928 


Year 

4yrHS 

3jtHS 

2rrHS 

JSHS 

SrHS 

JrHS 

Voc* 

NC 

Total 

1908-09    .     —     ._    ..     — 

111 
123 
149 
181 
190 
236 
255 
278 
331 
362 
333 
392 
407 
444 
489 
533 
539 
568 
610 
612 

211 
214 
236 
255 
283 
266 
278 
284 
275 
264 
272 
258 
257 
267 
262 
232 
223 
197 
158 
136 

425 
504 
479 
438 
415 
401 
401 
375 
375 
360 
313 
293 
281 
243 
217 
198 
182 
164 
137 
120 

"Is 

50 
70 
98 

~6 

16 
20 
33 

64 

84 

90 

113 

37 

37 
37 
39 
41 

44 
45 
45 
51 

37 
35 
22 

41 
26 
20 
10 

747 

1909-10        .     „     . 

841 

1910-11    

S64 

1911-12    

874 

1912-13    

1913-14    

888 
903 

1914-15    .     

934 

1915-16    .      „          „     

1916-17 

1917-18    .     ..     

1918-19    — 

937 
981 
986 
918 

1919-20    

1,017 

1920-21    

1,017 

1921-22        

1922-23 

1923-24    _      

1,013 

1,007 
1,004 

1924-25    .      

1,127 

1925-26    

1,150 

1926-27    

1,150 

1927-28    — 

1,173 

♦Vocational  schools  included  in  list  of  other  schools  prior  to  1919-20. 

This  table  indicates   certain  trends  in  the   development  of   school 
organization  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  An  increasing  number  of  public  secondary  schools  are  meeting 
the  standards  for  four  year  or  senior  high  school  classification.  In 
1925-26,  634  public  secondary  schools  were  classified  as  four  year  and 
senior  high  schools;  in  1926-27  schools  meriting  this  classification 
numbered  700 ;  a  net  increase  of  66.  For  1927-28,  612  schools  were 
classified  as  four  year  high  schools  and  131  as  senior  or  junior-senior 
high  schools,  making  a  total  of  743  or  an  increase  of  43  over  the 
number  in  1926-27.  This  growth  is  particularly  important  because  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  percent  of  schools  increasing  their  classification 
are  located  in  rural  or  small  urban  sections.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  living  in  rural  and  small  urban  sections  now  have,  for  the  first 
time,  the  opportunity  of  attending  fully  classified  secondary  schools. 

2.  The  number  of  classified  three  year  high  schools  decreased  from 
197  in  1925-26  to  158  in  1926-27,  and  to  136  in  1927-28.  Schools 
classified  as  two  year  high  schools  decreased  from  164  in  1925-26  to 
137  in  1926-27  and  to  120  in  1927-28.  The  decrease  in  three  year  high 
schools  is  due  to  two  tendencies: 

a.  Many  three  year  high  schools  have  raised  their  standards  so 
that  they  have  been  reclassified  as  four  year  high  schools. 

b.  The  three  year  high  school  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  tran- 
sitional type  of  secondary  school  or  organization.  Wherever  addi- 
tional facilities  are  available  in  complete  secondary  schools  else- 
where, there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  boards  of  directors  to 
reduce  the  program  of  studies  of  these  schools  to  two  years,  re- 
organize the  school  system  with  a  three  or  four  year  junior  high 
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school,  and  send  pupils  to  centralized  senior  high  schools  for  the 
work  of  grades  10-11-12  or  11-12. 

3.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  districts 
maintaining  junior  high  schools.  Junior  high  schools  were  first  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  classification  list  for  the  school  year  1924-25. 
Ninety-two  schools  were  listed  in  that  year  as  classified  junior  high 
schools.  In  1925-26,  136  were  operating  with  approved  junior  high 
school  units.  In  1926-27,  162  secondary  schools  had  approved  junior 
high  school  organizations,  either  as  separate  organizations  or  as  part 
of  a  junior-senior  organization.  This  is  a  net  increase  of  26  schools 
over  the  number  operating  in  1925-26.  The  number  for  1927-28  was 
211,  or  an  increase  of  53  over  the  previous  year. 

4.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
qualifying  as  junior-senior  high  schools.  Twenty-eight  schools  were 
classified  as  junior-senior  high  schools  in  1924-25;  50.  in  1925-26;  70 
in  1926-27 ;  and  in  1927-28,  98  schools  were  given  this  rating. 

5.  The  number  of  approved  rural  community  vocational  schools 
increased  from  45  in  1926-27  to  51  in  1927-28. 

Ik. 

NON-STANDARD   SCHOOL   ORGANIZATIONS 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  granted  permission  to  schools 
located  in  certain  remote  districts  to  conduct  three  years  of  work  with 
one  teacher  or  four  years  of  work  with  two  teachers.  These  permissions 
were  granted  with  the  expectation  that  development  into  a  standard 
type  or  organization  would  be  facilitated.  Many  of  the  schools 
continued  to  retain  this  type  of  organization,  however,  after  the 
emergency  had  passed,  the  number  of  such  organizations  has  rapidly 
decreased.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Number  and  Type  of  Non-Standard  School  Organization  1923-1928 

1923-24    1924-25    1925-26    1926-27    1927-28 


Schools  offering  three  years  of  work  with  one  teacher 
Schools  offering  four  years  of  work  with  two  teachers 


70 


61 


?,0 


17 


66  53  46  24  10 


The  school  year  1927-28  was  set  as  the  last  year  when  permission 
would  be  granted  to  continue  these  schools  on  a  non-standard  basis. 
A  survey  of  all  such  situations  was  made  during  the  school  year  1927-28 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Department  for  standardizing  these 
schools. 

COUNTY  PROGRAMS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  plan  covering  an  ideal  county-wide  program  of  high  school 
development  over  a  period  of  possible  ten  years  would  do  much  to 
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prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  establishment  of  weak  ineffective  high 
schools  in  inaccessible  places  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hasten  the  day 
of  the  central  high  school  large  enough  to  provide  a  complete  secondary 
program  adapted  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  girls  and  boys  in  rural 
districts.  County  superintendents  are  encouraged  to  make,  with  the 
aid  of  Department  representatives,  such  surveys  and  studies  as  will  in 
time  result  in  setting  up  in  each  county  of  a  complete  program  of 
secondary  school  development  to  guide  and  direct  plans  of  each  district 
along  sound  lines  of  an  educational  policy.  In  a  number  of  counties 
this  has  already  been  done.  The  establishment  of  a  larger  unit  of 
secondary  school  organization  would  also  greatly  aid  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  county-wide  system  of  high  school  which  will  minister 
far  more  economically  and  effectively  to  the  needs  of  rural  secondary 
school  pupils  than  the  present  largely  uncoordinated  system  of  high 
schools. 

The  development  of  roads  and  the  automobile  is  aiding  in  the  solution 
of  the  secondary  school  problem  in  many  communities.  When  high 
schools  were  first  established  they  were  very  much  handicapped  by 
transportation  facilities.  Now  the  barrier  which  was  offered  by  the 
transportation  problem  has  been  broken  down.  Many  communities  are 
finding  that  consolidation  or  a  joint  high  school  aids  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Thirty-five  joint  high  schools  are  now  in  operation.  Over 
110  school  districts  have  consolidation  projects  with  high  schools  as  a 
part  of  the  system.  Experience  with  joint  high  schools  and  with  high 
schools  developed  as  part  of  consolidation  projects  has  been  most  grati- 
fying, and  their  number  should  increase  rapidly.  With  the  junior  high 
school  in  a  central  village  as  a  local  secondary  school  unit,  and  a  joint 
senior  high  school  located  at  a  strategic  point,  the  strongest  possible 
organization  should  be  obtained. 

This  plan  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

(1)  Centrally  located  senior  or  junior-senior  high  schools  should 
be  so  located  as  to  provide  differentiated  curriculums  for  the  senior  high 
school  pupils  living  in  a  large  area.  This  school  may  also  provide 
junior  high  school  facilities  for  pupils  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  school. 

(2)  For  pupils  living  outside  the  immediate  area  of  the  central 
school,  junior  high  schools  of  three  or  four  grades,  provide  the  local 
secondary  school  unit.  Pupils  completing  these  schools  may  then  attend 
the  centralized  school  for  the  work  of  grades  10-11-12,  or  grades 
11-12.  Special  teachers,  attached  to  the  centralized  high  school,  should 
be  available  for  the  fine  and  pratical  arts  work,  and  health  education 
in  the  surrounding  schools. 

(3)  Where  it  is  impossible  to  organize  on  the  basis  suggested  in 
1    and   2,   junior-senior   high    schools   should    be    established,    bringing 
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together  as  many  pupils  as  is  reasonably  possible,  preferably  in  a 
consolidated  school,  so  as  to  make  for  the  most  economical  organization 
and  operation,  transportation,  etc.  An  enrollment  of  approximately 
150  pupils  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  together  for  grades  7  to  12. 
Many  of  the  problems  now  facing  the  small  three  and  four  teacher 
secondary  school  can  be  met  if  a  junior-senior  high  school  employing  six 
to  eight  teachers  can  be  developed.  This  plan  will  be  more  satisfactory 
because : 

(a)  It  will  extend  junior  high  school  opportunity  to  boys 
and  girls  located  in  the  smaller  communities. 

(b)  It  will  make  available  to  junior  high  school  pupils 
the  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  senior  high  school,  thus 
providing  for  more  complete  use  of  these  facilities. 

(c)  Teachers  can  be  more  completely  departmentalized, 
thus  avoiding  the  criticism  that  teachers  in  small  schools 
are  required  to  teach  in  subject  fields  in  which  they  are 
inadequately  prepared. 

(d)  The  program  of  the  rural  high  school  can  be  better 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  through  the 
organization  of  more  complete  courses  in  homemaking, 
agriculture,  art,  music  and.  health. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Evening  high  schools  have  been  maintained  for  many  years  by  large 
city  school  districts.  Their  offerings,  however,  have  consisted  in  in- 
stances of  practical  adaptations  of  high-school  courses  to  the  every- 
day needs  of  pupils.  For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such  courses 
special  evening  high  school  diplomas  have  been  awarded,  usually  for 
two  years  of  work.  While  these  diplomas  have  served  as  a  reward 
to  evening-school  pupils  they  have  been  meaningless  educationally. 

One  of  the  more  important  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  public 
school  administration  is  that  of  the  standard  evening  high  school.  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Law  provides  that  whenever  day-school  standards 
are  maintained  in  evening  school  classes  the  successful  completion  of 
such  courses  of  study  shall  be  rewarded  by  full  credit  towards  gradua- 
tion, and  that  when  the  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  thus 
fulfilled  the  regular  school  diploma  should  be  awarded.  There  is  now 
open  to  working  girls  and  boys  and  to  adults  whose  earlier  educational 
opportunity  was  restricted,  a  means  of  securing  high-school  credits 
required  for  entrance  into  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

With  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  interests  of  evening-school  pupils 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  translated  definitely  day- 
high-school  standards  into  terms  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  evening- 
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high-school  organization  and  administration.  School  districts  may 
now  organize  their  evening  high  schools  according  to  these  standards 
which  will  insure  acereditment  of  their  evening  high  school  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  will  always  be  a  heavy  demand  for 
general  and  for  short  unit  evening  courses  of  a  practical  nature,  school 
districts  will  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  both  general  and  standard 
evening  high-school  courses  jointly.  For  this  reason  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  arranged  to  accredit  evening  high-school  work 
by  schools  and  by  courses  of  study.  Philadelphia  is  leading  the  way 
with  the  first  fully  accredited  evening  high  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth at  their  Central  Evening  High  School.  Pittsburgh  is  planning 
the  reorganization  of  the  Schenley  Evening  High  School  according 
to  approved  standards.  Reading  and  New  Kensington  plan  the  gradual 
development  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  standard  evening  high- 
school  instruction.  Lilly  has  secured  approval  of  an  evening  high- 
school  course  in  Physics. 

Minimum  standards  governing  acereditment  of  evening  high-school 
and  classes  have  been  established,  and  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Department. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Pennsylvania's  first  attempt  in  the  organization  of  a  secondary 
school  system  including  the  junior  college  started  with  the  opening 
of  Johnstown  Junior  College  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
type  of  organization  popular  in  the  west  and  middle  west,  has  had 
little  development  in  the  eastern  states.  The  increase  in  secondary 
school  enrollment  and  the  number  of  pupils  continuing  their  work 
into  the  colleges  indicates,  however,  that  some  adjustment  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  to  meet  these  new  demands. 

The  Johnstown  plan  is  unique  in  that  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
through  a  cooperative  plan  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, has  agreed  to  provide  the  faculty  for  the  new  school.  This  co- 
operative arrangement  was  made  possible  by  a  law  passed  by  the  1927 
assembly.    This  law  is  as  follows:     (School  Code:  Sec.  627). 

"The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  district  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  lease  any  part  of  their  respective  school  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  premises  to  any  university  or  college  of  the 
Commonwealth,  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  and  maintaining  therein  university  or  collegiate 
courses.  Such  leases  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  regulations  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  school  directors,  and  shall  be  further 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  (Amended 
March  31,  1927,  P.  L.  87)." 
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The  experiment  which  is  being  developed  in  Johnstown  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  as  other  school  districts  in  the  State  are  con- 
templating the  organization  of  a  junior  college  on  the  same  basis. 
Agreement  for  the  opening  in  September  1928  of  a  junior  college  by 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  cooperation  with  the  school  district 
of  Uniontown  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

GRADUATES 

An  increasing  number  of  pupils  are  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  completing  the  four  year  or  senior  high  school.  This 
increase  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Increase  in  Number  of  Graduates  1900-1928 


Tear 

Number  of  graduates 

Increase  over 
previous  year 

1900 -      -  -                     - 

3,549 
18,796 
21,906 
23,795 
31,702 
32,438 
34,890 
35,043 
36,778 
40,000* 

1920 

1921   

1922 

3,110 

1,889 

1923     

1924 

1925          



7,907 
736 

2,452 

1926         ._      .    .    ..     

153 

1927       _..      -      

1,735 

1928  .     __    „    — 

Estimated. 


Number  and  Percent  of  Pupils  Completing  Curriculums  in  Four 

Year  and  Senior  High  Schools  and  Occupation  or  Type 

of  School  Entered,  1926-1927 


Occupation    or   type    of    school    entered 


Post   graduate  

Higher  grade  of  high  school 

College    or   university   

Normal  school   

Other   higher   institutions   _._ 

Schools    for    nurses    

Commercial   schools    

Teaching    

Store   and   office    

Agriculture    

Factory   and  trades  

Other  employment  

Remaining   at  home   

Unaccounted    for    

Total    


Boy? 

Girls 

Total 

26 

24 

60 

181 

142 

323 

5,448 

3,326 

8,774 

488 

8,142 

3,630 

448 

432 

880 

23 

1,408 

1,431 

393 

918 

1,311 

239 

744 

983 

2,300 

4,449 

6,749 

458 

34 

492 

1,901 

369 

2,270 

2,032 

810 

2,842 

654 

2,402 

3,056 

1,553 

1,630 

3,183 

16,144 

19,830 

35,974 

Percent 


24.4 
10.1 
2.4 
4. 
3.6 
2.8 
18.6 
1.4 
6.4 
7.9 
8.5 
8.9 


100.0 


The  table  above  gives  a  distribution  of  35,974  pupils  completing 
senior  or  four  year  high  schools  during  the  school  year  1926-27.  Forty 
four  and  five  tenths  per  cent  have  completed  educational  careers  as 
follows :  Post  graduate  .1 ;  higher  grade  of  high  school  .9 ;  college  or 
university    24.4;    normal    school    10.1;    other   higher   institutions    2.4 
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schools  for  nurses  4. ;  commercial  schools  3.6 ;  two  and  eight  tenths  per 
cent  are  reported  as  teaching;  18.6  per  cent  in  store  and  office;  1.4 
per  cent  in  agriculture;  6.4  per  cent  in  factory  and  trades;  7.9  per 
cent  in  other  employment:  8.5  per  cent  remaining  at  home;  and  8.9 
per  cent  unaccounted  for.  Sixteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  or  44.1  per  cent  of  those  graduating  were  boys  and  19,830 
or  55.9  per  cent  were  girls. 


Number  and  Percent  of  Pupn^s  Completing  Curriculums  in  Two 

and  Three  Year  High  Schools  and  Type  of  School  or 

Occupation  Entered,  1926-27 


Type  of  school 

Occupation    or    type 
of  school  entered 

Two-year 

ligh  school 

Three-year  high  school 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent 

Higher  grade  of  H.   S.   

College    or   university      _-    - 

231 
4 

264 

5 

1 

4 

5 

20 

1 

9 

1 

39 

10 

49 

1 

4§5 
9 
1 
5 
5 

23 
1 

22 
27 
76 
30 
68 
5 

64.53 

1.18 

.13 

.65 

.65 

3.00 

.13 

2.87 

3.52 

9.91 

3.91 

8.87 

.65 

231 
13 

8 

12 

19 

46 
48 
36 
18 
3 

291 

1 

4 

9 

31 

58 

2 

25 

4 

26 

32 

93 

10 

522 
14 
4 
17 
31 
70 
2 
44 
50 
74 
68 

112 
13 

51.1 

1.4 

.4 

Other    higher    institutions    - 

Schools     for    nurses 
Commercial    schools    

1 
3 

1.7 
3. 

6.9 

.2 

Store  and  office  

13 
26 
37 
20 
19 
4 

4.3 
4.9 

7.2 

6.7 

Remaining    at    home      -          

11. 
1.2 

Total              ___    . 

358 

409 

767 

100.00 

434 

586 

1,020 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  51.1  per  cent  of  those  complet- 
ing three  year  high  schools,  and  64.53  per  cent  of  those  completing 
two  year  high  schools  go  on  to  a  higher  grade  of  high  school. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  1927-28 

Thirty-five  thousand  and  six  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  1928 
June  class  of  the  794  four  year,  senior,  and  junior-senior  public  high 
school  and  rural  community  vocational  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Of 
this  number  17,832  or  51  per  cent  completed  the  academic  curriculum; 
8,482  or  24  per  cent  completed  the  general  curriculum;  6,933  or  20 
per  cent  completed  the  commercial  curriculum ;  and  1,759  or  5  per 
cent  completed  vocational  curriculums,  including  vocational  agri- 
culture and  vocational  home  economics. 

This  is  the  largest  group  that  has  ever  been  graduated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania public  high  schools.  Approximately  5,000  additional  pupils  were 
graduated  at  the  February  commencement,  making  a  total  of  40,000 
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pupils  graduating  from  public  schools  for  the  school  year  1927- 
28.  In  addition  to  this  number,  approximately  5,000  pupils  were 
graduated  from  accredited  private  and  parochial  secondary  schools, 
bringing  the  total  number  completing  all  secondary  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  school  year  1927-28  to  45,000. 

COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAMS 

There  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  type  of  commencement  pro- 
gram offered  in  the  public  secondary  school.  Those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  change  believed  that  the  new  type  of  program  is 
not  only  better  suited  to  the  ability  of  secondary  school  pupils  but  also 
that  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  informing  the  public  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  secondary  school. 

Instead  of  a  few  orations,  usually  on  topics  far  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  average  secondary  school  student,  the  modern  trend  is 
the  development  of  a  program  on  some  phase  of  the  school  activity,  or 
procedure  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar. 

The  program,  given  at  the  Promotion  Exercises  of  the  Cheltenham 
Junior  High  School,  indicates  a  type  of  program  which  appears  to 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  program  previously  rendered. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES 

Conferences  to  deal  strictly  with  secondary  education  have  been 
organized  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  Temple  University. 
These  conferences  deal  with  significant  problems  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. A  number  of  significient  meetings  relating  to  secondary  educa- 
tion are  held  yearly  in  connection  with  Schoolmen's  Week  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Bucknell  University,  in  its  general  educa- 
tional conference,  has  special  sections  on  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Juniata  College  also  conducted  an  educational  conference  to  which 
were  invited  schoolmen  from  various  sections  of  the  State.  Problems 
in  secondary  education  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  conference. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  conferences  have  been  called  by 
principals  of  the  various  State  Teachers  Colleges,  particularly  to  dis- 
cuss problems  in  relation  to  entrance  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  cooperated  with  a  number 
of  county  superintendents  in  the  organization  of  county  conferences  on 
secondary  education.  In  these  conferences  all  teachers  are  brought  to- 
gether for  a  half  or  full  day,  and  pertinent  problems  relating  to  second- 
ary school  organization  and  administration  are  discussed.  This  has 
been  found  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  maintaining  cooperation 
between  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  local  secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators. 
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Non-Kesident  Enrollment,  1920-1928 


Year 

Total 

school  enrollment 

grades  9-12* 

Number 
non-residents 

Percent 
non-residents 

1919-1920    .    .    ...    .  . 

148,240 
170,823 
194,652 
213,919 
225,975 
226,332 
228,632 
242,629 
257,493 

20,217 
20,329 
24,693 
24,771 
28,009 
33,665 
36,500 
38,584 
38,881 

14. 

1920-1921    .        ..    .    

1921-1922    

12. 
13. 

1922-1923                            -                 

12. 

1923-1924    .     ...    

12. 

1924-1925 _ 

15. 

1925-1926 

16. 

1926-1927    .                          ...        

16. 

1927-1928                      

15. 

*  Grades  9-12  are  used  because  this  constitutes  the  years  lor  which  tuition  is  paid  in 
districts  organized  with  eight  year  elementary  schools. 

The  enrollment  of  non-resident  pupils  has  increased  rapidly.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  38,881  boys  and  girls  resided  in  districts  without 
high  schools  and  attended  high  schools  in  neighboring  districts.  This 
non-resident  group  now  comprises  15  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
There  are  as  yet  large  areas  in  Pennsylvania  where  even  meagre 
secondary  school  opportunity  is  not  offered  to  boys  and  girls.  This 
condition,  however,  is  fast  disappearing  as  transportation  facilities  are 
improved. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM 

The  minimum  length  of  school  term  for  all  high  schools  is  one- 
hundred  and  eighty  (180)  days.  Many  school  districts,  however,  pro- 
vide for  a  term  greater  than  this.  The  length  of  term  in  schools  in  the 
various  districts  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Length  of  Term  in  Days — by  Class  op  District  1927-28 


Length    of 
term  in  days 

Class  of  Districts 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

Percent 

200-                        -                        

16 
6 
21 

11 
27 
23 

11 
64 
143 

19 
39 
793 

57 
136 
980 

4.86 

190-199          .     

11.59 

180-189 

83.55 

Total 

43 

61 

218              S51 

1,173 

100.00 

Of  the  1173  secondary  schools  in  the  State,  57  or  4.86  per  cent  have 
a  school  term  of  200  days ;  136  or  11.59  per  cent  have  a  school  term  of 
190-199  days,  and  980  or  83.55  per  cent  have  a  school  term  of  180-189 


CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  development  of  classroom  pro- 
cedure on  the  directed  learning  basis.  The  universal  practice  in  the  best 
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junior  high  schools,  and  an  increasing  number  of  senior  high  schools, 
is  to  organize  the  time  schedule  with  a  class  period  of  approximately 
one  hour.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  organizing  the  class  exercise 
for  more  effective  teaching. 

Modifications  of  the  Dalton  Plan  and  other  individual  instruction 
plans  are  being  used  throughout  the  State.  Thus  far  the  development 
has  not  gone  beyond  the  large  high  schools.  The  purpose  of  all  of  these 
schemes  is  to  individualize  instruction  and  to  secure  maximum  accom- 
plishment from  each  pupil.  It  places  the  responsibility  upon  the  teacher 
of  seeing  that  each  pupil  understands  what  is  expected,  and  it  insures 
that  each  individual  properly  prepares  his  work,  and  does  not  depend 
upon  the  rest  of  the  class.  Technique  of  this  kind  should  be  especially 
valuable  in  small  schools  where  the  enrollment  is  small,  but  the 
number  of  classes  which  each  teacher  is  required  to  conduct  daily  is 
usually  large. 

GUIDANCE 

Guidance  is  becoming  an  accepted  part  of  the  secondary  school 
program.  Each  year  sees  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
assigned  to  whole  and  part-time  counselling  service,  and  the  resulting 
extension  of  the  guidance  program.  In  many  schools,  where  properly 
organized,  the  guidance  program  has  done  much  to  present  failures 
and  to  insure  proper  adjustment  of  pupils  in  the  various  courses. 

In  the  larger  high  schools,  special  consellors  are  employed.  Prac- 
tically every  school  in  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  has  a  regular- 
ly assigned  counsellor.  In  many  of  the  districts,  however,  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher,  director  of  extra-curricular  activities,  and  counsellor 
positions  are  combined. 

The  position  of  advisor  of  girls  is  often  combined  with  that  of 
counsellor,  but  a  number  of  schools  have  found  it  advisable,  either 
to  employ  a  full  or  part-time  advisor,  or  to  assign  this  work  to  one 
of  the  regular  teachers,  and  provide  that  she  has  time  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  such  an  office.  Definite  counselling  service  is  needed 
even  in  the  smallest  schools. 

The  seventh  grade  course  in  school  opportunities,  developed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Child  Helping  and  Accounting  Bureau,  is  finding 
favor  both  in  junior  high  schools  and  in  regularly  organized  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  eighth  grade  course  is  now  in  the  process 
of  preparation  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  As  shown 
by  the  program  of  studies  data,  the  course  in  occupations  is  a  constant 
in  the  ninth  year  in  many  high  schools.  Through  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  extending  through  the  junior 
high  school  years,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  character  of  the  ninth 
grade  social  science  course  will  be  changed  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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study  of  occupations  originally  offered  in  the  ninth  year  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school  period. 

In  the  smaller  school,  where  the  student  body  does  not  justify  the 
employment  of  a  special  counsellor,  these  functions  are  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  principal  with  the  help  of  other  teachers.  In  fact, 
guidance  is  coming  to  be  a  recognized  function  of  every  teacher. 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

There  has  been  a  rapid  development  in  the  social  activities  program 
of  the  secondary  school.  This  program  has  for  its  purpose  the  co- 
ordination of  worthwhile  activities  (homeroom,  club,  assembly)  so 
that  they  serve  the  major  objectives  of  the  school. 

The  high  school  is  assuming  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and 
coordinating  these  activities  in  the  interest  of  comprehensive  junior 
citizenship  programs.  Activities  which  feature  the  work  of  the  school 
and  permit  a  maximum  of  pupil  participation  and  initiative  are  re- 
placing the  stereotyped  assembly  and  literary  program  where  only  the 
star  pupils  participated.  Homeroom  activities  provide  opportunity 
for  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

Pupil  participation  in  school  government  has  become  an  established 
principle  in  secondary  school  administration.  By  wise  guidance  a 
schpol  democracy  is  established  in  which  pupils  grow  in  responsibility 
and  control,  under  the  supervision  of  teachers.  In  the  junior  high 
school  the  keynote  of  this  program  is  guidance.  In  the  senior  high 
school,  with  increasing  maturity,  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  is  pos- 
sible. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  faced  many  secondary  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  the  administration  of  student  finances.  There  is 
a  decided  tendency  to  consolidate  all  school  finances  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  student  and  faculty  treasurer,  responsible  to  the  student 
body  and  the  principal,  and  bonded  in  accordance  with  the  principles, 
set  up  for  good  business  administration.  This  procedure  insures  that 
funds  be  accurately  accounted  for  and  expenditures  wisely  made. 
It  relieves  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  difficulty  which  often  arises 
when  funds  are  mis-used  if  no  accurate  check  is  made. 

A  full  system  of  accounting  for  student  funds,  worked  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  commercial  department,  affords  practice  for  pupils 
in  a  situation  comparable  with  the  business  problems  which  pupils  face 
in  the  employ  of  commercial  houses. 

SAFETY  PATROLS 

Another  outstanding  development  in  the  democratization  of  the 
secondary  school  is  the  organization  of  safety  patrols  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  patroling  of  school  streets  during  the  time  that  pupils 


are  going  to,  or  returning  from  school.     In  many  cities  these  patrols 
have  been  granted  the    same    authority    as    regular    police    patrol. 

Safety  patrols  have  lessened  the  number  of  accidents  near  school 
buildings,  and  have  also  provided  splendid  training  in  civic  respoti- 
sibility. 

RESEARCH 

Educators  are  oftened  looked  upon  as  theorists  who  have  little  know- 
ledge of  actual  life  conditions.  Scientific  procedures,  devices,  and  tech- 
niques have  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  industry  in  creating  greater 
efficiency.  This  same  scientific  spirit  which  permeates  commerce  and 
industry  has  also  created  radical  changes  in  school  administration  and 
procedure.  Educators  everywhere  are  looking  for  facts  and  for  truths 
upon  which  to  base  educational  procedure.  True  progress  in  educa- 
tion can  only  be  made  where  facts  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
evaluated. 

Conditions  are  such  that  every  teacher  and  principal  cannot  engage 
in  productive  research.  They  can,  however,  utilize  the  facts  found 
by  competent  experts  in  the  field  of  educational  research  an3  can  often 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  research  problems  which  have  wide- 
spread significance.  It  is  through  this  cooperative  type  of  res°areh 
that  each  teacher  can  contribute  in  testing  educational  materials  and 
devices.  He  should  also  make  himself  responsible  for  knowing  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  his  subject,  the  type  of  tests  which  most  accurately 
determine  accomplishment,  and  the  standardized  tests  which  have  been 
developed  in  his  field  of  major  activity. 

It  is  through  research  that  many  of  the  problems  of  education  will 
find  their  solution.  It  is  through  research  that  the  public  secondary 
school  must  justify  its  various  expenditures,  and  its  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
those  who  have  ability  in  research  are  given  an  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate in  such  research  activities  as  promise  gains  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAIiSHIP 

The  frequent  turnover  in  high  school  principals  often  prevents  the 
development  of  a  continuous  supervisory  program.  In  fourth-class 
districts,  the  county  superintendent  and  his  staff  are  assuming  an  in- 
creased responsibility  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  high 
schools  in  their  territory.  By  the  development  of  a  cooperative  system 
between  the  local  superintendent  and  the  Department,  much  more 
satisfactory  results  should  be  secured. 

S1839— 2 
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Lack  of  adequate  classroom  supervision  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
problems  in  Pennsylvania  secondary  education.  This  is  often  due 
to  the  following  causes: 

The  principal  may  not  have  had  specific  training  for 
secondary  school  supervisory  work. 

In  the  smaller  schools  the  principal  is  often  a  fulltime 
teacher,  with  little  or  no  time  for  the  administration  of 
supervisory  functions. 

Turnover  in  school  principalship  is  very  high  in  many 
districts. 

In  many  schools  principals  often  devote  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  administration  at  the  expense  of  the 
supervisory  program. 

The  principalship  is  the  key  position  in  the  secondary  school.  Ade- 
quate preparation  is  necessary  if  the  principalship  is  to  function  prop- 
erly. Supervision  may  be  described  as  cooperative,  active,  or  adminis- 
trative. 

The  teaching  principal  must  secure  maximum  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  the  supervisory  program.  Much  good  can  be  done  in 
the  smaller  school  systems  in  this  way. 

Active  supervision  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  middle-sized 
school  where  the  principal  is  given  full  time  for  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative service. 

Administrative  supervision  occurs  in  the  larger  districts  where  super- 
visory activities  are,  in  the  main,  delegated  to  special  supervisors  or 
heads  of  departments. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  organization  of  joint  supervisory 
districts  indicates  that  this  plan  may  help  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  smaller  systems. 

PRINCIPALS'    ASSOCIATIONS 

City  and  large  borough  school  districts  are,  in  general,  well  organized 
for  professional  meetings.  In  the  smaller  fourth  class  districts  satis- 
factory local  organizations  are  difficult  to  carry  out. 

For  the  study  of  professional  problems  relating  to  secondary  educa- 
tion many  counties  have  organized  county  high  school  teachers'  and 
principals'  associations.  These  organizations  meet  at  stated  intervals 
for  the  discussion  of  current  problems  in  secondary  education,  and 
are  rendering  distinct  service  in  stimulating  teachers  to  continue  pro- 
fessional study.  They  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers  with- 
in a  county  to  consider  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Meetings  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  county  superintendent's  office 
usually  has  a  large  part,  are  of  particular  value  to  the  teachers  in  the 
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small  high  school.  Because  of  the  small  teaching  group  in  these  schools, 
11  is  often  difficult  to  arouse  interest  in  local  meetings.  A  series  of 
professional  meetings  should  be  arranged,  however,  even  in  the  small- 
est schools  as  a  part  of  the  training-in  service  program  for  secondary 
school  teachers. 

One  of  the  outstanding  local  professional  organizations  for  sec- 
ondary school  principals  is  to  be  found  in  Westmoreland  County.  The 
borough  principals  of  that  county  have  organized  an  association  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  secondary  educa- 
tion. This  organization  meets  monthly.  For  the  school  year  1926-27 
the  main  topic  for  discussion  was  WHY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
FAIL.  An  extensive  testing  program  was  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  study.  Doctor  Rohrbach,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  met  with  the  group.  The  study  was  carried 
on  under  his  direction. 

The  Philadelphia  Suburban  Principals'  Club  is  an  informal  or- 
ganization, organized  in  1925-26.  The  group  meets  four  or  five  times 
each  year  as  the  guest  of  some  high  school  in  the  district.  Programs 
are  usually  informal  and  relate  to  specific  problems  facing  principals 
in  the  suburban  district. 

NATIONAL,  HONOR  SOCIETY 

The  National  Honor  Society,  promoted  by  the  Department  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  of  the  National  Education  Association,  is  growing 
rapidly.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  57  chapters  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  high  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Honor  Society  is  to  provide  a  national 
organization  which  will  give  recognition  to  traits  of  character,  leader- 
ship, scholarship,  and  service  among  high  school  pupils. 

COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  establishing  secondary  school  stand- 
ards when  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for 
establishing  an  accredited  list  of  schools  for  the  territory  covered  by 
that  association,  namely — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission,  State  Committees  were 
appointed  to  review  applications  for  accreditment  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  commission.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Committee 
consisted  of: 

R.  M.  Gummere,  Headmaster,  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia   (ex-officio). 
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George  W.  McClelland,  Yice-Provost,  University  of 
Pennsylvania    (ex-offieio). 

James  N.  Rule,  Deputy  Superintendent,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction, 

E.  D.  Grizzell,  Chairman  of  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  (ex-officio). 

Ralph  D.  Owen,  Professor  of  Education,  Temple  Uni- 
versity; Parke  Shoch,  Principal,  Overbrook  High  School, 
Philadelphia;  Raymond  Walters,  Dean,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal,  Germantown  Friends' 
School,  Philadelphia. 

C.  A.  Buckner,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Uni- 
versity  of   Pittsburgh. 

William  Hoffman,  Registrar,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege ;  H.  A.  Nomer,  Headmaster,  Shady  Side  Academy, 
Pittsburgh;  Frank  L.  Orth,  Principal,  New  Castle  High 
School,  New  Castle. 

The  purposes  of  the  commission  as  set  forth  in  their  publications 
are :  n--r-^ 


To  develop  a  closer  relationship  between  secondary 
schools  and  higher  institutions; 

To  function  as  a  fact-finding  and  rating  agency  in  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  a  list  of  accredited  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland; 

To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  of  a  profes- 
sional character  concerning  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
territory. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  establish  a  list 
of  schools  from  which  colleges  may  admit  pupils  on  certificate,  the 
commission  recognizes  that  secondary  schools  have  other  functions  to 
perform.  The  relation  of  the  commission  to  Departments  of  Public 
Instruction  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

"The  independent  status  of  the  commission  shall  be 
carefully  maintained.  Its  interests  are  confined  to  no 
particular  state  but  are  interstate  or  regional  in  scope. 
Membership  of  a  school  on  the  official  list  of  a  state  de- 
partment will  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in 
determining  the  rating  of  the  school  for  the  Association's 
List.  The  Commission  shall  welcome  the  cooperation  of 
State  Education  authorities  in  its  work  and  shall  in  turn 
cooperate  with  such  authorities  in  the  solution  of  problems 
within  the  range  of  its  activities." 
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STUDY   OF  RELATIONS   OF   SECONDARY   AND   HIGHER   EDUCATION 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  study  is  a  cooperative  one  in  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is  cooperating  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  College  Presidents'  Association.  Three 
major  problems  are  to  be  studied. 

1.     A  seven  year  cumulative  study  beginning  with  sixth  grade 
pupils. 

This  study  proposes  to  make  as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible 
to  a  large  number  of  children  who  are  beginning  their  adolescent 
education  and  to  discover  as  many  of  their  individual  traits,  mental, 
social  and  physical,  as  may  be  found  of  use  in  explaining  and  guiding 
their  education.  It  is  planned  to  express  these  findings,  insofar  as 
possible,  in  terms  of  standard  measures  or  in  accurate  statements  of 
facts. 

One  of  the  significant  points  in  the  study  is  the  development  of  a 
cumulative  record  which  will  give  reliable  information  of  a  child's 
performance  over  the  six  year  secondary  school  period.  This  plan 
provides,  in  addition  to  the  results  of  standardized  tests,  suggestive 
marks  and  health  data,  provision  for  recording  various  social,  mental, 
and  emotional  traits  as  appear  to  be  significant  in  a  study  of  this 
kind.  The  plan  is  to  carry  a  large  number  of  pupils  through  the  six 
year  secondary  school  period.  The  record  will  be  compiled  accurately 
from  year  to  year  and  will  attempt  to  discover  significant  points  in  the 
development  of  each  individual  pupil. 

The  inquiry  will  be  conducted  in  representative  areas  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  data  secured  and  the  technique  developed  may  be 
applicable  to  any  given  situation.  The  data  should  -be  significant  not 
only  for  Pennsylvania,  but  also  as  a  national  study. 

2.     A  five  year  cumulative  study  beginning  with  12th  grade 
pupils  in  secondary  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  study  is  to  discover,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  educational  accomplishment  of  the  pupils  going  into 
college,  into  normal  school,  into  industry,  etc.  The  study  also  hopes  to 
discover  pupils  with  special  ability  for  intellectual  pursuits  who,  be- 
cause of  financial  or  other  difficulties,  are  prevented  from  further 
carrying  out  their  educational  careers.  It  is  also  hoped  to  discover 
what  proportion  of  pupils  actually  enter  higher  institutions  without 
adequate  preparation. 

A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  pupils  entering  college  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  extent  of  growth  due  to 
further  educational  training.  The  characteristic  traits  and  abilities 
necessary  for  successful  pursuit  of  a  college  course  will  be  continually 
evaluated.     On  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  May  1928,  approximately 
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44,000  secondary  school  seniors  in  both  private  and  public  secondary 
schools  were  given  a  battery  of  tests.  The  data  from  these  tests  will 
be  available  to  the  colleges  which  pupils  enter  for  further  study. 

The  type  of  test  given  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  questions 
covering  a  particular  field,  requiring  answers  on  the  "true  false," 
"completion,"  or  "multiple  choice"  principle. 

The  examination  in  English  and  American  History  was  taken  by  all 
pupils.  Pupils  were  also  tested  in  mathematics,  foreign  language,  social 
sciences,  and  natural  sciences,  the  purpose  being  to  so  scale  the  tests 
that  a  pupil  might  take  a  comprehensive  test  covering  the  extent  of 
his  studies  in  each  of  the  branches. 

The  tests  were  administered  by  the  various  cooperating  schools, 
specific  directions  having  been  given  to  insure  comparable  results. 
It  is  proposed  to  carry  this  inquiry  with  a  large  number  of  cases 
through  the  four  years  of  college.  Significant  tests  and  examinations 
will  be  made  at  various  stages  of  the  college  course  of  a  large  number 
of  the  pupils  participating  in  the  high  school  senior  tests. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  secondary  and  higher  curricula  presented 
by  candidates  in  1928  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  together  with 
an  objective  measure  of  their  general  academic  achievement. 

A  third  part  of  the  study  was  a  thorough-going  examination  of 
the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  each  candidate  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  the  cooperating  colleges ;  the  giving  of  a  battery  of  tests, 
devised  to  measure  general  academic  achievement  to  these  students,- 
the  filling  out  of  a  questionnaire  involving  matters  in  regard  to  the 
courses  pursued  in  college  by  each  candidate. 

Each  senior  was  requested  to  take  a  two-day  examination  of  a 
comprehensive  type,  covering  the  various  fields  of  activity.  The 
purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  secure  an  inventory  of  the  baccalaureate 
mind,  and  to  furnish  experimental  data  which  may  be  used  in  the 
study  of  college  and  secondary  school  relationships. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT  FACILITIES 

BUILDINGS 

The  past  number  of  years  has  seen  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
(character  of  the  secondary  school  buildings  erected  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Architects  and  boards  of  education  are  cooperating  in 
developing  buildings  which  will  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  second- 
ary school  to  be  accomodated.  Each  building  situation  is  a  separate 
study,  and  no  set  rules  can  be  established  for  the  number  and  kind 
of  the  classrooms  to  be  included  in  a  given  unit. 

Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  a  secondary  school  building, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  definitely  what  activities  are  to  form  the 
program  before  any  plans  can  be  developed.     It  is  the  purpose  of 
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the  Secondary  School  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
School  Buildings,  and  local  boards  of  education  and  architects,  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  secondary  school  building  program  which  will 
enable  the  architect  and  local  school  authorities  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  units  to  be  included  in  a  given  building.  To  this  end, 
cooperative  studies  are  made  of  each  secondary  school  building 
situation.  Recommendations  are  then  made  in  accordance  with  the 
present  and  probable  future  needs  of  the  district. 

In  developing  a  secondarjr  school  building,  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  regular  classroom  work;  special  facilities  for  such  work 
as  art,  music,  home  economics,  shop,  agriculture,  mechanical  drawing, 
general  units  for  health,  assembly,  library,  offices,  rest  rooms,  health 
room,  storage  rooms,  etc.  In  small  school  buildings  it  is  necessary 
to  adapt  regular  facilities  to  meet  the  specialized  functions  which  must 
be  served. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  new  school  buildings  housing  secondary 
schools  were  erected  during  the  biennium  1926-1928  or  were  projected 
during  the  biennium  and  will  be  available  for  occupancy  some  time 
during  the  school  year  1928-29.  Major  alterations  were  made  to 
93  buildings  during  the  same  period. 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

During  the  past  biennium,  a  great  many  schools  have  stressed 
the  development  of  a  landscape  plan  for  the  high  school  building. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  State  College  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Affairs  at  Harrisburg  many  school  yards  have 
been  laid  out  for  proper  landscaping. 

Whereas  school  buildings  formerly  were  built  on  small  plots  of 
ground,  most  districts  now  in  planning  for  school  buildings  are  provid- 
ing very  large  plots.  The  example  in  Harrisburg  is  typical  of  what  is 
being  done  through  the  State.  One  board  of  school  directors,  in  build- 
ing two  new  high  schools,  secured  lots  of  approximately  thirty  acres 
for  each  of  the  schools.  Inasmuch  as  ground  was  not  available  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  into  the  suburbs 
to  find  suitable  locations. 

In  the  smaller  communities  larger  tracts  are  being  secured.  High 
Schools  are  provided  with  playgrounds  of  approximately  six  acres 
with  ample  opportunity  for  physical  education,  school  garden,  etc. 

Many  schools  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  community  in  landscap- 
ing school  grounds.  A  number  of  communities  have  advertised  a 
Community  Planting  Day  on  the  grounds  of  the  high  school  building. 
Citizens  are  invited  to  come  and  help  beautify  the  school  property.  A 
representative  of  State  College  and  the  County  Agent  are  often  present 
to  direct  the  activities  of  the  day.     Citizens  of  the  community  are 
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invited  to  bring  their  baskets  for  a  big  picnic  dinner  and  also  to  bring 
their  hoes,  mattocks,  shovels,  rakes,  and  other  planting  implements.  In 
sending  out  the  invitations,  one  committee  said  "let  us  have  a  good 
old-fashioned  'get-together'  and  work  and  plant  for  the  future.  You 
will  be  happy  when  you  see  the  results  of  your  work  grow  and 
blossom." 

One  of  the  objectives  set  up  by  the  Division  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation for  the  biennium  1928-1930  is  to  encourage  the  beautification 
of  secondary  school  grounds. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  the  development  of  secondary  school  libraries.  Approximately 
$300,000  is  being  expended  annually  in  providing  more  adequate 
libraries  for  Pennsylvania  high  schools.  This  is  equivalent  to  $1.00 
per  pupil  per  year,  the  amount  recommended  for  allocation  to 
library   expenses. 

For  effective  use  the  library  must  be  organized  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  trained  librarian  or  teacher-librarian.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  every  county  of  the  State  in  library  development  and  in 
reaching  the  standard  of  — 

a.  A  trained  librarian  or  teacher-librarian  in  every  school. 

b.  An  organized  comprehensive  library  available  to  every  pupil. 

c.  A  policy  in  every  school  providing  adequately  for  the  growth 
of  the  library. 

In  one  county,  every  high  school  library  is  organized  under  the 
direction  of  a  librarian  or  teacher-librarian  with  a  library  club  to 
assist  in  the  work.  This  is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  LABORATORIES 

The  quality  of  laboratory  work  in  the  secondary  school  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  provision  of  satisfactory  equipment  to  carry 
out  laboratory  work.  Many  studies  have  bejen  made  during  the 
past  years  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  demonstration  and  individual 
laboratory  work.  It  is  generally  believed  that  much  of  the  work  of 
the  junior  high  school  should  be  demonstration  but  that  pupils  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  technique  in  handling  laboratory 
apparatus.  In  the  senior  high  school  both  group  and  individual 
laboratory  has  proved  effective.  Much  of  the  work  in  this  division, 
however,  can  be  done  through  demonstration. 

The  change  in  emphasis  in  the  recitation  whereby  classroom  pro- 
cedure is  conceived  as  directing  learning  activities  dictates  that  ample 
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opportunity  be  given  in  the  laboratory  sciences  for  the  use  of  apparatus. 
The  addition  of  large  balanced  aquariums,  for  biology ;  electrical 
apparatus  taken  from  automobiles  and  small  electrical  plants,  for 
physics ;  industrial  activities  such  as  cement  manufacture,  for 
chemistry ;  add  much  to  the  interest  of  science  courses. 

An  outstanding  development  has  been  the  provision  of  satisfactory 
laboratory  furniture  for  the  small  high  school.  Demonstration  desks, 
laboratory  tables  equipped  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  window 
benches  are  now  being  installed  in  all  new  secondary  school  build- 
ings and  schools  having  inadequate  equipment  are  fast  providing 
the  necessary  laboratory  furniture. 

VISUAL   EDUCATION 

The  object,  specimen,  and  model  have  long  been  recognized  as 
standard  teaching  devices.  In  many  schools,  however,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  develop  the  school  museum  in  which  visual  education 
materials  are  collected  and  filed,  or  stored.  Filing  cases  are  now 
being  supplied  in  secondary  schools  for  this  purpose  and  even  the 
smaller  schools  are  beginning  to  develop  museums.  New  secondary 
school  buildings  are  including  provision  for  this  purpose.  Adequate 
maps  for  the  general  use  of  the  school,  history,  and  geography,  are 
also  being  purchased  and  preserved.  In  many  of  the  smaller  schools 
valuable  teaching  material  has  been  destroyed  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  storage  facilities.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  these  materials  so  that  they  may  be  available  from 
year  to  year. 

PRACTICAL   ARTS 

The  addition  of  home  economics,  shop,  and  agriculture  to  the 
program  of  studies  has  made  it  necessary  to  purchase  equipment  for 
these  subjects.  Districts  are  finding  it  possible  and  desirable  to  install, 
initially,  minimum  basic  equipment  and  to  purchase,  yearly,  added 
materials  until  full  equipment  has  been  provided.  Successive  units 
of  the  general  shop  or  home-making  equipment  can  be  added  yearly. 
The  same  is  true  of  equipment  for  physical  education. 

FINE  ARTS 

Larger  school  systems  are,  in  general,  equipped  for  work  in  art 
and  music.  Equipment  for  this  work  is  as  yet  lacking  in  many 
districts.  Pictures  for  art  appreciation,  materials  for  drawing,  paint- 
ing, etc.,  the  pianos  for  general  music  work,  the  phonograph,  with  a 
suitable  collection  of  records  for  music  appreciation,  are  standard 
equipment  for  secondary  schools. 
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TENDENCIES   IN   CURRICULUM   DEVELOPMENT   AS    SHOWN   BY 
ANNUAL  CLASSDjTCATION  REPORTS 

Social  Science  and  History — 

a.  In  the  junior  high  school  courses,  in  general,  social  science 

has  been  found  quite  successful. 

b.  The  problems  of  democracy  course  has  found  marked  favor 

with  the  senior  high  schools. 

c.  There  are  a  variety  of  history  courses  for  the  tenth  year 

but,  in  general,  these  conform  to  the  objectives  for  world 
history. 

Science — 

a.  Science  is  becoming  well  established  in  grades  below  the 

ninth  year  although  practice  is  not  as  yet  generally  es- 
tablished. 

b.  General  science  and  biology  are  accepted  as  constants  in  the 

program  of  studies. 

c.  Over  fifty  percent  of  the  pupils  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve 

are  taking  either  physics  or  chemistry. 

Foreign  Language — 

a.  Introductory   language    courses    are   finding   favor    in    the 

junior  high  school,  particularly  in  grade  8. 

b.  German  is  again  finding  a  place  in  the  curriculum.     Six 

thousand  sis  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  German  in  1926-27. 

Commercial  Education — 

a.  Junior  Business  Training  in  finding  a  place  as  a  constant 

in  the  junior  high  school  program  of  studies  and  is  of- 
fered as  an  elective  in  many  four  year  and  senior  high 
schools. 

b.  Guidance  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  com- 

mercial curriculum.  Courses  in  business  are  attractive 
and  practical.  Pupils  whose  probable  educational  and 
vocational  careers  will  lead  them  elsewhere  often  "flock 
to  the  commercial  course. 

c.  The  number  of  schools  offering  curriculums  in  the  secretarial 

training  course  are  increasing. 

d.  Salesmanship  is  finding  favor  in  the  curriculum  of  larger 

schools. 

Music — ■ 

a.  Music  is  a  constant  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum. 

b.  The  number  of  bands  and  orchestras  is  increasing. 
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Art— 

a.  Art  work  is  a  part  of  the  core  curriculum  of  the  junior  high 

school. 

b.  The  commercial  side  of  art  is  attracting  an  increasing  num- 

ber of  pupils  into  this  field. 

c.  Many  of  the  smaller  schools  are  now  organizing  courses  in 

art  appreciation. 

Health  and  Physical  Education— 

a.  Personal  hygiene  is,  as  it  should,  receiving  more  attention. 

In  this  respect  the  secondary  school  has  an  obligation 
which  can  only  be  discharged  through  the  organization  of 
a  complete  program. 

b.  Physical  education  included  in  the  curriculum  for  larger 

schools  for  a  number  of  years  is  now  being  given  a  definite 
location  in  the  program  of  smaller  schools. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Agriculture — 

a.  Exploratory  courses  in  shop   are  the  rule  in  junior  high 

schools. 

b.  These  exploratory  courses  have  made  it  possible  to  develop 

the  advanced  courses  in  the  senior  high  schools. 

c.  Part-cooperative   courses    are    receiving    considerable   favor 

where  attempted. 

d.  Agricultural    education   is   being   extended    in   rural    com- 

munities. 

Homemaking — 

a.  Homemaking  is  recognized  as  a  constant  in  the  program  of 

the  junior  high  school. 

b.  The  number  of  girls  electing  homemaking  is  increasing. 

Guidance — 

a.  Guidance  instruction  is  a  part  of  the  core  program  of  the 

junior  high  school. 

b.  Guidance  service  is  becoming  an  accepted  function  of  the 

secondary  school,  and  schools  are  organizing  to  provide 
for  the  program. 

Social  Activity  Program — 

a.  Secondary  school  teachers  are  developing  a  philosophy  of 

extra-curricular  activities  to  contribute  to  the  objectives 
of  education. 

b.  The  program  in  Pennsylvania  most  generally  includes: 

(1)     Homeroom 
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(2)  Clubs 

(3)  Assembly 

(4)  Pupil  participation  in  school  government 

(5)  Cooperation  with  other  agencies  such  as  the  Red 
Crosis,  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  etc. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  segregation  of  mentally  backward  children  to  relieve  regular 
grades  of  a  handicap  and  to  offer  suitable  educational  opportunity  for 
the  mentally  retarded  originated  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Due  to  lack  of  general  pedagogical  and  educational  experience 
applicable  in  this  new  enterprise,  method  and  practice  were  wanting. 
A  free  lance  educational  movement  resulted  unamenable  to  the  controls 
iri  practice  in  other  educational  fields.  Practically  every  school  dis- 
trict having  a  class  or  classes  for  mental  and  pedagogical  retardates 
had,  and  still  has,  its  own  program  for  their  segregation  and  educational 
treatment.  This  is  true  of  classes  in  districts  within  the  same  State, 
and  it  is  true  of  our  own.  The  primary  aim  and  objective  for  the  school 
year  1926-27  was  to  institute  uniform  educational  procedure  in  the 
classes  throughout  our  own  State  endeavoring  in  this  way  to  place  the 
education  of  the  mentally  backward  on  the  same  professional  level  as 
all  other  public  school  practice.  The  following  means  were  employed 
to  attain  this  objective: 

Formulation  of  standards  by  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation for  approval  of  special  classes  of  all  types  as  man- 
dated in  paragraph  four,  Section  1413  of  the  School 
Code. 

Eegional  Conferences  on  Special  Education,  featuring 
demonstrations  of  special  class  teaching,  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  uniform  orthogenic  method  and  prac- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

Elimination  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
Special  Education,  of  feebleminded  children  requiring  in- 
stitutional training  and  care. 

A  legally  certified  teacher  in  every  orthogenic  backward 
class. 

Consolidation  of  single  special  class  units  into  larger 
units  wherever  feasible.     (Lancaster  and  Donora  organ- 
ized five  class  units  in  1926-27). 
During  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  the  primary  aim  was  to  fa- 
miliarize people  in  general  and  school  people  in  particular,  with  Penn- 
sylvania's entire  special  education  program.     Therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  continuance  of  our  endeavors  to  stabilize  orthogenic'  method  and 
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practice  and  to  establish  a  uniform  educational  procedure  in  classes 
already  organized,  a  publicity  program  was  planned.  The  following 
means  were  employed  to  familiarize  school  people  at  least  with  Penn- 
sylvania's entire  special  education  program: 

Addressing  professional  educational  meetings;  such  as 
Superintendents  Conferences,  Institutes,  Directors  Meet- 
ings and  -Eound  Tables. 

Discussing  the  special  education  program  with  the  sen- 
ior class  in  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  in  the 
State. 

Holding  one-day  Regional  Conferences  at  Scranton, 
West  Chester  and  Monaca,  the  morning  session  being  de- 
voted to  a  demonstration  of  orthogenic  method  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  afternoon  session  to  an  open  forum  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  morning's  demonstration  and  State  Stand- 
ards in  special  education. 

In  June  1928  approximately  720  special  classes  of  all  types  for 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children  were  in  operation  as 
compared  with  495  at  the  end  of  the  1924-26  biennium ;  an  approximate 
increase  of  235  classes. 

During  the  biennium  eight  blind  babies  participated  in  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  care  and  training  of  indigent  blind  babies. 

Eighteen  blind  students  and  one  deaf  student  received  aid  from 
the  Higher  Education  Fund  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  during  the 
biennium. 

PLANS   FOR  BIENNIUM   1928-30 

The  special  education  program  for  the  biennium  June  1,  1928  to 
June  1,  1930  embraces : 

A  continuation  of  the  publicity  program  and  profes- 
sionalizing of  special  education  as  developed  during  the 
previous  biennium  and  the  institution  of  a  curriculum  for 
teachers  of  orthogenic  backward  classes  in  one  or  several 
of  our  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  main  hinderance  in  the  development  of  our  special 
education  program  is  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  teach- 
ers. Therefore,  a  curriculum  for  training  teachers  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  has  been  submitted  to  the  Curri- 
cular  Revision  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School 
Principals  for  its  consideration. 

The  formulation  and  institution  of  a  State- wide  correc- 
tive speech  and  speech  improvement  program. 
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Speech,  is  the  most  frequently  used  and  most  neglected 
form  of  human  behavior.  Three  phases  of  a  speech  im- 
provement program  should  be  considered. 

a.  Enrichment  of  vocabulary. 

b.  Improvement  in  expression,  inflection,  emphasis  and 
voice  modulation. 

c.  Correction  of  enunciation  defects,  speech  mannerisms, 
profound  speech  defects,  such  as  stammering  and 
stuttering. 

The  correction  of  enunciation  defects  and  training  in 
precision  of  articulation  is  receiving  little  or  no  attention. 
This  phase  should  be  considered  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  of  a  speech  improvement  program.  Expres- 
sion and  vocabulary  enrichment  are  mere  topping.  Every 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  classroom  should  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  speech  and  the  fundamen- 
tals of  articulation  to  correct  minor  speech  defects. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  this  type  of  instruction 
in  the  English  Department  of  our  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  formulation  of  a  program  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  all 
deaf  and  blind  children  of  school  age. 

The  resident  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the 
State  have  full  capacity  enrollments  and  waiting  lists. 
In  addition  the  Child  Helping  and  Accountancy  Bureau 
has  discovered,  after  checking  the  DBC  blanks  for  1927-28 
returned  by  school  districts,  quite  a  number  of  deaf  and 
blind  children  who  are  not  enrolled  in  resident  schools  for 
the  deaf  or  the  blind  and  who  are  not  receiving  suitable 
instructions  as  mandated  by  Section  1413  and  Section 
1414. 

It  might  be  possible  to  affect  a  cooperative  plan  on  the 
part  of  first  and  second  class  school  districts  and  the  re- 
sident schools  so  that  classes  might  be  established  in  the 
public  schools  for  young  deaf  or  blind  children  residing  in 
such  districts  and  in  the  environs  who  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  resident  schools  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
age  for  trade  instruction. 

Some  provision  should  also  be  made  for  mental  exam- 
inations for  all  deaf  or  blind  children  before  they  are 
enrolled  in  resident  schools  as  State  pupils.  Education 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen is  compulsory.     Frequently  parents  present  children 
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for  enrollment  at  a  resident  school  for  the  deaf  or  the 
blind  after  traveling  quite  a  distance  and  after  incurring 
relatively  heavy  expenses  only  to  have  the  child  rejected 
because  of  mental  deficiency.  Some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  examination  of  such  children  in  or  near 
their  school  districts. 
A  study  of  the  aim  and  methods  of  the  Home  for  the  Training  in 
Speech  of  Deaf  Children  Before  they  are  of  School  Age. 

The  aim  of  the  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of 
Deaf  Children  Before  they  are  of  School  Age  is  to  teach 
young  deaf  children  speech  and  speech  reading  and  lan- 
guage proficiency  so  that  they  may  pursue  their  educa- 
tion in  public  schools  for  the  hearing.  Frequent  instances 
have  come  to  our  attention  within  the  last  three  years 
where  children,  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Home  and  accredited  to  take  their  place  with  hearing 
children  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  referred  to  and 
enrolled  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  should  occur  if  the  Home  for  the  Training  in 
Speech  of  Deaf  Children  Before  they  are  of  School  Age 
were  actually  accomplishing  its  aim. 


EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

The  biennium  1926-1928  has  witnessed  a  very  gratifying  develop- 
ment of  Extension  Education  in  all  of  its  phases.  The  newness  of 
the  service,  without  precedent  in  administrative  procedure,  presented 
many  problems,  most  of  which  have  been  solved.  The  increased  enroll- 
ment in  extension  classes  of  all  kinds  vindicates  the  action  of  the 
1925  General  Assembly  in  establishing  extension  schools  and  classes 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  program  of  the  Commonwealth. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

After  a  series  of  conferences  giving  close  study  to  legislative  pro- 
vision, formal  interpretation  and  ruling  has  been  given  to  all  perti- 
nent aspects  of  the  extension  education  program  as  follows : 

Extension  schools  and  extension  classes  shall  designate  any  free 
public  school  classes  maintained  at  any  time  or  place  within  a  district, 
outside  of  the  day-school  organization,  excepting  vocational  and  special- 
education  classes  which  are  reimbursable  as  such. 

All  extension  courses  of  study  so  organized,  maintained,  and 
completed  are  eligible  to  reimbursement  as  such,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Amendment  of  the  regulations  governing  the  issuance  of  Emergency 
Certificates  was  made  providing  for  every  possible  certification  need  in 
the  extension  education  field. 

Adjustment  of  the  Superintendents'  Annual  Report  and  of  the 
Application  for  Appropriation  form  and  the  creation  of  a  special 
Extension  Education  Report  form  have  been  accomplished,  meeting 
every  administrative  need  of  Extension  Education. 

Minimum  standards  as  to  teacher  load,  pupil  load,  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
records,  physical  equipment,  and  general  requirements  governing  ap- 
proval of  extension  courses  for  reimbursement,  have  been  formulated 
and  approved. 

Minimum  standards  as  to  schedule  of  classes,  provisions  for  reference 
and  study,  teacher  load,  pupil  load,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  credits, 
requirements  for  graduation,  records  and  reports,  governing  approval 
of  extension  high  schools  for  accreditment,  have  been  formulated  and 
approved. 

Minimum  standards  as  to  schedule  of  classes,  pupil  load,  credits, 
physical  equipment,  and  general  requirements  governing  approval  of 
summer-high-school  courses  taken  for  advanced  credit,  have  been 
formulated  and  approved. 

GROWTH  OF  EXTENSION  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 

The  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  in  all  types  of  extension  schools 
is  gratifying.  A  sound,  healthy  growth  has  been  supported  by  the 
conservative  judgment  of  superintendents  and  directors  of  public 
schools.  There  is  every  evidence  that  educational  opportunities  for 
working  girls  and  boys  and  for  adults  whose  earlier  educational 
opportunity  was  restricted,  is  meeting  a  genuine  demand  and  that 
annually  thousands  more  are  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  outstanding  development  of  the  biennium  in  evening  high  school 
work  is  the  fully  accredited  standard  evening  high  school,  in  which 
1he  maximum  pupil  load  successfully  carried  out  will  permit  a  pupil 
to  complete  the  last  four  years  of  public  school  work  in  six  years  of 
attendance  at  evening  classes.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Reading,  and 
Erie  have  established  Standard  Evening  High  Schools.  Other  cities 
are  formulating  a  change  of  program  to  meet  the  standards  required 
of  evening  high  schools  for  accreditment. 

While  established  administrative  procedure  makes  an  accurate  re- 
port of  enrollment  to  date  impossible,  the  following  comparison  of 
the  school  year  1926-1927  with  that  of  1927-1928  gives  evidence  of 
increase  in  enrollment. 
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Minors  (16-21) 

Adults 

Total 

Boys 

Girls     Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Male     Tem  ale 

Tota) 

1926-27      .  .      

9,224 

9.089 

9,925  ,  19,149 
10,345     19,434 

7,639 
8,025 

8,512 

16.151 

16,863     18,437 

35.300 

1927-28      

8,846  !  16,871 

17,114     19,191  !  36,305 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  total  enrollment  of  1,005,  or  over  2.2  percent. 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  the  evening  elementary  school  work  greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  method  and  content  better  suited  to  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  adults.  Intensive  courses,  utilizing  the  experience  of  older  pupils, 
are  enabling  them  to  bridge  the  gap  between  an  interrupted  elementary 
schooling  and  the  public  high  school  with  less  loss  of  time. 

The  outstanding  need  for  educational  opportunity  for  workers  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  of 
evening  elementary  schools  as  shown  by  the  following  comparison. 


Minors  (16-21) 

Adults 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Men     Women 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1926-27      .      . 

1,907  '     1,835 
1,774  '     1,551 

3,742 
3,325 

2,336       2,022 

4.358 

4,243 
7,133 

3,857 

8.100 

1927-28      „ 

5,359       4,439       9,798 

5,990     13,123 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  total  enrollment  of   5,023,  or  over  62.0   percent. 

ENGLISH   AND    CITIZENSHIP    CLASSES    FOR    IMMIGRANTS    AND 
NATIVE  ILLITERATES 

The  outstanding  development  of  the  biennium  in  immigrant 
education  is  the  establishment  and  growth  of  home  classes  for  foreign- 
born  mothers.  "While  no  report  is  available,  it  is  definitely  known 
that  a  number  of  cities  have  included  home  classes  for  foreign-born 
mothers  in  their  public  school  programs,  Pittsburgh  leading  the  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth  with  eighteen  full-time,  home-class  teachers  de- 
voting their  entire  time  to  reaching  and  teaching  foreign-born 
mothers  in  their  homes.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over  4,000 
foreign-born  mothers  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  receiving  instruction  in 
English  and  citizenship  in  home  classes. 

Greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
new  immigrant  arrival  who  is  often  well  educated  in  his  native  land. 
Changes  in  course  content  and  method  are  enabling  the  immigrant 
high  school  or  university  student  to  learn  English  language  quickly 
and  find  his  place  in  our  educational  institutions  for  a  continuance 
of  his  schooling,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 
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Notwithstanding  restriction  of  immigration,  the  total  increase  in 
enrollment  in  English  and  citizenship  classes  during  the  biennium 
bas  been  remarkable,  as  shown  by  the  following  comparison. 


Minors  (16-21) 

Adults 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1926-27                        

2,141 
1,729 

1,583 
1,497 

3,724 
3,226 

11,090 
9,510 

3,748 
9,707 

14,038 
19,217 

13,231 
11,239 

5,331 

18.562 

1927-28      . 

11,204  !  22,443 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  total  enrollment  of  3,881,  or  over  20.8  percent. 

OBJEC1WES  FOR  THE  BIENNIUM  1928-1930 

The  development  of  Extension  Education  during  the  coming  bien- 
nium will  have  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Further  increase  in  enrollment  in  immigrant  education  classes 
to  effect  a  more  genuine  assimilation  of  our  foreign-born  popu- 
lation. 

2.  Further  development  of  Home  Classes  for  Foreign-born  Mothers. 

3.  The  development  of  a  system  of  follow-up  and  enrollment  of 
new  immigrant  arrivals. 

4.  The  development  of  a  State-wide  plan  for  acceptance  of  public 
school  credentials  in  lieu  of  naturalization  examinations. 

5.  Emphasis  upon  articulation  of  evening  high  school  courses  with 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  standard  evening  high 
schools  in  smaller  cities. 

6.  The  development  of  a  system  of  high  school  correspondence 
courses  for  directed  study  to  facilitate  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  evening  high  school  work  in  smaller  cities  and 
rural  districts. 

7.  The  establishment  of  minimum  standards  governing  accredit- 
ment  of  university  extension  credit  courses. 

8.  The  development  of  systematic  and  recreational  reading  courses 
for  home  study  in  simple  English  for  the  average  worker  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

9.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  effective  State-wide 
program  in  Parental  Education. 

10.  The  establishment  of  extension  centers  in  which,  by  cooperation, 
individuals  may  secure  educational  opportunity  of  any  nature 
from  English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants  and  native  illiter- 
ates, through  elementary  and  secondary  school  instruction,  on 
to  university  instruction  in  both  graduate  and  under-graduate 
courses,  by  means  of  a  well  coordinated  extension  education 
program. 
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11.     Preparation  and  publication  of  bulletins  needed  in  Extension 
Education. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  assisting  in  establishing,  supervising  and  inspecting  and 
approving  for  purposes  of  reimbursing  vocational  education  schools 
and  courses  maintained  as  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Vocational  Education  is  very  specific  in  character.  It  aims  to  de- 
velop skill  and  efficiency  in  some  given,  trade  or  occupation.  It  in- 
volves actual  participation  in  the  trade  or  occupation,  technical  train- 
ing in  the  skills  incident  thereto  and  instruction  in  related  subject 
matter.  This  necessitates  shop  experience  either  under  school  auspices 
or  through  actual  trade  experience  under  productive  conditions. 

Practical  arts  instruction  aims  primarily  to  give  the  pupils  some 
conception  of  various  types  of  vocational  activities.  It  also  develops 
an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  opportunities  concerned  with  certain 
trades  and  the  occupational  conditions  incident  thereto.  Practical 
arts  instruction  includes  those  fields  of  educational  activities  commonly 
referred  to  as  industrial  arts,  general  agriculture  and  home  economics 
instruction  on  a  general  education  nature. 

The  field  of  vocational  education  is  broad  and  a  complex  including 
a  large  variety  of  trade  education  classes,  agricultural  schools  for  boys 
of  the  rural  districts  and  specific  home  economics  courses  for  girls  and 
women. 

Employed  youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  attend  school  eight  hours  per  week.  Tbe  school  com- 
monly attended  by  this  rather  large  group  of  adolescent  youth  is  usually 
referred  to  as  a  continuation  school.  The  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  these  schools  is  included  in  the  scope  of  work  of  the  Voca- 
tional Division. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

During  the  past  biennium  a  goodly  number  of  new  classes  have  been 
added  in  school  districts  already  maintaining  vocational  industrial 
education  programs  and  other  centers  have  started  new  programs  in 
this  field.  New  vocational  industrial  programs  were  started  in  the  fol- 
lowing districts: 

Aliquippa,  Beaver  County 

Cheltenham  Township  Montgomery  County 

Pottstown,  Montgomery  County 

Phoenixville,  Chester  County 
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Hanover,  York  County 
Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County 
Trevorton,  Northumberland  County. 
Republic,  Fayette  County 
.    Latrobe,  Westmoreland  County 

The  majority  of  these  districts  organized  the  larger  portion  of  their 
vocational  industrial  programs  on  the  part-time  cooperative  plan 
whereby  the  boys  spend  two  weeks  in  school  and  two  weeks  in  industry. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  is  building 
a  large  central  trade  school  for  boys  which  will  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 1600  pupils.  Plans  are  in  progress  for  another  trade  school  in 
the  colored  section  of  the  city.  Provision  is  being  made  to  provide 
trade  facilities  for  over  3,000  pupils  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  A  new 
trade  school  for  girls,  started  two  years  ago,  has  also  been  organized. 

Philadelphia  has  adopted  the  plan  of  combining  the  voluntary  and 
required  attendance  in  their  trade  schools.  This  city  has  recently  built 
a  large  girls  trade  school  costing  considerably  over  $1,000,000.  At  the 
present  time  the  Jules  Mastbaum  Trade  School  is  being  erected  which 
will  also  house  both  the  continuation  school  and  trade  school  in  one 
section  of  the  city.  Plans  are  also  being  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  third  large  trade  school  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Aliquippa,  Beaver  County,  started  a  new  vocational  industrial 
program  last  summer,  after  a  careful  study  had  been  made  of  the 
occupation  opportunities  in  the  Jones-Laughlin  Corporation  plants 
which  are  the  predominating  industries.  A  trade  school  building  was 
constructed  near  the  senior  high  school.  This  buildiqg  provided  for 
four  units  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  by  September.  It  is  being 
doubled  in  size  this  summer. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  part-time  trade  extension  education 
is  being  developed  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  whereby  over  5,000 
students  are  being  accommodated.  Over  800  plumbing  apprentices  are 
attending  school  through  these  extension  courses.  A  number  of  other 
cities  are  carrying  out  a  similar  program  on  a  less  extensive  basis. 

Retail  selling  has  been  further  developed  throughout  the  State. 
In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  a  full  time  coordinator  was  secured  to 
provide  training  for  this  phase  of  education.  Retail  selling  is  also 
included  in  the  program  of  the  Willi ainsport  schools.  Probably  the 
most  significant  development  in  this  field  of  education  has  been  in 
the  City  of  Lancaster  where  the  work  was  organized  on  the  part 
time  basis  beginning  with  the  school  year  1927-1928  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  18  girls. 

Outstanding  progress  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  fore- 
manship  training  classes.     A  number  of  these  classes  were  conducted 
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throughout  the  State  in  a  varying  group  of  industries  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration.  Some  of  these  classes  were  conducted  in  Philadel- 
phia, Williamsport,  Watsontown  and  New  Kensington.  This  has  led 
the  way  for  a  more  extensive  program  which  is  being  conducted  either 
by  the  plants  locally  or  by  outside  assistance  from  the  Vocational 
Division  or  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  teachers  training  institutions. 

The  leader  training  program  has  probably  been  more  important 
than  the  foremanship  training  program  itself.  Mr.  G.  A.  McGarvey 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  worked  in  cooperation 
with  members  of  the  Vocational  Division  in  training  conference 
leaders.  In  the  first  training  program  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
ten  industries  sent  17  representatives.  These  ten  plants  are  now  con- 
ducting their  own  foremanship  training  conferences  which  are  being 
led  by  leaders  from  their  own  plants  trained  in  the  leader  training 
conferences.  The  demand  for  this  work  has  become  so  great  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  vocational  industrial  staff  was  assigned 
to  the  Philadelphia  area  to  supervise  this  phase  of  education  in  addition 
to  the  other  supervisory  work  in  vocational  education  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area. 

Organizations  in  Philadelphia  requesting  this  service  are ;  the  Metal 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Laundryowners '  Exchange,  the  Re- 
tail Meat  Dealers,  the  Plumbing  and  Heating  Industry  and  the 
Philadelphia  Typothetae.  Similar  organizations  from  the  cities  of 
Lancaster,  Chester,  Pottstown  and  York  have  also  requested  such 
service. 

A  leader  training  program  was  conducted  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  during  the  summer  of  1927  and  another  during  the  summer 
of  1928.  A  number  of  men  trained  in  these  conferences  are  now 
conducting  conferences  in  their  own  plants.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
first  conference  was  the  establishment  of  a  foremanship  training 
program  on  a  city  wide  basis  for  the  City  of  "Williamsport.  This  pro- 
gram was  conducted  by  the  city  director  of  vocational  education 
last  winter. 

Industrial  arts  education  in  Pennsylvania  continues  to  grow.  Many 
new  districts  have  organized  this  phase  of  education  and  in  several 
instances  vocational  education  programs  have  grown  Jout  of  such 
organization.  The  districts  of  Cheltenham  Township,  Corry,  Latrobe, 
Hanover,  Pottstown,  Pottsville,  Trevorton  and  others  have  established 
vocational  industrial  education  programs  after  the  initial  organization 
of  the  industrial  arts  type  of  education  in  grades  7,  8  and  9. 

In  the  development  of  an  industrial  arts  program  in  the  smaller 
districts  it  is  essential  to  give  a  variety  of  activities  to  boys  in  shop 
work   as   compared   with   practice   in   woodworking   only.      The   past 
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biennium  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  districts  having  the  general 
shop  or  the  multiple  activity  shop. 

A  large  field  remains  undeveloped  in  an  apprenticeship  program  in 
the  various  building  trades.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  apprenticeship  programs  in  the  plumbing  and 
heating  industries.  Interior  decorating,  carpentry,  plastering,  masonry, 
electrical  installation  and  similar  lines  of  work  offer  excellent  possibi- 
lities for  development. 

Due  to  economic  conditions  in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
fields  eveniug  mining  instruction  has  been  somewhat  temporarily 
curtailed. 

The  extension  of  vocational  education  program  through  foreman- 
ship  training  classes  offers  great  possibilities.  It  is  expected  that 
large  numbers  of  conference  leaders  will  be  trained  who  will  in  turn 
conduct  foremanship  training  conferences  in  their  local  towns  and 
industries.  Through  this  means  more  rapid  progress  will  be  made  in 
extending  this  important  phase  of  industrial  education. 

The  textile  industries  also  call  for  special  consideration  in  the 
development  of  a  vocational  industrial  education  program.  The  City 
of  Philadelphia  is  giving  the  problem  of  providing  training  for  the 
textile  industries  serious  consideration.  In  consultation  with  the 
Vocational  Division  the  textile  organizations  of  Wyomissing,  Penn- 
sylvania, have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Carey,  former  Edu- 
cational Director  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  South  Philadelphia  Works,  to  provide  for  a  training  program 
in  industrial  education. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the  slate  industry 
with  the  view  of  inaugurating  a  training  program.  The  condition  in 
which  this  industry  finds  itself,  in  competition  with  the  many  manu- 
factured forms  of  roofing  materials  and  other  forms  of  construction, 
makes  it  necessary  that  a  training  program  be  developed.  While  the 
training  of  men  for  the  production  of  slate  is  necessary,  it  is  even  more 
essential  to  train  slate  apprentices  and  craftsmen  to  properly  steer 
slate  production. 

The  need  is  very  apparent  that  a  larger  unit  of  administration  is 
necessary  to  properly  extend  the  benefits  of  real  vocational  industrial 
education.  A  conference  was  held  in  April  in  Pittsburgh  with  a 
group  of  school  superintendents  from  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area 
to  consider  this  problem.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  school  district 
is  too  small  a  unit  to  provide  training  programs  for  an  extensive  list 
of  trades.  This  problem  will  be  given  further  consideration  during  the 
next  biennium. 
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FIELDS  OF  MAJOR  ACTIVITY 

Attention  has  been  given  to  helping  the  various  districts  to  study 
their  needs  for  industrial  education.  In  some  cases  this  required  a 
brief  survey  followed  by  a  letter  of  recommendation.  In  other  cases 
it  required  a  more  extensive  survey.  In  a  great  many  cases  this 
type  of  service  has  resulted  in  the  extension  of  part  time  cooperative 
vocational  training  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  and  unit  trade  education 
in  the  10th  grade.  This  program  is  usually  preceded  by  an  industrial 
program  in  grades  7,  8  and  9. 

The  members  of  the  Vocational  staff  are  making  a  study  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  for  conference  leaders  throughout  the  State, 
associations  to  be  served  and  times  and  places  for  such  conferences. 
Contacts  are  being  made  with  the  various  industries  who  desire  these 
foremanship  leader  training  programs. 

Considerable  attention  is  also  being  given  to  a  larger  program  of 
apprenticeship  training.  Thus  far  the  principal  results  have  been 
attained  in  the  training  program  of  the  plumbing  and  heating  indus- 
try. 

CONFERENCES 

A  large  number  of  conferences  were  held  for  industrial  teachers 
throughout  the  State.  During  the  past  two  years  two  State  Voca- 
tional Conferences  were  held.  Industrial  sections  were  also  arranged 
for  in  connection  with  the  two  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion meetings.  Throughout  the  State  numerous  district  conferences 
were  held.  There  are  seven  Arts  Associations,  each  holding  one  session 
a  year  and  seven  regional  districts  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
each  holding  a  conference  yearly.  In  all  of  these  districts,  industrial 
teachers  were  assembled  in  conference.  This  has  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  the  various  phases  of  industrial 
education. 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  following  chart  sets  forth  a  few  comparative  statistical  figures 
which  are  significant : 


Type    of    work 

Districts 

Teachers 

Enrollments 

1926-7 

1927-8 

1926-7 

1927-8 

1926-7 

1927-8 

All  day  trade   courses   

Part-time  cooperative  _  _    

20 
12 

23 
17 
•30 

198 
104 

270 

260 
135 

4,365 

1    9.9<1 

5,314 
1  253 

Evening    trade   extension    

37 

262     !          7,534 

*6,820 

*  Decrease   due   to   reduced    enrollments   in    evening    mining   schools    because    of    depression 
in  mining  industry. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trade  and  industrial  courses  of  voca- 
tional grade  given  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania: 


1. 

Architectual  drafting 

23. 

Mining  (anthracite) 

2. 

Automobile  mechanics 

24. 

Mining  (bituminous) 

3. 

Blue  print  reading 

25. 

Molding 

4. 

Automobile  painting 

26. 

Ornamental  iron  work 

5. 

Beauty  culture 

27. 

Painting 

6. 

Body  building 

28. 

Paper  hanging 

7. 

Bricklaying 

29. 

Pattern  making 

8. 

Boiler  construction  and 

30. 

Petroleum  refining 

inspection 

31. 

Plastering 

9. 

Cabinet  making 

32. 

Plumbing 

10. 

Carpentry 

33. 

Power  plant  engineerin 

11. 

Concrete  construction 

34. 

Printing 

12. 

Cooking 

35. 

Power  operating 

13. 

Dressmaking 

36. 

Sheet  metal  work 

14.- 

Electrical  construction 

37. 

Show  card  writing 

15. 

Foremanship  training 

38. 

Structural  iron  work 

16. 

Foundry  practice 

39. 

Structural  steel  draftin 

17. 

Ice  cream  making 

40. 

Surveying 

18. 

Linotype  operating 

41. 

Tailoring 

19. 

Machine  shop  practice  and 

42. 

Telegraphy 

construction 

43. 

Textile  work 

20. 

Mechanical  drafting 

44. 

"Welding 

21. 

Metal  trades 

45. 

"Watch  making 

22. 

Millinery 

CONTINUATION    SCHOOL    EDUCATION 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  continuation  school  as  a  result 
of  the  Child  Labor  legislation  in  1915,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  minors  14  to  16  years  old  employed  in  in- 
dustry. Beginning  with  1924  there  appeared  to  be  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  employers  regarding  juvenile  employment  resulting  in  in- 
creased numbers  employed.  In  1924-1925  the  total  enrollment  was  ap- 
proximately 42.000;  in  1925-1926  it  was  45,000  and  in  1926-1927  it 
was  48,000.  During  the  year  1927-1928  the  enrollment  dropped  to 
16,000.  This  decreased  enrollment  is  due  very  largely  to  the  depression 
in  the  textile  industry.  Decreased  enrollments  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  positions  were  not  available  for  these  minors. 

Of  the  enrollment  in  the  continuation  school  86  per  cent,  will  be 
found  in  the  15  first  and  second  class  cities.  The  other  14  per  cent,  of 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  more  than  100  other  small  continuation 
schools. 
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In  the  large  continuation  schools  the  majority  of  the  districts  have 
ample  local  supervision  to  properly  take  care  of  this  problem.  In  the 
small  continuation  schools  the  problem  of  supervision  and  administra- 
tion from  a  State  standpoint  is  a  difficult  one.  Many  of  these  small 
schools  meet  only  one  and  two  days  a  week  and  frequently  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  properly  trained  teachers. 

Special  efforts  have  been  put  forth  in  the  training  of  continuation 
school  teachers.  An  institution  for  the  training  of  these  teachers  was 
held  at  State  College  this  past  summer.  An  apparent  need  in  this 
held  is  the  securing  of  an  itinerant  teacher  trainer  who  will  assist  in 
solving  the  teaching  problems  of  these  small  schools. 

A  special  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  acquaint  the  men  in  industry 
and  also  the  school  authorities  as  to  what  the  objectives  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  should  be.  When  these  schools  were  first  organized 
they  were  generally  organized  along  the  line  of  a  continuation  of  ele- 
mentary school  education.  In  the  better  schools  this  point  of  view  is 
no  longer  maintained.  The  newer  and  better  conception  of  this  school 
is  that  it  should  be  the  first  unit  of  adult  education.  The  methods  and 
contents  of  the  course  and  the  philosophy  of  administration  should  be 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young  adult  at  work  in  industry. 

"While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  upgrading  of  the 
continuation  school  the  major  portion  of  this  task  is  yet  to  be  done. 
Men  in  industry  and  school  authorities  are  in  need  of  a  more  adequate 
conception  as  to  its  purposes. 

CONFERENCES 
During  the  past  biennium  there  have  been  four  State  Conferences 
with  special  sessions  for  continuation  school  teachers.  Twenty-four 
regional  conferences  were  held  for  continuation  school  teachers  and  five 
county  meetings  for  continuation  school  teachers.  These  conferences 
have  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  upgrading  of  the  teach- 
ers and  school  authorities  in  this  phase  of  education. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 
The  following  statistics  indicate  in  part  the  extent  of  the  continuation 
school  education.    Fully  90  per  cent  of  these  school  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  continuation  schools  in  the  eastern  one-third  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  textile  mills  provide  employment  for  juvenile  labor. 


Continuation  schools 

1926-1927 

1927-1928 

Number    of    districts    

114 

433 

48,542 

114 

Number    of    teachers    

Number   of   pupils    

447 
46,132 
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The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  made  a  study  of  the  continuation 
school  pupils  in  school  attendance  during  a  given  week  in  September 
1925.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  entitled  "Fourteen  and  Fifteen  Year 
Old  Children  in  Industry"  gives  many  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
types  of  employment  in  which  these  juveniles  are  engaged. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Important  developments  in  the  home  economics  education  program 
have  been  as  follows: 

Setting  a  five-year  goal  emphasizing  the  following  phases  of  home 
economics  education — the  home  project,  child  care  and  training,  family 
relationships,  management,  measuring  results  of  instruction,  encourage- 
ment of  self -measurement  of  teachers. 

The  organization  and  development  of  the  home  project  which  is 
now  a  required  part  of  every  vocational  home  economics  program  in 
the  all-day  schools.  Projects  were  completed  during  the  past  school 
year  by  3250  girls.  Reports  of  these  projects  indicate  that  no  piece 
of  school  work  has  been  more  favorably  received  or  more  profitably 
used  than  home  projects.  Many  of  these  home  projects  have  been 
personally. supervised  by  the  teachers. 

Organizations  of  groups  of  parents  for  the  study  of  Child  Psychology 
and  Parent  Education  problems  together  with  the  new  courses  in 
Child  Training  developed  in  certain  districts  where  vocational  home 
economics  was  taught. 

The  growing  interest  of  club  men  and  women,  business  organizations 
and  parent-teacher  associations  in  home  economics  education  evidenced 
by  requests  for  representatives  of  this  phase  of  education  to  appear 
on  programs.  Home  economics  teachers  in  many  communities  through- 
out the  State  have  cooperated  with  the  following  agencies:  home 
demonstration  agents,  nutritional  workers,  associated  charities,  the 
Grange,  Girl  Scouts,  church  clubs  and  the  home. 

Enlarged  programs  for  Community  Day  on  a  county-wide  basis 
where  all  vocational  departments  participate  in  exhibits,  demonstrations 
and  talks.  Staging  demonstration  contests  in  home  economics  as  a 
part  of  the  Annual  State  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harrisburg  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  and  to  stimulate  further  interest  in  the 
work  of  vocational  schools.  Records  of  attendance  show  that  between 
100,000  and  110,000  people  attended  this  display  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Increased  use  of  the  press  by  departments  of  home  economics  for 
acquainting  communities  with  the  schools'  activities. 
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Requests  by  superintendents  for  the  reorganization  of  departments 
of  general  home  economics  on  a  vocational  basis  and  for  the  organization 
of  new  departments  on  a  vocational  basis. 

The  development  of  a  play  school  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
approved  teacher  training  centers  at  Drexel  Institute  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nursery  school  in  connection  with  Temple  University  with 
the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  school  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

The  establishment  of  twelve  new  departments  of  vocational  home 
economics  in  the  day  schools  in  the  following  centers : 
Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  County 
Cecil  Township,  Washington  County 
Center  Township,  Greene  County 
Charleston  Township,  Tioga  County 
Emporium,  Cameron  County 
Liberty,  Tioga  County 
Mifflin  Township,  Columbia  County 
Mt.  Pleasant  Township,  "Wayne  County 
Schwenksville,  Montgomery  County. 
Shickshinny,  Luzerne  County 
Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County 
Thompson  Boro,  Susquehanna  County 
The  organization  of  a  State  Committee  on  Parental  Education. 
The   following   counties  have   not   reported   any  Home   Economics 
activities;  Bedford,  Fulton.  Juniata,  Sullivan  and  Union.     Th^re  are. 
however,  plans  beiner  made  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  home 
economics  work  in  Fulton  and  Sullivan  Counties  in  the  near  future. 

The  part-time  program  for  minors  in  home  economics  education 
remains  undeveloped. 

Although  the  attendance  in  night  classes  indicates  increasing  interest 
in  home  economics  education  there  is  need  for  further  development 
along  this  line.  Recruiting  and  training  teachers  will  be  the  problem 
in  connection  with  the  evening  school  program  which  will  need  consider- 
ation before  much  encouragement  can  be  given  to  increasing  enroll: 
ments. 

i  program  for  training  teachers  in  organizing  and  conducting  home 
projects  in  connection  with  all-day  schools  is  in  need  of  further 
development. 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  State  supervisory  staff  and  County 
Supervisors  have  participated  in  two  State  Vocational  Conferences, 
two  Federal  regional  conferences,  twenty-eight  regional  meetings,  twelve 
to  fourteen  County  Institutes,  two  Annual  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation meetings,  two  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Association  meetings, 
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thirty  to  forty  county  teachers'  meetings  and  ten  teacher  training 
conferences.  Through  these  various  meetings,  every  teacher  in  the 
State  has  been  reached  at  least  twice  every  year. 

Home  Economics  Education 


Type    of   work 


Vocational    day    

Vocational    evening    

Continuation     

(Not  reimbursed  from  home  econom- 
ics  funds) 

Itinerant  teachers  and  county  super- 
visors      

General   home  economics    (day)    


Districts 


Teachers 


Enrollments 


1926-27 


3 

230 


1927-28 

1926-27 

96 

141  ! 

30 

321 

42 

100 

3 

3 

275 

846  1 

1 

1927-28 


150 

328 

95 


3 

860 


3,190 
12,535 
22,000 


125 
167.00C 


3,300 
10,000 
20,625 


200 
180,000 


Note:  The  above  enrollments  represent  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  girls  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  45  in  Pennsylvania.  This  proportion  is  derived  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  1920  census  indicating  that  there  were  2,000,000  women  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  45. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Interest  in  agricultural  education  is  increasing  rapidly  among  both 
adult  and  young  farmers  in  Pennsylvania.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  increased  enrollment  in  the  agricultural  classes  in  many  of  the 
vocational  schools,  the  high  percent  of  juniors  and  seniors  who  elect 
to  take  vocational  work,  thus  completing  a  four  year  course,  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  classes  to  be  conducted  by  county  supervisors  of 
vocational  agriculture,  the  number  of  requests  for  the  services  of  all 
vocational  agricultural  teachers  and  supervisors,  the  enrollment  in 
farmers'  short  courses,  the  attendance  at  vocational  school  community 
days  and  junior  fairs  and  the  keen  interest  shown  by  all  in  the  voca- 
tional exhibit  and  particularly  in  the  vocational  demonstration  contest 
at  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  each  January.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  ultra  conservative  communities  of  the  State  have  established 
rural  community  vocational  schools  and  are  giving  them  full  support 
and  unstinted  praise,  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  type  of  work  being  done  in 
these  schools. 

At  several  places  in  the  State,  districts  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  support  rural  community  vocational  schools  have  formed  joint 
hoards  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  type  of  school.  Entire 
boards  of  school  directors  in  contemplating  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional courses  have  made  long  trips  to  other  districts  where  they  have 
been  able  to  observe  the  practical  work  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  type 
of  school  room  equipment  necessary.  School  directors  and  citizens 
from  a  number  of  districts  that  have  applied  for  vocational  schools, 
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and  officials  from  counties  that  have  applied  for  county  supervisors, 
continue  to  demand  this  service. 

IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENTS  OE  THE  BIENNIUM 

A  special  effort  was  made  during  the  biennium  to  adjust  the  type  of 
supervisor  to  the  type  of  community.  Though  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole 
has  a  general  type  of  agriculture,  yet  there  are  sections  in  which  the 
farming  is  highly  specialized.  With  this  in  mind  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  men  who  are  strong  in  certian  lines  of  farming  in  the 
communities  that  need  this  specialized  training.  Except  for  adjust- 
ments of  this  type,  there  were  few  changes  of  position  within  the  bien- 
nium. 

The  teachers  and  countv  supervisors  who  entered  new  fields  of  work 
during  the  biennium  adapted  their  teaching  to  the  needs  of  their  re- 
spective communities  by  making  rather  careful  surveys  to  determine  the 
farming  needs. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  visit  everv  prospective  vocational  boy 
at  his  home  farm  during  the  summer  in  order  to  explain  to  him  and 
his  parents  the  courses  offered  bv  the  vocational  school.  At  the  time 
of  this  visit  the  agricultural  proiect  was  discussed  and  in  some  cases 
a  proiect  was  selected  and  a  proiect  agreement  madQ  for  the  freshman 
year.  In  cases  where  this  was  not  possible,  supervisors  and  teachers 
had  their  pupils  select  projects  and  make  proiect  agreements  with  their 
parents  earlv  in  the  fall  term. 

Since  the  classroom  instruction  and  the  proiect  should  be  closely  re- 
lated in  order  to  make  the  instruction  function  most  efficiently,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  confine  tho  -nroiects  in  each  school  to  the  subjects 
in  which  classroom  instruction  was  ,<?iven.  Favorable  results  were  seen 
in  the  increased  interest  in  classroom  instruction  and  closer  attention 
to  nroifet  records. 

Agricultural  supervisors  and  teachers  showed  improvement  in  their 
teaching  methods  during  the  biennium.  There  was  less  of  the  craes- 
tion  and  answer  tyne  of  recitation  and  more  of  the  topic  discussion  tvpe. 
More  use  was  made  of  visual  means  of  instruction  and  more  out-door 
teaching  was  done  in  contact  with  actual  -problems. 

Proiect  plans  of  a  higher  type  were  prepared  bv  vocational  pupils 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  -preparation  of  th^se  iVans  was  started 
early  each  fall  and  was  a  very  definite  part  of  the  classroom  and  project 
supervision  work. 

Pupils  were  urged  and  in  manv  cases  reouired  to  conduct  full  year 
projects.  This  was  especially  true  of  animal  proiects.  Where  twelve 
month  projects  were  conducted  the  pupils  were  urged  to  start  early 
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enough  in  the  fall  to  complete  the  project  in  time  for  the  State  Project 
Contest  the  next  December. 

As  a  result  of  early  visits  to  the  farm  homes,  early  organization  of 
project  plans,  the  urge  for  full  year  projects  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
State  Project  Contest,  the  projects  for  the  last  two  years  were  on  the 
average,  considerably  larger  and  more  business  like. 

Project  records  for  the  last  two  years  were  more  accurate  than  in 
former  years.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  use  of  the  improved  pro- 
ject record  book  and  the  fact  that  the  supervisor  is  required  to  in- 
spect the  record  and  make  written  comments,  corrections  or  sugges- 
tions at  the  time  of  each  visit. 

The  forms  for  the  preliminary  vocational  project  report  and  the 
annual  project  report  were  revised  and  made  into  one  form.  By  this 
new  report  form  the  State  office  has  a  complete  record  of  each  boy's 
project  instead  of  a  summary  report  by  project  groups,  and  is  able  to 
determine  the  project  mortality  between  the  date  of  selecting  projects 
and  the  date  of  closing  them. 

The  forms  for  the  supervisor's  monthly  reports  were  revised  in  order 
to  give  the  State  office  more  definite  information  on  the  activities  of  th^ 
supervisors  and  their  classes. 

Since  the  demonstration  has  become  an  important  means  of  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  practical  nature  of  vocational  education,  the  Vo- 
cational Demonstration  Contest  has  grown  to  be  an  outstan  diner  fea- 
ture of  the  Vocational  exhibit  at  the  State  Farm  Products  Show. 
Thirtv-two  demonstrations  were  staged  at  this  show  last  January  by 
teams  of  boys  from  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State.  Twenty-three 
demonstrations  were  given  at  the  1927  Show.  The  demonstrations  were 
scored  by  a  committee  of  competent  judges.  Team  -prizes,  consisting 
of  a  very  large  silver  cut)  furnished  bv  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  suitable  framed  pictures,  were  awarded  the  winning 
schools.  Scholarship  prizes  of  $100  each,  furnished  bv  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  Commission,  were  awarded  the  four  boys  who  did  the 
bpst  work  in  the  demonstrations. 

A  special  dav  at  the  Farm  Show  known  as  "Vocational  Day"  was 
arranged  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Farm  Products  Show  Commis- 
sion. On  that  day.  both  last  year  and  this  year,  seven  hundred  to  a 
thousand  vocational  boys  and  girls  with  their  teachers  came  to  Harris- 
burg  from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  see  the  show  and  participate  in 
special  exercises.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  medals  and  ribbons 
were  awarded  to  the  winners  in  the  State  Project  Contest. 

Approximately  450  vocational  boys  including  63  well  trained  judg- 
ing teams  competed  in  the  Livestock  Judging  Contests  held  at  Penn- 
sylvania  State   College  during  Young  Farmers'  "Week  as   compared 
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with  325  boys  last  year.  The  boys  competed  in  judging  classes  of 
poultry,  dairy  and  general  livestock,  the  latter  consisting  of  horses, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Two  years  ago  a  request  was  made  to  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Dairy  Demonstration  Train,  known  as  the  "Better  Boys  and 
Girls  Special"  to  be  operated  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines  in 
Pennsylvania.  An  exhibit  was  prepared  for  the  train,  illustrating  the 
work  of  the  Rural  Community  Vocational  Schools  of  the  State.  The 
train  exhibited  in  23  communities  in  northern  and  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania. A  very  great  interest  in  vocational  education  was  manifest 
among  the  farmers  and  their  families  who  visited  the  exhibits  of  the 
demonstration  trains. 

Much  service  has  been  rendered  communities  during  the  past  two 
years.  Vocational  supervisors  and  teachers  are  assuming  leadership 
in  many  communities  in  Pennsylvania.  Applications  have  been  filed 
by  several  county  superintendents  of  schools  for  county  supervisors 
and  also  by  local  school  boards  for  vocational  schools  and  departments. 

Two  new  county  supervisors  were  added  last  year;  one  in  Lebanon 
County  and  one  in  Montgomery  County.  Two  new  rural  community 
vocational  schools  were  established  during  1926-27 ;  one  at  Miminville,\ 
Columbia  County,  the  other  at  Rogersville,  Greene  County.  Five  new 
vocational  schools  were  operated  during  1927-1928,  located  as  follows: 
Charleston  Township,  Tioga  County;  Liberty,  Tioga  County;  Mt. 
Pleasant  Township,  Wayne  County;  Schwenksville,  Montgomery 
County  and  Thompson,  Susquehanna  County.  One  new  department 
of  agriculture  was  operated  during  1927-1928  at  East  Greeneville, 
Montgomery  County. 

Applications  have  been  approved  for  eight  additional  vocational 
schools  and  ten  departments  of  agriculture.  Work  will  begin  in  all 
but  one  of  these  during  the  fall  of  1928. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  State  Vocational  Conference  for  the 
vocational  agricultural  men  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  West  Chester 
State  Teachers'  College  on  August  24-27,  1926  as  a  part  of  the  Four 
States  Vocational  Conference  in  which  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  also  participated.  The  Fifteenth  Annual  State  Vocational 
Conference  was  held  at  State  College  on  August  4-6,  1927.  Pratically 
every  agricultural  teacher  and  supervisor  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  vocational  school  directors  were  present  at  both  of  these  conferences 
and  participated  in  the  excellent  programs. 

One-day  Vocational  Agricultural  Conferences  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  district  educational  meetings  at  Lock  Haven,  Erie,  Hazle- 
ton,  Coatesville,  Harrisburg,  Titusville,  York  and  Bloomsburg  in 
1926-1927,  and  at  Altoona,  Conneaut  Lake,  East  Stroudsburg,  Gettys- 
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burg,  Lancaster,  Lower  Merion  Township  and  Scranton  in  1927-1928. 
The  programs  for  these  conferences  were  well  arranged  and  brought 
out  live  discussions  by  the  vocational  men.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  attended  at  least  one  of  these  district  meetings 
each  year. 

Seven  members  of  the  Vocational  Division  staff  and  a  considerable 
number  of  agricultural  teachers  attended  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  December  2-4, 
1926.  One  member  of  the  staff  attended  the  sessions  of  this  Associa- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  on  December  17-20,  1927. 

A  member  of  the  Vocational  Division  staff  attended  the  Federal 
Board  Kegional  Conference  for  the  states  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Region  at  Bronxville,  New  York  on  March  13-17,  1927.  One  member 
of  the  staff  attended  a  similar  conference  at  Boston  on  February  22- 
25,  1928. 

Data  on  Projects  and  Other  Supervised  Practice  op  Fiscal  Year — 
1926-1927 — Project  Summary.     1.  All-day  Schools 


Character    of    project 

or  other  supervised 

practice 


Number    of    Pupils- 


For    Completed    Projects 


Number 
complet- 
ing 


Scope  of 

project 

(acres  or 

head) 


Total 

yield 

(lbs.  bu. 

etc.) 


Pupils' 
labor 
income 


Beef   cattle   

15              15 

30              26 

46              35 

42              34 

29              25 

9                S 

2                2 

5                3 

18              13 

11                7 
269             225 
370             295 

5  5 
9                9 
2                1 

9                8 

33              27 
137             121 

6  5 
275             216 

18    head 
141  hives 
108%  acres 
103   head 

8,489  lbs.* 
2,226  lbs.* 
7,093  bu.* 

§317.67 

Bees 

Corn          

659.21 
3,408.49 
3,747.98 

Farm     accounts 

4,180.12 

235.15 

3  acres 
2%    acres* 
13%  acres 
461  trees 

15,938.70 

33.10 

Home  improvement 

678   bu.* 

1,017.88 
654.91 

Potatoes 

231  acres 
45,126* 
144* 

85   head 
6  sets 
doubletrees 
1,000  plants 
5%   acres 
130%    acres 
S4S  head 
5%   acres 
112   acres* 

30,647   bu.* 

33,025.91 

Poultry    . 

29,724.56 

Rabbits    

464.92 

Sheep      ._      

Shop      _ 

750.30 

11.40 

Small    fruit 

546.42 

Small    grains    

Swine        

2,254.16 
10,787.24 

Tobacco    

Truck 

3,100   lbs.* 

507.29 
10,180.63 

Total    

$118,446.04 

(a)  Total   projects    

(b)  Total    other    supervised    practice 

(c)  Number   of   different  individuals 
*  Not  all  reported. 


90 


990 
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2.  Day-unit-course  Schools 
(County  Supervisors'  Classes) 


Character    of    projed 

or  other  supervised 

practice 


Number    of    Pupils 


For    Completed    Projects 


Enrolled 


Number 
complet- 
ing 


Scope  of 

project 

(acres  or 

head) 


Total 

yield 

(lbs.  bu. 

etc.) 


Pupils' 
labor 
income 


Bees   ,_._ 

Canning    

Corn     

Dairy    

Flowers    

Fruit     

Potatoes     _— 

Poultry     

Kabbits    

Sheep    

Small    fruits 
Small    grains 

Swine     

Truck    _. 


1 

14 
42 
24 
28 

6 
93 
633 

1 

2 
10 

1 
55 
781 


1 

11 

39 

20 

27 

10 

69 

519 

1 

2 

9 

1 

41 

697 


Total    1,691 


3  colonies 
24  doz.    cans 
61   acres 
46  head 
2%  acres 
13  acres 
63%   acres 
27,108 

$18.65 

1.44-02 

4,538   bu.* 

2.596.18 
2,691.58 

638.55 

296.63 

7,156   bu.* 

8,770.08 
18,683.45 

12.73 

46  head 
1,100   plants 
3  acres 
188  head 
47%    acres* 

67.40 

3,058.81 

$46,853.16 

(a)  Total    projects    

(b)  Total    other    supervised    practice 

(c)  Number    of    different    individuals    . 


*  Not  all  reported. 

3.    Grand  Total— All-day  Schools  and  Day-unit-course  Schools, 
(a)    Number    enrolled    


(b)    Number   completed   

(e)    Pupils'    labor    income    $165,299.20 


1,447 

7 

1,440 

3,013 

2,527 

$165,299.20 

SI  8  3  9— 3 
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CI 


3  M 

Pw 


a  s 

5  a 

O  -rt 

o  Pw 

W  w 

m 


O  M 


^S 


O  o> 

jz,  a 


Not   reported 

Housing  breeders 
Feeding 

1,200  chickens 
Not  reported 
Not  reported 

Not  reported 

13,750  chickens 

55  cows 
875  hens 
Not  reported 
Not  reported 
2,675   chickens 
1,500  hens 
Not  reported 
Not  reported 
231  cows 
198   A.    Potatoes 
Not  reported 

Home   Farms 

Not  reported 

SO  cows 
7,300  chickens 

Poultry 

Gardening 

Poultry 

Poultry 
Potatoes 
Fruit,   Pigs 
Poultry 

Poultry 

Poultry 
Dairy 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Dairy 
Poultry 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Dairying 

Potatoes 

Crops 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Farm 

Mechanics 

Dairy 

Fruit 

Dairy 

Poultry 
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Data  on  Projects  and  Other  Supervised  Practice  of  Fiscal  Year — 

1926-1927 — Project  Summary.     1.  All-day  Schools 


or   other  supervised 
practice 


Number 

of    Pupils 

For    Completed    Projects 

roject 
vised 

Enrolled 

Number 
complet- 
ing 

Scope  of 

project 

(acres  or 

head) 

Total 

yield 

(lbs.  bu. 

etc.) 

Pupils' 
labor 
income 

Beef   cattle    

Pees     

Calf     

Community  seed  corn 

testing    

Corn     


Dairy  

Farm  accounts    

Farm  labor    

Farm  management 


Forestry 
Fruit     -. 


Home  improvement 

Potatoes     

Potato    spraying    _. 

Poultry      

Rabbits    

Sheep    


Shop     

Small   fruits 

Small    grains 


Swine  -. 
Tobacco 
Truck     . 


Total 


3 

3 

20 

15 

22 

17 

1 

1 

40 

37 

48 

33 

4 

1 

10 

8 

15 

13 

8 

7 

11 

10 

39 
279 

35 
240 

1 

1 

356 

299 

6 

5 

22 

21 

7 

3 

25 

17 

44 
210 

38 
175 

5 

4 

283 

210 

1,459 

1,193 

2  head 
78  co7onies 
20  head 

20  bu. 
123   acres 


187  head 
52  acres 


254    acres 
13   cows 
1,005   chicks 
45,500   trees 
704  trees 
2  acres 


297%   acres 
366   acres 
54,676  birds 


196    head 


5%    acres 
5,300  plants 
215%    acres 


1,091   head 
4   acres 
82%   acres 


1,939  lbs. 
2,327  lbs. 


4,615  bu. 
113  ton 
32  t.    silage 

420,154  lbs. 


1,157  bu. 
41,999   bu" 


625  lbs,   67 
lambs 


224  bu. 
478    qts. 
6,051   bu. 
78  1/3  ton 
72,075 
5,740  lbs.* 


$428.61 
957.10 
665.90 


4,053.95 


17,267.31 


1,398.18 
7,221.25 


157.00 


890.10 

5,430.89 

35,657.83 

502.87 

24,535.41 

47.56 

1,911.02 

346.40 
1,810.53 


3,205.92 


8,416.67 

516.94 

9,594.08 


$125,015.52 


Not  all  reported. 

(a)  Total    projects 

(b)  Total  other  supervised  practice 

(c)  Number  of  different  individuals 


1,193 
119 


1,074 
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2.  Day-unit-course  Schools 
(County  Supervisors '  Classes) 


Character    of    project 

or  other  supervised 

practice 


Number 

of    Pupils 

For    Completed    Projects 

Knrolled 

Number 
complet- 
ing 

Scope  of 

project 

(acres  or 

head) 

Total 

yield 

(lbs.  bu. 

etc.) 

Pupils' 

labor 

income 

Beef   cattle    

Pees     

Calf     

Canning    

Corn    

Dairy    

Dairy   records    

Farm    accounts    

Flowers    

Fruit    

Home  beautiflcation 

Potatoes    

Poultry     

Sheep    

Small   fruits   

Small    grains    

Swine    

Truck     

Total    


3 
6 

2 
4 

18 
56 
21 
2 

2 

14 
54 
20 
2 
2 

1 

1 

6 
6 

6 
2 

5 

5 

65 

62 

178 

148 

4 

4 

12 

6 

8 

7 

80 

64 

116 

81 

589 

484 

3  head 

18   colonies 

24   bead 

1  620  cans 
35%  acres 

2  head 
12  head 


y2  A.   215  ts. 


61    acres 
23,618 
82  head 
2.700  plants 
V"  acre 
25%   acres 
295  head 


26  3/8  A. 


220  lbs. 


1.250  bu. 
9,592  lbs.* 


225  bu. 


8.080   bu.* 


278  bu. 
11  head 
14.126   lbs. 


$32.35 

255.14 

1,097.25 

,    511.29 

1,528.40 

30.07 

487.12 


100.13 
193.29 


7.518.85 

12,767.62 

552.25 

259.47 


346.45 
3.507.54 


5,803.04 


$34,990.26 


Not  all  reported. 


(a)  Total    projects    484 

(b)  Total    other    supervised    practice    5 

(c)  Number    of    different    individuals    479 

Grand   Total— All-day  Schools  and  Day-unit-course  Schools. 

(a)  Number     enrolled     2,048 

(b)  Number    completed    1,677 

(c)  Pupils'    Labor    Income    $160, 005. 7S 
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BUBAL  EDUCATION 

The  rural  school  problem  in  Pennsylvania  is  an  important  one.  A 
State  system  of  education  is  built  upon  the  theory  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  making  an  effort  to  more  adequately  equalize 
educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Its  efforts 
are  along  four  main  lines  as  follows : 

1.  Consolidation  of  schools. 

2.  Continuing  schools  closed  because  of  having  an  aver- 
age term  attendance  of  ten  or  less  than  ten,  commonly 
known  as  ' '  Sweitzer ' '  schools. 

3.  Improvement  of  one-teacher  schools. 

4.  Educating  the  public  by  means  of  conferences,  lec- 
tures, exhibits,  etc. 

During  the  last  biennium  521  consolidated  schools  have  been  re- 
ported. Of  these,  423  were  reapproved  in  1926-1927  and  484,  in  1927- 
1928.  Those  approved  for  the  first  time  numbered  38  in  1926-1927, 
and  61,  in  1927-1928.  Reapprovals  pending  numbered  25  and  initial 
approvals  pending  in  1927-1928  numbered  12. 

Among  other  improvements  24,000  books  have  been  added  to  libra- 
ries, many  sites  have  been  improved  by  grading,  landscaping  and  en- 
larging. This  has  been  especially  encouraged.  Especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  consolidated  school,  con- 
sideration being  given  to  its  location,  fitness  and  size.  The  minimum 
standard  of  two  acres  seldom  obtains  when  a  larger  area  is  available. 
Most  sites  are  four  acres  or  more. 

Transportation  problems  have  received  special  attention.  Directors 
are  required  to  procure  all  transportation  by  written  contract.  Ve- 
hicles must  be  such  that  they  are  either  closed  or  may  be  easily  and 
quickly  closed;  ventilated,  lighted,  of  sufficient  size  to  insure  comfort, 
safe  and  must  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  and  reliable  driver.  The 
continued  growth  of  the  consolidation  movement  is  indeed  encouraging. 

CONTINUED  SCHOOLS— (SWEITZEB) 

Permits  were  issued  for  the  continuance  of  526  schools  which  came 
under  the  "small  school"  provisions  of  Section  1406. 

This  number  is  larger  than  for  a  few  years  past  for  the  reason  that 
the  applications  were  carefully  checked  with  the  reports  on  attendance. 

Before  granting  these  permits  in  many  instances  improvements  of 
the  following  nature  have  been  required : 

Toilets  and  toilet  screens  improved. 

Indecent  carvings  removed  from  desks  and  buildings. 
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Slate  or  good  composition  blackboards  installed. 
Libraries  of  twenty-five  books  or  more  and  supplementary 
readers;  globes,  state  maps,  county  maps  and  diction- 
aries. 
In  many  instances  this  requirement  for  the  small  school  has  led  to  im- 
provements of  a  similar  nature  in  the  other  schools  of  the  district. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 

During  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  the  pubiic  has  been  focused 
upon  the  rural  school  plants.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  arose  as  to  con- 
ditions prevalent  throughout  the  country  surrounding  these  school 
plants.  In  order  to  get  the  exact  facts  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction prepared  a  score  card  by  means  of  which  all  the  one-teacher 
school  plants  of  Pennsylvania  might  be  rated.  This  card  was  prepared 
with  great  care. 

After  the  first  draft  was  prepared,  a  copy  was  sent  to  each  county 
superintendent  of  the  State  for  his  review  and  criticism.  The  card  was 
then  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  offered  by  the  county  sup- 
erintendents. The  items  listed 'for  rating  were  grouped  under  four 
headings : 

1.  Grounds   10  points 

2.  Buildings  30  points 

3.  Equipment 32  points 

4.  Service  System   28  points 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  requested  the  county 
superintendents  to  make  this  study  and  report  on  the  score  card. 
Sufficient  copies  of  the  card  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  so  that 
one  copy  might  be  kept  in  the  office,  another  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
school  board  and  another  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  their  files. 

A  certificate  of  Evaluation  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  be  posted  in  the  one-teacher  schoolrooms  of  the 
State.  This  certificate  would  show  the  exact  rating  of  that  particular 
school  plant. 

The  response  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State  was  most 
gratifying  and  their  work  in  this  respect  is  most  commendable.  With 
their  assistance  it  has  been  possible  to  rate  more  than  seven  thousand 
(7,000)  one-teacher  schools  in  the  State  to  which  Certificates  of  Evalua- 
tion have  been  sent. 

As  a  result  of  this  rating  and  the  information  it  furnishes  to  the 
school  boards  and  patrons  of  the  rural  school  plants  through  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Evaluation,  decided  improvements  have  been  made  in  many 
of  the  one-teacher  school  plants  of  the  State. 
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The  Superintendents  have  been  informed  that  by  an  improvement  of 
ten  points  as  shown  by  a  second  rating  of  a  school  that  a  new  Certificate 
of  Evaluation  will  be  issued  showing  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  the 
improvements  made. 

While  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  realizes  that  there  are 
very  many  shortcomings  in  a  one-teacher  school  yet  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  many  of  these  schools  will  still  exist  and  as  long  as  we 
have  them  they  should  be  made  to  function  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

BULLETIN 

During  this  biennium  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a  bulletin  entitled,  "Building  and  Equipment  for 
a  One-Teacher  School."  This  bulletin  contains  standards  for  school- 
grounds,  buildings  and  instructional  equipment.  It  contains  many  help- 
ful plants,  ornamentation  of  classrooms  and  schoolroom  sanitation.  It 
also  contains  information  relative  to  the  proper  placement  of  seats  in  a 
classroom,  proper  lighting  including  adjustment  of  window  shades,  and 
proper  ventilation. 

A  feature  of  the  bulletin  is  a  diagram  of  a  floor  plan  for  a  one-teacher 
school  which  provides  for  accessory  rooms  such  as  hot  lunch,  library, 
sewing  room  and  work  shop. 

BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

The  study  made  in  the  rating  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  State 
reveals  a  lack  of  adequate  playground  equipment  and  also  shows  a 
great  deficiency  in  beautifying  school  plants. 

In  the  light  of  the  results  of  this  study  it  was  decided  that  the  De- 
partment should  stress  strongly  a  movement  looking  towards  the 
beautifying  of  school  grounds. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  have  been  cooperating  in  the  preparation  of  material 
which  will  assist  superintendents,  school  boards  and  teachers  in  this 
work.  A  bulletin  is  in  preparation  which  will  contain  suggestions, 
plans  and  drawings.  The  bulletin  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  photo- 
stats visualizing  what  has  actually  been  done  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Some  of  these  will  show  the  grounds  before  and  the  same 
grounds  after  the  improvements  have  been  made.  The  need  for  such 
material  is  obvious. 

COUNTY  FAIR  EXHIBITS 

During  the  fall  of  1927,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
informed  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State  that  the  Department 
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of  Public  Instruction  had  in  preparation  a  Departmental  Exhibit  which 
would  be  available  for  exhibition  purposes  in  a  number  of  county  fairs 
throughout  the  State. 

This  exhibit  was  offered  to  the  various  Fair  Associations  without 
cost  to  the  Association.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  State  High- 
way Department  for  the  transportation  of  the  exhibit.  The  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  Highway  Department  aided  greatly  in  the  success 
of  the  exhibit. 

On  account  of  duplication  of  dates  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  the 
exhibit  to  all  the  counties  requesting  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
hibit was  prepared  in  duplicate  and  shown  at  two  fairs  at  the  same 
time. 

Thirteen  different  fairs  in  as  many  counties  of  the  State  were  fur- 
nished the  exhibit.  It  is  not  possible  to  even  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  number  of  people  whose  attention  was  called  to  the 
phases  of  education  emphasized  through  this  display.  "We  can  only  say 
that  the  number  ran  into  many  thousands. 

In  each  case  the  exhibit  was  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  who  put  the  exhibit  in  place  and 
was  always  ready  to  give  out  any  information  desired  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  exhibit.  Reports  of  the  success  of  this  movement  have 
been  most  gratifying. 

TEACHER  PREPARATION,  CERTIFICATION  AND 
PLACEMENT 

Perhaps  no  movement  in  the  history  of  education  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  so  significant  as  to  the  developing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
professional  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  recognized 
that  new  standards  for  the  profession  should  be  constantly  under  ob- 
servation and  that  all  suggestions  made  by  responsible  school  officials 
looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  teaching  profession  should  be 
brought  immediately  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School 
Principals  through  the  Curricular  Revision  Committee. 

This  Committee  met  at  regular  intervals  during  the  biennium  acting 
as  a  coordinating  agent  for  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Principals. 
Among  its  recommendations  to  the  Board  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  the  extension  of  the  three-year  curriculum  to  a  four-year  curricu- 
lum for  the  preparation  of  kindergarten  teachers ;  after  numerous  hear- 
ings attended  by  school  officials  and  experts  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment, a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
industrial  arts  education;  the  addition  of  certain  elective  courses  not 
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already  included  in  the  adopted  normal  school  curricula.  The  Com- 
mittee now  has  under  consideration  the  favorable  recommendation  of  a 
curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  special  class  teachers.  The  Com- 
mittee also  serves  as  a  special  Board  for  matters  concerning  curricula 
interpretations. 

The  Curricular  Revision  Committee  constitutes  a  Committee  on 
Evaluation  of  miscellaneous  credentials  presented  by  prospective 
teachers  or  by  teachers  in  service  who  wish  to  complete  four-year 
curricula.  When  a  student  with  irregular  credentials  presents  him- 
self for  admission  to  any  of  the  fourteen  State  Normal  Schools  or 
State  Teachers  Colleges  and  such  admission  is  sought  on  irregular 
credentials,  the  Principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  student  desires 
to  enter  submits  to  the  Evaluation  Committee  a  detailed  statement 
of  all  work  completed  by  the  student.  The  Committee  determines 
whether  the  appropriate  entrance  requirement  has  been  completed  and 
also  determines  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  that  may  be  granted 
on  the  basis  of  the  miscellaneous  preparation.  A  statment  is  issued 
both  to  the  student  and  to  the  Principal  of  the  school.  This  statement 
is  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
Director  of  the  Teacher  Bureau,  and  is  accepted  by  each  of  the 
schools  as  the  proper  evaluation  of  the  standing  of  the  student.  As 
the  evaluation  is  binding  on  all  schools,  the  effect  has  been  to  safeguard 
not  only  the  standards  of  the  institutions  but  to  offer  teachers  a 
proper  means  of  determining  their  standing  in  any  of  the  State 
institutions.  The  work  of  this  Committee  has  done  much  to  do 
away  with  .the  inconsistency  where  one  institution  would  offer  more 
liberal  credit  toward  the  completion  of  the  approved  curriculum  than 
another  institution.  Instead  of  fourteen  evaluating  agencies  there  is 
now  but  one.  Of  the  two  hundred  cases  adjudicated  there  have  beetf 
but  three  appeals  from  the  Committee's  decision  and  in  each  ease 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  has  been  sustained  by  the  Board  of 
Normal  School  Principals.  The  method  of  handling  such  cases  is  worthy 
of  note  and  might  properly  be  emulated  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

EXTENSION  COURSES  AYERE  LIMITED  DURING  THE  BIENNTUM 

The  Curricular  Revision  Committee  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Normal  School  Principals  that  a  limit  be  placed  on  the  number  of  ex- 
tension courses  that  might  be  completed  by  a  teacher  in  service  who 
desires  to  complete  the  four-year  curriculum  in  one  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  certain 
courses  could  be  completed  profitably  off  the  campus  but  that  some 
courses  could  be  completed  with  profit  only  when  taken  in  residence. 
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The  Board  of  Normal  School  Principals  sustained  the  Committee's 
judgment  in  the  recommendation  that  but  eight  courses  be  offered 
by  the  State  Normal  Schools  through  extension.  These  courses  are 
taken  from  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  degree  granting 
curriculum,  it  being  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  the  first  two  years 
in  preparation  should  be  taken  entirely  in  residence  at  one  of  the 
institutions.  While  the  immediate  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  deprive 
some  teachers  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  off  the  campus  part  of 
the  normal  school  curriculum,  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  has  been  very 
satisfactory;  it  has  brought  to  the  normal  schools  both  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  in  need  of  the  library  facilities,  the  social 
atmosphere  and  the  personal  contact  with  the  instructors  in  the 
institutions.  While  no  effort  was  made  to  have  the  colleges  and 
universities  adopt  the  above  policy,  many  of  the  outstanding  schools 
of  education,  colleges  and  universities,  approved  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  agreed  to  be  guided 
by  this  policy. 

Subsequently  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Department  to  which 
were  invited  representatives  of  the  universities  and  colleges  offering 
extension  programs.  Among  the  institutions  represented  were:  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Temple  University, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Gettysburg  College.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion,  with  but  one  exception,  that  as  far  as  courses  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  were  concerned  the  institutions  should  concen- 
trate on  resident  work  and  that  the  number  of  courses  offered  through 
extension  should  be  strictly  limited. 

REGIONAL  MEETINGS 

Regional  Meetings  of  Superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  Service 
Area  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges  have 
been  carried  out  by  all  of  the  schools.  These  meetings  have  been 
very  beneficial  in  providing  meeting  places  for  the  discussion  of 
mutual  problems  arising  in  the  immediate  educational  situations 
surrounding  the  State  Normal  Schools.  A  typical  program  of  one  of 
these  meetings  is  given  below. 

PROGRAM 

Friday,  October  14,  1927 

Registration  at  State  Teachers  College  Office 

9:00-12:00   A.   M.    Class  visitation  in   the   College   and 

in  the  Training  School. 
12:15  P.  M.  Lunch   (35  cents). 
1 :30  P.  M.  Administrative  Round  Table  and  Conference, 
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Supt.  J.  Elwood  Wherry  of  Allegheny  County,  Chair- 
man. »* 

1.  Address  of  Welcome.    Dr.  J.  Lin  wood  Eisenberg. 

2.  What  shall  be  the  content  of  the  Social  Science 
courses  in  the  Junior  High  School?  Miss  Dessie 
Spangler,  Principal,  Junior  High  School,  Coraopolis. 

3.  Teaching  the  Social  Subjects  by  the  Contract  Method. 
Superintendent,  Samuel  Fausold,  Ambridge. 

4.  Visual  Aids  for  the  Elementary  and  the  High 
School. 

Open  Discussion  led  by  Supt.  Port  Eckles,  Homestead; 

and  Supt.  A.  W.  Beattie,  Ben  Avon. 
6 :00  P.  M.  Dinner. 

7:00  P.  M.  Health  Education  Demonstration  in  Gymnasium. 
7 :30  P.  M.  Music  Entertainment  in  Chapel. 

8:00  P.  M.  Address  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Savitz,  Principal  Glassboro  State 
Normal  School,  Glassboro,  New  Jersey. 

PROGRAM 

Saturday,  October  15,  1927 

8 : 00-10  .-30  A.  M.  Class  Visitation  in  the  College. 

10:30  A.  M.  Grammar  School  and  Junior  High  School 

Round  Table,  Mr.  E.  E.  Hicks,  Principal,  Junior  High 

School,  Wilkinsburg,  Chairman. 

1.  Teaching  Junior  High  School  Pupils  How  to  Study. 
Miss  Charlotte  C.    Truby,    Peabody    High    School, 
Pittsburgh. 

2.  What  topics  should  be  included  in  European  back- 
ground of  American  History?  Mr.  Harry  Menser, 
Slippery  Eock. 

3.  Visual  aids  in  Social  Science  for  the  Junior  High 
School.  Dr.  C.  F.  Hoban.  Director  Visual  Education, 
Harrisburg.     Open  Discussion. 

10:30  A.  M.  Intermediate  Round  Table.  Supt.  John  T. 
Connell  of  Butler  County,  Chairman. 

1.  Visual  Aids  for  the  Intermediate  Teacher. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Hoban,  Director  of  Visual  Education,  Harris- 
burg. 

2.  Demonstration  Lesson  in  Arithmetic.  Miss  Irene 
Elliott,  Slippery  Rock,  Discussion  led  by  Miss  Anna 
Murphy,  Carrolltown. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Miss  Agnes  Davidson,  Johnstown.    Open  Discussion. 
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10:30  A.  M.  Primary  Round  Table.    Miss  Irene  Kramer, 
Slippery  Rock,  Chairman. 

1.  The   Formal    Teaching  of   Reading.     Miss  Dorothy 
Koons,  Slippery  Rock. 

2.  The    Informal   Teaching   of   Reading.     Miss   Annie 
Goehnauer,  Slippery  Rock. 

Open   Discussion   led   by    Miss   Helen   Maxwell,   New 
Castle;  Miss  Minnie    Mercer,    Coraopolis;    and    Miss 
Blanche  Garvin,  Turtle  Creek. 
12:45  P.  M.  Luncheon,     State  Teachers  College  as  host. 
Supt.  John  C.  Syling  of  Lawrence  County,  presiding. 
3  .-00  P.  M.  Football  Game. 
The  importance  of  these  meetings  cannot  be  over-emphasized.     Since 
each  of  the  fourteen  schools  holds  similar  meetings,  it  is  certain  that 
the  professional  interest  aroused  means  much,  in  carrying  out  a  State- 
wide teacher  preparation  program.    These  regional  meetings  are  worthy 
of  further  stimulation  and  encouragement. 

Advanced  Requirements  for  Appointment  for  the  Instructional  Staff  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges 
are  now  able  to  attract  and  to  hold  on  their  faculties  men  and  women 
of  experience  and  preparation.  The  adoption  of  a  State-wide  salary 
qualification  schedule  for  the  industrial  staff  has  made  this  possible. 
The  minimum  requirements  for  faculty  members  have  been  set  at 
the  baccalaureate  degree  and  three  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Salaries  range  from  $2,160  to  $4,900. 

The  schedule  compares  favorably  with  the  salary  schedules  of  the 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States;  it  does  not 
measure  merely  the  amount  of  education  and  preparation  a  candidate 
presents  but  what  is  of  more  vital  concern,  the  kind  of  education  and 
preparation  back  of  the  credentials.  An  academic  preparation  in  no  way 
guarantees  professional  skill,  nor  does  professional  training  guarantee 
adequate  scholarship.  A  professional  bias  is  essential  but  with  it  must 
go  sound  scholarship.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  in  the  arts  and 
science  college  does  not,  on  the  whole,  suitably  equip  persons  to  serve 
on  instructional  staff  of  teachers-preparation  institutions.  This  fact 
the  Board  of  Normal  School  Principals  has  recognized. 

The  amount  of  professional  experience  a  candidate  has  had  quite 
frequently  outweighs  the  conventional  type  of  preparation  which  may 
be  had  in  colleges  and  universities.  But  on  the  whole  insistence 
on  the  baccalaureate  degree  as  the  minimum  qualification  for  appoint- 
ment has  materially  improved  the  professional  status  of  the  faculties. 
The  effect  of  this  standard  is  already  noticeable  in  the  schools,  for 
letter  teaching  service  is  being  rendered. 


Preparation  in  an  institution,  however,  will  never  equal  preparation 
that  comes  from  a  varied  and  meaningful  experience  in  educational 
service.  Degrees  are  not  offered  in  the  School  of  Experience.  The 
schedule  provides,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  formal  preparation 
secured  in  professional  schools,  applicants  for  positions  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges  must  have  in  addition  ex- 
perience ranging  from  classroom  teaching  to  administrative  work. 
Ideals  are  contagious  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  young  students  to 
acquire  a  burning  desire  to  serve  children  unless  they  are  so  inspired 
by  teachers  themselves  afire  with  this  same  enthusiasm. 

A  study  of  the  different  types  of  degrees  held  by  members  of  faculties 
of  certain  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  State  Normal  Schools  in  1926-27 
indicates  that  on  the  average,  in  the  United  States,  8.6  percent  of  the 
faculties  hold  doctors'  degrees,  while  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 
Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges  7.5  percent  of  the  instructional 
staff  have  doctors'  degrees.  Of  the  thirty  institutions  studied,  32.6 
percent  of  the  faculties  hold  masters'  degrees;  in  the  Normal  Schools 
34.2  percent  hold  masters'  degrees.  We  find  that  40.5  percent  of  the 
faculties  of  the  institutions  studied  are  holders  of  baccalaureate  de- 
grees, while  the  Pennsylvania  situation  indicates  that  45.3  percent 
hold  similar  degrees.  In  brief,  the  teachers  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  our  study  indicates,  show  that  79  percent  of 
the  teachers  are  holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  or  higher  forms,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  with  our  limited  experience  on  a  uniform  salary  sche- 
dule, and  a  humane  interpretation  with  respect  to  teachers  of  long 
service,  97  percent  of  our  teachers  hold  baccalaureate  degrees  or  some 
higher  form. 

As  has  been  stated  degrees  play  but  a  small  part  in  measuring  the 
preparation  of  a  teacher.  Proper  training  supplemented  with  varied 
experience  offers  the  best  preparation  for  this  type  of  professional 
service.  At  the  present  time  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools 
and  State  Teachers  Colleges  approximately  ten  percent  of  our  teachers 
have  from  two  to  four  years'  teaching  experience;  twenty  percent  from 
five  to  eight  years '  experience ;  while  approximately  seventy  percent 
have  had  nine  years'  experience  or  more.  Although  the  present  sche- 
dule requires  but  three  years  of  experience  for  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  a  State  Normal  School,  the  actual  practice  has  been  to  employ 
only  those  with  five  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   STUDENT   TEACHING   FACILITIES   IN 
THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  situation  with  reference  to  available  student  teaching  material 
continues  steadily  to  improve.     In  1918  there  was  but  a  handful  of 
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such  students  available  for  student  teaching  purposes — barely  less  than 
three  thousand.  In  1926  the  reports  in  the  Teacher  Bureau  indicate 
that  15,665  children  were  available  and  that  within  the  number  were 
included  all  varieties  of  classroom  organization  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  senior  high  school.  This  expansion  has  been  brought  about 
largely  through  cooperative  situations  worked  out  with  local  school 
districts.  Campus  training  schools  have  been  developed  and  in  these 
institutions  expert  teachers  with  superior  qualifications  and  long  years 
cf  service  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  classrooms. 

The  figures  now  indicate  that  the  available  student  teaching  facili- 
ties have  reached  20.569  pupils.  The  student  teacher  must  remain  con- 
stantly under  the  eye  of  the  normal  school,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
perience all  the  contacts  that  come  from  the  associations  in  a  local  school 
system.  The  student  is  not  a  full  fledged  teacher,  nor  is  he  a  graduate 
of  the  normal  school.  One  of  the  possible  dangers  in  the  plan  is  that 
the  student  may  discover  a  short  cut  into  a  school  system  by  -way  of 
cooperative-practice  teaching  situation.  This  danger  has  been  care- 
fully guarded  by  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  who  accompanies  the 
student  teachers  to  the  local  school  district.  She  visits  the  classrooms 
in  which  the  students  may  be  observing  or  teaching.  She  is  responsible 
for  the  lesson  plan  and  at  the  end  of  each  day  holds  a  conference  with 
the  students  at  which  time  helpful  suggestions  are  made,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  reminded  that  they  still  belong  to  the  normal  school.  In 
other  instances  the  students  are  gathered  up  at  the  end  of  the  day  in 
suitaVe  conveyances  and  returned  to  the  normal  school. 

Th  training  teachers  selected  are  cooperative  part-time  teachers.  It 
is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  note  the  enthusiasm  of  these  part- 
time  teachers.  The  added  responsibility  of  bringing  into  the  teach- 
ing service  new  recruits  has  stirred  new  enthusiasm  in  the  teachers  of  the 
local  school  district.  In  every  instance  it  is  observed  that  a  better  local 
school  situation  results  from  the  contractual  arrangement.  The  local 
superintendent,  anxious  to  have  his  teachers  participate  in  this  coopera- 
tive scheme,  employs  better  teachers,  provides  better  supervision,  bet- 
ter methods  are  introduced  and  better  results  secured. 

Conferences  are  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  State  Normal  Schools 
and  State  Teachers  Colleges  including  the  cooperative  part-time  teach- 
ers at  which  problems  of  mutual  interest  are  discussed.  There  are 
now  more  than  200  such  cooperative  training-teachers  in  the  State, 
each  with  standard  normal  school  preparation  and  each  with  an  average 
of  more  than  five  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS— STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

While  the  supply  of  normal  school  students  is  far  from  the  number 
needed,  a  selective  system  is  now  in  operation  which  aims  to  bring  the 
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best  material  into  the  normal  schools.  The  principals  of  these  schools, 
in  cooperation  with  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  from  which  the 
applicants  come,  careful1  y  scrutinize  the  credentials  presented  for 
admittance.  Full  consideration  of  achievement  results  in  the  high 
school  are  considered;  in  many  cases  the  intelligence  quotient  serves  as 
a  factor  in  determining  the  applicant's  right  to  enter  the  normal  school. 
The  health  record,  actual  and  potential,  is  also  an  essential  considera- 
tion. A  licensed  examining  physician  is  required  to  certify  that  he 
has  personally  examined  the  applicant  for  admission  and  that  he  finds 
the  applicant  has  been  successfully  vaccinated  and  is  neither  mentally 
nor  physically  disqualified  by  reason  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
chronic  or  acute  defect  from  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  teacher. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  from  which  the  applicant  comes, 
further  certifies  that  the  said  applicant  has  the  mental  ability  and  moral 
character  requisite  for  admission  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  The 
social  background  of  the  candidate  for  admission  is  also  considered. 
The  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  judge  as  to  the  charac- 
ter, personality  and  the  dominant  life  interest,  which  in  a  final  analysis, 
justifies  the  admittance  of  the  student  to  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tion. 

TEACHING  LOAD  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

A  study  was  made  during  the  past  year  to  determine  the  teaching 
load  of  full-time  faculty  members  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  The 
purpose  was  to  ascertain  how  nearly  the  teaching  load  conformed  to 
the  average  load  in  teachers  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  standard  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  pre- 
scribed sixteen  teaching  hours  per  week. 

The  movement  to  limit  the  teaching  load  of  the  instructors  in  the 
teacher  preparation  institutions  is  relatively  new  and  decidedly  signi- 
ficant. It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  that  practically  all  teachers  were 
assigned  six  recitations  per  day  or  thirty  per  week.  Such  a  situation 
precluded  the  possibility  of  self -improvement.  With  the  sixteen-hour 
load,  time  is  left  for  the  teachers  to  participate  in  the  social  life  of  the 
school,  where  quite  frequently  stronger  influence  is  brought  to  bear  in 
developing  the  student  in  the  amenities  of  life  than  can  otherwise  be 
done  in  the  classroom. 
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IN-SERVICE  PREPARATION 

The  graduate  of  a  teacher  preparation  institution  has  been  given 
barely  the   minimum    essentials   that   will    contribute   toward   success 
in  the  classroom.    Without  close  supervision,  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment by  the  proper  administrative  officer  under  whom  she  serves,  the 
chances  of  success  in  classroom  teaching  are  minimized.     Those  who 
are   responsible    for   this   supervision    are   themselves  experienced    in 
all  phases  of  classroom  procedure.     There  is  more  and  more  a  general 
recognition   by  administrative   officers  that   they  themselves  must  be 
in  close  touch  with  developing  movements  in  the  teacher  preparation 
field.    This  is  highly  significant  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  administrative 
officers  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  records  in  the  Teacher  Bureau  indicate 
a  decided  movement  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officers  to  keep 
themselves   in   touch   with   current   tendencies  in   teacher-preparation.^ 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  recognition  on  the  part  of   superintendents, 
supervising  principals  and  principals  of  high  schools  that  administration 
alone  is  but  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office :     It  is  recognized 
that  the  organization  of  many  types  of  in-service  preparation  activities 
is  an   essential  feature   of  the  superintendent's  responsibilities.     The 
superintendents   by  their   act  have   in   reality   linked   themselves  to- 
gether in  what  might  be  aptly  termed  a  huge  in-service  teacher-pre- 
paration institution. 


NORMAL   SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 

The  enrollments  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers 
Colleges  continue  to  increase  steadily.  The  number  of  resident  students 
is  considerably  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  these  insti- 
tutions. There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  day  students 
This  latter  group  do  not  live  at  the  institutions  but  commute  from 
their  residences  and  attend  regular  classes.  The  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitutions is  not  adequate  to  care  for  the  number  of  students  enrolled, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  the  resident  and  day 
student  policy. 

The  following  tables  are  a  summary  of  the  number  of  different 
students  distributed  by  curriculums  enrolled  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges  for  the  Biennial  period.  June  30, 
1926  to  July  1,  1928.  The  number  of  extension  and  summer  session 
-•tudents  as  well  as  practice  school  pupils  is  also  indicated. 
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FIFTH  ANNUA!.  CONFERENCE 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania JState  Normal  Schools  was  held  November  11,  12,  Id,  1926  in 
connection  with  ''Education  Week7'  at  the  Sesqui- Centennial  celebra- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  The  faculties  met  in  general  session  with  school 
administrators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Governor 
Gilford  Pinchot,  L.  M.  Crumrine,  Esq.,  Past  Pennsylvania  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  General  John  Ii.  McQuigg,  Past  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  Dean  L.  A.  Pechstein,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Doctor  C.  J.  Galpin,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Miller,  E.  L.  Cooley,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  Doctor  W.  M.  Davidson,  Doctor  E. 
C.  Broome,  Doctor  William  C.  Bagiey,  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
were  among  the  speakers. 

In  addition  to  the  many  educational  meetings  attended,  little  jour- 
neys through  the  Exposition  Grounds  were  taken  by  the  Normal  School 
Faculties,  each  group  of  instructors  being  guided  by  a  specialist  in 
the  field  of  art,  or  music,  or  health  education  according  to  the  ex- 
hibits visited. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  all  the  Faculties  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges  was  held  at  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Shippensburg,  November  21,  22,  23,  1927.  Attendance  at 
this  conference  exceeded  any  of  the  other  conferences;  568  faculty 
members  of  the  fourteen  State  Normal  Schools  were  in  attendance. 
With  the  addition  of  speakers  and  other  visitors,  the  total  attendance 
ran  well,  beyond  six  hundred.  It  was  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  this  conference  considering  as  it  did  the  specific  problem 
of  the  development  of  the  content  of  the  courses  in  the  present  curri- 
cula surpassed  in  importance  any  of  the  preceding  meetings  and  that 
in  its  general  cordiality  and  professional  spirit  was  not  surpassed  by 
any. 

REVISION  OF  CERTIFICATION  REGULATIONS 

The  outstanding  teacher  preparation  conferences  held  during  the 
biennium  was  that  called  to  consider  certain  proposed  forward  look- 
ing steps  in  teacher  preparation  standards.  The  certification  regula- 
tions now  in  effect  were  recommended  to  the  State  Council  of  Education 
and  formally  approved  December  19,  1921.  The  program  then  adopted 
is  now  being  satisfactorily  accomplished.  It  seemed  appropriate  to 
suggest  the  next  step  toward  advancing  the  standards  for  entrance 
to  the  teaching  service.  The  suggested  changes  in  the  certification 
regulations  were  prepared  in  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  Bulletin  on 
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Certification.  This  proposed  revised  Bulletin  on  Certification  was  mailed 
to  every  administrative  officer  and  school  official  in  the  Commonwealth, 
including  county  superintendents,  district  superintendents,  principals  of 
state  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  on 
the  accredited  list,  with  a  letter  over  the  signature  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  requesting  frank  criticisms.  More  than 
one  hundred  letters  were  received  acknowledging  the  proposed  for- 
ward looking  steps.  Subsequently  representatives  in  the  several  fields 
were  asked  to  meet  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  con- 
sider further  whether  this  would  be  the  appropriate  time  to  suggest 
to  the  State  Council  of  Education  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  modi- 
fication. In  response  to  this  call  the  following  representatives  came 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  conference : 

First  Class  Districts E.  C.  Broome,  Philadelphia. 

W.  M.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Class  Districts   . .  .  .James  C.  Bay,  Easton. 

Clyde  C.  Green,  New  Castle. 

Third  Class  Districts   Walter  A.  Geesey,  Sunbury. 

William  H.  Martin,  Wilkinsburg. 
William  N.  Pierce,  Ridgway. 
A.  L.  Rowland,  Cheltenham  Township. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Noonan,  Mahanoy  Township. 

Fourth  Class  Districts  . .  .  .  M.  S.  Bentz,  Cambria  County. 

II.  D.  Freeland,  Greene  County. 

C.  S.  Knapp,  Warren  County. 

J.  Andrew  Morrow,  Bradford  County. 

Arthur  P.  Mylin,  Lancaster  County. 

Colleges    Dr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  Dickinson  College. 

Dr.  George  L.  Omwake,  Ursinus  College. 

Deans  of  Schools  of 

Education    Dr.  G.  C.  Alderman,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Chambers,  State  College. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Minnick,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Dr.  R.  N.  Owens,  Temple  University. 

Normal  School  Principals  .  Mr.  T.  T.  Allen,  East  Stroudsburg. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Bloomsburg. 
Dr.  Ezra  Lehman,  Shippensburg. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Straughn,  Mansfield. 
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The  wide  range  of  interests  represented  brought  together  the  diversi- 
fied educational  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  conference  de- 
veloped certain  specific  trends  briefly  indicated  below : 

The  use  of  the  Emergency  Certificate  should  be  further  restricted 
and  its  issue  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  other  properly  certified 
teachers  are  not  available. 

In  the  special  fields  of  art,  music,  health,  commercial  education,  it 
was  sugguested  that  subsequent  to  1932  certification  in  the  above  fields 
should  be  based  on  four  years  of  post  high  school  preparation,  and 
that  to  reach  this  goal  the  temporary  form  of  the  Standard  Certificate 
in  these  fields  be  based  on  three  years  of  preparation  after  1930. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Normal  School  Diploma  hereafter  be  issued 
not  alone  on  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  but  that  ad- 
ditional preparation  be  required  for  the  permanent  form  of  this  certi- 
ficate ;  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  a  longer  probationary 
period  for  the  permanent  form. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  professional  requirement  for  the 
College  Provisional  Certificate  be  increased  from  18  semester  hours 
to  24  semester  hours,  and  that  the  holder  thereof  be  licensed  to  teach 
those  subjects  in  which  he  has  completed  18  semester  hours  of  pre- 
paration instead  of  12  semester  hours  as  now  required  in  the  regula- 
tions. 

A  general  feeling  existed  that  the  probationary  period  of  the  College 
Provisional  Certificate  should  be  extended  from  3  years  to  5  years. 

A  recommendation  was  made  to  the  effect  that  licenses  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  high  school  and  elementary  principals.  Such  licenses  are 
not  issued  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  suggested  that  at  a  certain  date  in  the  immediate  future 
courses  completed  through  correspondence  should  not  be  accepted  for 
credit  in  discharge  of  the  certification  regulations. 

The  group  recommended  that  further  limitations  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  semester  hours  which  might  be  earned  toward  certification 
through  extension  courses. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  cordial  relationship  between  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  their  earnest  desire  to  carrv 
out  the  teacher  preparation  program  is  most  encouraging.  There  is 
ever  increasing  recognition  that  the  teacher  preparation  program  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all  forces  are  equally  desirous  of  main- 
taining the  highest  professional  standards  obtainable.  The  frequent 
visits  of  responsible  college  officials  to  the  offices  of  the  Department 
and  the  cordial  invitations  of  Presidents  of  these  institutions  to  visit 


and  observe  the  carrying  out  of  the  teacher  preparation  program  is 
worthy  of  mention.  During  the  biennium  at  the  invitation  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  twenty-five  such  visits  have  been  made  with 
mutual  profit  to  all  concerned. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Difficulties  encountered  by  approved  colleges  and  universities  to  pro- 
vide student  teaching  facilities  is  recognized  but  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties satisfactory  progress  is  recorded.  The  experience  during  the  past 
biennium  indicates  a  growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  boards 
of  school  directors  to  enter  into  relationships  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  provide  adequate  student  teaching  opportunities.  Despite 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  it  is  apparent  that  the  smaller  colleges 
and  universities  are  faced  with  a  critical  situation.  With  the  in- 
creasing desire  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  engage  in  teacher 
preparation  activities,  the  limits  of  student  teaching  facilities  may 
soon  be  reached.  The  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  first  class  school 
districts  reports  that  nine  colleges  and  universities  have  requested 
permission  to  use  the  public  schools  of  the  district  for  student  teach- 
ing purposes,  a  request  with  which  the  board  of  school  directors  was 
obviously  quite  unwilling  to  comply. 

The  certification  regulations  require  a  minimum  of  six  semester 
hours  in  student  teaching  for  standard  certification.  The  State  Normal 
Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges  have  made  it  possible  for  their 
graduates  to  complete  more  than  this  minimum  requirement.  Other 
colleges  and  the  universities  have  had  difficulty  in  meeting  this  mini- 
mum. This  obstacle  was  fully  realized  and  anticipated  when  the  pre- 
sent regulations  were  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  in 
1921.  A  concession  was  granted  to  permit  the  requirement  of  six 
semester  hours  in  student  teaching  to  be  fulfilled  by  three  semester 
hours  in  special  methods  and  three  semester  hours  in  student  teaching. 
For  seven  years  a  number  of  colleges  have  been  operating  under  this 
temporary  arrangement  in  full  realization  that  it  could  not  obtain  al- 
ways. Many  colleges  have  set  up  the  necessary  organization  to  enable 
graduates  of  the  teacher  preparation  curriculums  to  complete  six 
semester  hours  in  student  teaching.  Those  offering  less  are  making 
progress  in  their  plans.  The  time  has  come  when  the  concession  of 
accepting  three  semester  hours  in  special  methods  in  lieu  of  the  same 
number  of  hours  in  student  teaching  should  now  be  withdrawn. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  during  the  biennium  whether  it 
is  consistent  to  license  teachers  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  unless  such  teachers  have  had  a  minimum  amount  of 
student   teaching    or    actual    contact    with    public    school    procedure. 
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Where  all  the  student  teaching  has  been  completed  in  private  academies 
or  in  private  schools,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  a  license 
to  teach  should  cover  the  public  school  field. 

GRADUATES   OF   STATE    TEACHERS    COLLEGES   ENTER    GRADUATE 

SCHOOLS 

Since  more  than  two  hundred  teacners  have  completed  the  four-year 
curriculum  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees,  the  question  has  arisen 
what  recognition  the  graduate  schools  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
would  give  to  these  teachers.  While  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
recognition,  it  is  worth  noting  that  graduates  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Columbia  University,  New  York  University, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Notre  Dame  University  with  full  graduate 
standing.  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
accept  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  its  Graduate 
School  with  full  graduate  standing.  This  is  a  clear  cut  recognition  of 
the  high  standards  maintained  in  our  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  DISCUSS  TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 

A  significant  meeting  of  the  College  and  University  Presidents  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Bucknell  University  Friday,  May  18,  1928.  Fifty- 
seven  colleges  and  universities  were  represented.  The  principal  item 
for  discussion  on  the  program  was  the  suggested  revision  of  the  teacher 
certification  regulations.  The  very  cordial  and  fine  professional  spirit 
of  the  meeting,  together  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem was  most  encouraging.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  college  and  university  presidents  gathered  as  a 
group  to  discuss  problems  of  teacher  preparation.  Each  step  in  the 
proposed  teacher  preparation  program  was  considered  separately. 
Members  of  the  Department  explained  in  detail  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  changes.  Criticisms  and  suggestions  were  received.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  meeting  represented  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
ferences that  has  been  held  during  the  development  of  teacher  pre- 
paration standards  in  the  Commonwealth. 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Private  schools  have  made  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
past.  A  number  of  these  institutions  offer  two-year  post  high  school 
curricula.  With  the  advancing  standards  for  teacher  preparation  to 
the  four-year  level,  many  of  these  institutions  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  teacher  preparation  field.  It  appears  to  be  largely  a 
question  of  time  when  these  short  curricula  should  be  abandoned  al- 
together.     As   the   supply   of   well   prepared   teachers   increases,    the 
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demand  for  short  curricula  decreases.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges,  together  with 
Schools  of  Education  and  the  colleges  and  universities  offering  four- 
year  teacher  preparation  curricula,  all  teacher  preparation  agencies 
should  be  required  to  adjust  their  curricula  to  meet  the  new  standards. 
This  principle  should  also  apply  to  standards  for  members  of  the  in- 
structional staffs  of  these  institutions. 

The  difficulties  which  these  private  institutions  have  in  setting  up 
proper  student  teaching  situations  is  recognized  and  the  inability  of 
many  of  these  two-year  post  high  school  institutions  to  effect  proper 
student  teaching  arrangements  together  with  their  inability  to  secure 
teachers  with  the  professional  preparation  required  for  the  accredit- 
ment  of  such  curricula,  it  has  become  necessary  for  many  of  these 
institutions  to  give  up  the  teacher  preparation  field.  The  time  is  not 
jar  distant  when  every  teacher  in  the  Commonwealth  may  be  expected 
to  have  completed  a  full  four-year  post  high  school  teachers  prepara- 
tion curriculum,  whether  she  be  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  field,  in 
the  junior  high  school,  or  in  the  senior  high  school.  When  this  time 
arrives,  these  two-year  curricula  must  be  abandoned. 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  budget  for  Vocational  Teacher  Training  for  the  biennium  was 
approved  in  the  amount  of  $224,000.  This  amount  was  distributed 
among  the  three  approved  vocational  teacher  preparation  institutions: 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  State  College,  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  vocational  teacher  preparation  program  covers  three  distinct 
lines,  namely,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  the  industrial  field. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  offers  a  four-year  curriculum  in 
vocational  agriculture  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science:- 
Observation  of  teaching  is  conducted  in  the  Gregg  Township  Vocational 
School,  Centre  County.  After  a  series  of  observation  and  conference 
periods  these  students  are  assigned  to  selected  vocational  schools 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  success  and  experience  of  the  local  super- 
visor of  agriculture  and  the  organization  of  the  work  form  the  basis 
for  the  selection  of  schools  for  student  teaching.  The  student  teacher 
is  first  assigned  to  the  observation  of  the  various  types  of  work  in 
operation.  The  second  step  in  the  development  is  to  assume  full  charge 
of  one  class  including  conducting  recitation,  assigning  lessons,  making, 
lesson  plans,  preparing  laboratory  materials  and  other  details  required 
for  the  active  direction  of  the  work. 
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Additional  classes  are  assigned  from  time  to  time  so  that  by  the  last 
week  the  student  teacher  has  assumed  full  charge  of  the  agricultural 
department.  To  throw  complete  responsibility  upon  the  student 
teacher  for  the  conduct  of  the  class  room  work  the  local  supervisor  of 
agriculture  frequently  leaves  the  school  to  visit  other  vocational  schools. 

H03FE  ECONOMICS 

The  following  institutions  are  approved  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  vocational  home  economics  and  are  subsidized  from  state 
and  federal  vocational  teacher  training  funds : 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  the  following  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  approved  for  the  preparation  of  vocational  home  economics 
teachers : 

Carnegie   Institute   of   Technology 

Drexel  Institute 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 

State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 

Seton  Hill  College 

Juniata  College 

Temple  University 

Several  features  of  the  required  curriculum  should  be  mentioned. 
Student  teachers  are  assigned  to  vocational  schools  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania where  they  observe  and  teach  for  one  month.  The  re- 
resufTs  of  this  practice  demonstrate  the  success  of  it.  Frequently  these 
student  teachers  are  offered  positions  for  the  following  year  in  the 
school  where  they  did  their  student  teaching.  This  arrangement  has 
proven  beneficial  and  mutually  helpful  to  both  prospective  teacher  and 
school  officials  in  need  of  teachers  of  vocational  home  enonomics. 
In  an  effort  to  make  the  instruction  applicable  and  the  knowledge  re- 
quired practical,  a  practice  house  is  a  requirement  for  the  approval 
of  a  curriculum  in  vocational  home  economics.  Graduating  seniors  live 
in  this  practice  house  for  a  period  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  take 
charge  of  the  operation  and  management  of  one  phase  of  the  work. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Four-year  curricula  in  industrial  teacher  preparation  are  offered 
by  the  following  institutions: 

University  of  Pennsylvania     ' 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
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The  demand  for  a  four-year  curriculum  in  industrial  education  is 
now  limited.  Few  desire  to  enter  the  field  of  industrial  teaching  by- 
way of  a  four-year  college  course.  The  majority  of  industrial  teachers 
enter  the  profession  directly  from  the  trades.  The  greatest  field  of 
service  for  industrial  teacher  preparation  is  in-service  preparation. 
Beyond  six  years  of  trade  experience  including  two  of  journeymen 
grade,  standard  certification  of  industrial  teachers  requires  twelve 
semester  hours  in  professional  preparation.  The  institution  offering 
approved  courses  in  industrial  education  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  to  teach  and  at  the  same  time  earn  standard 
certification.  Approved  extension  courses  in  industrial  education  are 
offered  in  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth  where  a  sufficient  number 
of  students  make  the  request.  Summer  session  courses  are  also  con- 
ducted by  these  three  approved  institutions. 

TEA  (TITER   CERTIFICATION 

The  standards  of  certification  of  public  school  teachers  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  preparation  of  such  teachers.  The  State  in  this 
way  gives  evidence  of  its  responsibility  to  maintain  proper  standards 
and  to  stimulate  prospective  teachers  who  are  looking  toward  teaching 
as  a  profession.  This  responsibility  has  been  accepted  in  recent  years 
by  the  Commonwealth,  to  an  unusual  degree.  It  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore to  review  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  biennium, 
particularly  since  the  date  of  September  1,  1927,  after  which  the  initial 
issue  of  the  partial  certificate  has  been  discontinued,  and  all  new  en- 
trants have  been  required  to  meet  standard  preparation. 

The  activities  in  connection  with  certification  for  the  two-year  period 
beginning  June  1,  1926  and  ending  May  31,  1928,  are  indicated  here- 
with in  the  tabular  statement  covering  the  various  types  of  licenses 
which  were  issued. 

The  standard  qualifications  required  by  law  to  entitle  a  teacher  to 
the  full  benefits  of  the  minimum  salary  schedule  include  not  less  than 
graduation  from  a  State  Normal  School  of  this  Commonwealth  or 
equivalent  training. 

All  persons  holding  one  of  the  following  certificates  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  these  standard  qualifications;    ■ 

Standard  Certificate. 
Normal  School  Certificate. 
Normal  School  Diploma. 
Provisional  College  Certificate. 
Permanent  College  Certificate. 

The  remaining  certificates,  namely.  Emergency  and  Partial  are  tem- 
porary forms  calling  for  a  limited  preparation.    While  the  Emergency 
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Certificate  is  initiated  locally,  its  status  at  the  present  time  is  introduced 
at  this  point. 

EMERGENCY  CERTIFICATES 

The  purpose  of  this  form  of  certificate,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  to 
provide  a  valid  license  for  a  short  period  for  teachers  who  are  employed 
under  emergency  conditions  and  are  not  able  to  qualify  regularly.  The 
curve  showing  the  number  of  such  certificates  issued  in  recent  years 
shows  a  rapid  falling  from  1210,  May  31,  1924  to  433  on  May  31,  1927. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  year  closing  May  31,  1928,  the  number 
issued  has  risen  to  622.  This  increase  was  expected  on  account  of  the 
discontinuance  of  issuing  Partial  Certificates  subsequent  to  September 
1,  1927. 

Summary  of  Certificates  Issued  During  the  Biennial  Period  Beginning 

June  1,  1926  and  ending  May  31, 1928,  Together  with  the 

Number  Issued  During  the  Biennium  1924-1926 

Biennium  1924-1926        Biennium  1926-1928 
Type  of  1924-      1925-  1926-     1927- 

certificate  1925       1926     Total       1927     1928     Total 

Total 26,643  26,917  53,560  26,880  25,498  52,378 

Emergency 706  523  1,229  433  622  1,055 

Partial  Elementary 4,011  3,354  7,365  2,691  1,911  4,602 

Elementary  Kenewal 7,077  6,858  13,935  6,380  5,318  11,698 

Secondary ...  948  1,036  1,984  1,031  533  1,564 

Secondary  Renewal 315  546  861  586  681  1.267 

Standard,  Temporary  ....  2,521  2,682  5,203  3,278  3,471  6,749 

Standard,  Permanent 1,346  1,495  2,841  1,794  1,489  3,283 

Normal  School  Certificate  4,193  4,103  8,296  4,484  4,382  8.848 

Normal  School  Diploma  .  . .  2,462  2,743  5,205  2,508  2,664  5,172 

College,  Provisional    1,554  2,299  3,853  2,627  3,052  5.679 

College,   Permanent    570  709  1,279  840  1,024  1,864 

Others    940  569  1,509  228  371  599 

Commissions    47  345  392  37  31  68 


PARTIAL  CERTIFICATES 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  the  number  of  such  certificates  and  re- 
newals issued  during  the  biennium,  as  well  as  figures  for  the  previous 
period. 
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The  legal  limitation  governing  the  issue  of  this  temporary  form  of 
license  gave  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  program  to  reduce  partial 
certification  during  the  period.  In  addition  to  making  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  preparation  of  each  holder  of  a  Partial  Certificate,  each 
teacher  was  given  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  her  preparation.  The 
superintendent  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  teacher  was  employed  was 
also  given  a  copy.  Complete  lists  were  also  sent  to  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  within  whose  service  area  the  teacher  was  located.  A  letter 
urging  the  completion  of  all  requirements  for  a  higher  form  of  license 
as  quickly  as  possible  consistent  with  sound  scholarship,  was  likewise 
forwarded  to  the  teacher.  Following  this,  addresses  were  made  before 
school  directors'  conventions,  county  institutes,  and  other  interested 
groups,  at  which  time  the  importance  of  an  early  clearing  of  the  district 
of  non-standard  licenses  was  stressed.  As  a  result  of  this  program  an  ap- 
preciable decrease  in  the  number  of  Partial  Certificates  was  noted. 
For  example,  on  May  31,  1926,  there  were  11,200  such  certificates  m 
effect  whereas  on  September  1,  1927,  the  date  provided  by  law  after 
which  no  such  licenses  could  be  issued,  there  were  8,400  in  existence,  or 
a  reduction  of  some  2,800  such  certificates.  This  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  partially  prepared  teachers  in  1921  when  the  present  legislation 
became  effective,  was  reduced  during  the  seven  years  subsequent  there- 
to from  approximately  50  per  cent  to  approximately  13  per  cent.  It 
is  believed  that  the  next  few  years  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  under- 
trained  teacher,  and  that  Pennsylvania  will  have  reached  the  minimum 
standard  of  two  years  of  approved  post  high  school  preparation  for 
every  teacher  in  service.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C,  reports  in  its  Bulletin  on  State  Laws  and  Begulations  Govemins; 
Teachers'  Certificates,  1927,  that  only  four  States  have  set  this  stand- 
ard, namely,   Connecticut,  Utah,  Washington  and  Pennsylvania. 

STAIVDARD  CERTIFICATES 

Records  show  that  during  the  two-year  period  of  1926-1928  th°re 
were  6,749  Temporary  Standard  Certificates  issued  while  in  1924-1926, 
there  were  5,203,  or  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  There  were  also  3,283 
of  these  certificates  made  permanent  during  this  period,  as  compared 
with  2,841  during  the  previous  biennium.  The  growth  of  the  initial 
issue  of  this  certificate  is  indicated  in  the  figures,  as  follows:  May  1923, 
946 ;  May  1924,  2,168 ;  May  1925,  2,521 ;  May  1926,  2,682 ;  May  1927, 
3,278 ;  and  May  1928,  3,471.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  number  rep- 
resents certificates  issued  and  does  not  represent  teachers  in  service 
on  such  certificates. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  standard  certificates  for  all  types  of  secondary  subjects  and 
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for  special  subjects,  should  be  issued  on  less  than  four  years  of  post 
high  school  preparation.  Approved  experience  in  the  vocational  field 
may  be  accepted  in  part  to  meet  the  four-year  requirement.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  in  the  near  future,  concessions  in  the  nature  or  equiva- 
lents, such  as  credit  for  long  periods  of  teaching  service,  substitutes 
for  the  high  school  requirement,  etc.,  be  discontinued. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES 

During  the  biennium,  8,846  of  these  certificates  were  issued  as  com- 
pared with  8,296,  the  two-year  period  immediately  preceding.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  two-year  certificates,  the  present  biennial  period  fur- 
nished the  first  graduates  in  degree  curriculums  in  accordance  with 
the  changed  status  of  eleven  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  into  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  The  record  of  the  number  of  such  graduates,  to- 
gether with  the  type  of  curriculum  completed  is  shown  herewith. 


Graduates  of  Degree  Curriculums  in  State  Teachers  Colleges 
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COLLEGE  CERTIFICATES 

Provisional  College  Certificates  issued  from  June  1,  1926,  until  May 
31,  1928,  numbered  5,679.  a  gain  of  47  percent  over  the  previous  two- 
year  period,  which  in  turn  was  a  gain  of  44  percent  over  the  former 
biennial  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  College  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  Pennsyl- 
vania colleges  during  recent  years.  The  records  in  the  Teacher  Bu- 
reau show  the  following  number  of  Provisional  College  Certificates 
issued  by  years  to  ithe  graduates  of  the  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Pennsylvania,  as  of  December  31  of  each  year : 

Provisional  College  Certificates  Issued  for  Past  Seven  Tears  to  Graduates  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  Pennsylvania  Accredited  by 
the  State  Council  of  Education 
Institutions  1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  Total 

Total     786       994       985     1186     1492     1908     2322     9673 

Albright  College    21         18         17         32         24         43         29       184 

Allegheny  College   41         63         44         42        48         58         62       358 

Beaver  College 2  1  1  2  4  5  7         22 
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Provisional  College  Certificates  Issued  for  Past  Seven  Years  to  Graduates  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  Pennsylvania  Accredited  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education 
Institutions 


Total 


Bryn  Mawr  College   

Bucknell  University   

Carnegie    Institute    

Cedar  Crest  College  

College   Misericordia    

Dickinson  College   

Drexel  Institute    

Dropsie  College   

Duquesne  University    

Elizabethtown  College  

Franklin  and  Marshall   Col. 

Geneva  College    

Gettysburg  College  

Grove  City  College  

Haverf ord   College    

Irving  College    

Juniata  College  

Lafayette  College   

LaSalle  College   

Lebanon  Valley  College  .... 

Lehigh  University 

Lincoln  University    

Marywood   College    .... 

Moravian    C.    and    Theolog. 

Sem 

Moravian    Col.    for    "Women 

Muhlenberg  College    

Penna.  College  for  Women 
Penna.    Military   College    . . 

Penna.  State  College   

Penna.  State  Forest  School 
Phila.  Col.  of  Phar.  and  Sci. 

Rosemont    College    

Schuylkill   College    

Seton  Hill  College   

State  T.  Col.,  Bloomsburg  . . 
State  T.  Col.,  E.  Stroudsb'g 
State   T.    Col.,    Edinboro    . . 

State  T.  Col.,  Indiana    

State  T.  Col.,  Lock  Haven 
State  T.  Col.,  Mansfield  . . . 
State  T.  Col.,  Shippensburg 
State  T.  Col.,  Slippery  Rock 
State  T.  Col.,  West  Chester 

St.   Francis   College    

St.   Joseph's   College    

St.    Thomas    College    

St.  Vincent  College 

Susquehanna    University    . . 

Swarthmore   College    

Temple  University   

Thiel    College     

University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh    . . 

Ursinus  College   

Villa  Maria  College   

Villanova  College    

Washington  and  Jeff  ersonCol. 

Waynesburg   College    

Westminster  College    

Wilson    College    


1921 
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1923 

1924 

1925 

1926  1927 
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At  the  present  time  over  2,000  college  graduates  are  entering  pub- 
lic school  teaching  service  annually.  All  of  these  applicants  have  not 
only  completed  a  standard  baccalaureate  curriculum  but  have  met  the 
eighteen  semester  hours  in  education,  including  six  semester  hours  in 
practice  teaching. 


Teacher  Placement 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  teachers  in  finding  positions  for  which 
their  training  and  experience  have  prepared  them  and  school  officials 
in  filling  vacancies  with  well  qualified  teachers.  That  this  service  is 
sought  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  a  single  month  one  hundred  and 
thirty  teachers  and  school  officials  have  called  at  the  offices  of  the 
Department  for  interviews.  The  actual  count  of  correspondence  re- 
veals the  large  number  of  teachers  and  school  officials  who  rely  on 
it  for  aid.  Many  qualified  teachers  are  seeking  positions  and  school 
officials  are  in  need  of  well  prepared  teachers. 


Cooperation  With  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  accredited  colleges  and  universities  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
encouraged  to  establish  placement  bureaus  as  part  of  the  college  or- 
ganization. A  student  entering  a  college  or  university  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  has  the  assurance  that 
his  Alma  Mater  will  put  forth  an  effort  to  secure  a  position  upon 
graduation.  It  has  served  as  an  inducement  to  attract  more  students 
into  the  teacher  profession  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  college  course. 
The  certification  regulations  including  the  professional  requirements 
for  the  college  certificate  make  it  necessary  that  a  college  student  to- 
day decide  early  in  his  college  course  that  he  desires  to  teach  and  he  can 
enter  a  teacher  preparation  curriculum  with  less  misgiving  and  un- 
certainty concerning  his  future  profession. 

The  requests  for  teachers  and  the  number  of  registrants  will  serve 
in  a  limited  sense  as  a  guide  to  determine  the  supply  and  demand 
of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  number  of  placements  is  only  a 
partial  measure  of  the  service  rendered.  Teachers  seeking  positions 
but  not  actually  placed  must  also  be  considered  as  having  been  served. 
The  statistics  on  the  requests  for  teachers,  the  number  of  registrants 
and  placements  by  months  follows: 

S1839— 4 
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June  1926— June  1927 


Requests  for  Teachers 

June   .  .* 141 

July    82 

Aug 74 

Sept 29 

Oct 9 

Nov 26 

Dec 15 

Jan 21 

Feb 40 

March 91 

April    120 

May    148 

796 


Registrant  i 

*     Placements 

319 

38 

196 

40 

220 

52 

87 

25 

43 

3 

59 
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56 

3 

189 

13 

246 

1 

434 

1 

339 

8 

389 

26 

577 

216 

June  1927— June  1928 


Bequests  for  Teachers 

June  ee 

July    83 

Aug 72 

Sept 33 

Oct 17 

Nov 15 

Dec 17 

Jan 19 

Feb 29 

March 71 

April    165 

May    107 

694 


Registrants 

Placements 

353 

37 

243 

36 

215 

48 

107 

27 

41 

5 

52 

6 

49 

1 

167 

6 

248 

3 

360 

3 

412 

7 

315 

20 

2562 
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The  saving  to  teachers  for  the  year  June  1926— June  1927  has  been 

^T^t?  $22m  and  f°r  the  f0ll0win=  W  J™e  1927-June 

yj8  at  $21,044.    The  total  saving  for  the  biennium  June  1926  to  June 

1928  therefore  is  $43,538.     It  is  estimated  that  the  a-gre-ate  salaries 
of  teachers  placed  during  the  biennium  amount  to  approximately  $622,- 

t)UU. 
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Institute  Instructors 

A  list  of  available  institute  instructors  has  been  compiled.  The 
recommendations  of  staff  members  were  considered  and  the  programs 
of  institutes  were  reviewed  as  the  basis  for  compiling  this  list.  This 
information  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  superintendent  of  schools 
who  desired  to  consult  it.  This  speakers  file  includes  the  name  of  the 
instructor,  the  subject  of  his  addresses  and  the  counties  in  which  he 
has  appeared.  Names  of  additional  instructors  will  be  added  to  this 
list  from  year  to  year  and  made  available  to  superintendents. 

Music 

Music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  has  made  con- 
sistent strides  during  the  past  biennium.  It  would  be  quite  disap- 
pointing if  such  were  not  the  case,  if  for  no  other  season  than  the  rich 
musical  heritage  and  background  of  which  this  State  is  the  proud 
possessor. 

The  Bureau  of  Music  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  this  heritage  and  capitalize  upon  it 
by  means  of  an  intensive  program  of  guidance  throughout  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  definite  reaction  to  this  guidance  program  is 
strongly  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors, growth  in  musical  organizations,  and  the  development  of  music 
appreciation. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  several  ways : 

First,  that  three  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  are  now 
offering  approved  four-year  courses  upon  the  completion 
of  which  there  is  granted  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  major- 
ing in  public  school  music.  The  content  of  the  courses  of 
the  curriculum  offered  by  these  institutions  has  been  care- 
fully refined  and  developed  with  the  result  that  a  fine  con- 
tribution of  well  prepared  and  qualified  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  music  has  thereby  been  made  available  to 
the  school  districts  of  the  state.  The  Department  has  also 
cooperated  closely  with  private  institutions  which  are 
offering  approved  courses  for  the  preparation  of  super- 
visors of  public  school  music. 

Second,  expansion  of  the  program  and  curriculum  in  a 
great  many  previously  organized  music  departments. 

Third,  following  up  the  requirements  of  a  music  pro- 
gram in  all  secondary  schools. 
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Fourth,  the  employment  of  part-time  supervisors  by 
two  or  more  small  districts. 

Fifth,  the  further  development  of  a  music  program  in 
the  rural  schools,  which  development  has  been  brought 
about  chiefly  through  department  service  in  the  county  in- 
stitutes and  by  conference  with  county  superintendents. 

The  growth  in  musical  organizations  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  county  and  inter-county  orchestra  and  band  contests  are  preva- 
lent. "While  there  are  about  three  times  as  many  orchestras  as  there 
are  bands,  the  growth  and  quality  of  school  bands  has  been  particular- 
ly strong,  and  this  year  culminated  in  a  State  High  School  Band  Con- 
test, in  which  school  districts  from  many  sections  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  represented.  The  winning  bands  of  Class  A  and  Class  B  were 
sent  by  their  respective  school  districts  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  to  participate 
in  the  National  High  School  Band  Contest. 

The  development  of  music  appreciation  has  been  emphasized  and  to- 
day goes  more  nearly  hand  in  hand  with  the  mechanics  of  music. 
School  children  not  only  have  a  repertoire  of  choice  songs  but  they 
possess  a  richer  background.  They  have  learned  to  know  the  occasions 
out  of  which  music  grew  and  are  able  to  discriminate  between  good, 
mediocre,  or  poor  music.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  careful 
choice  of  music  literature,  by  the  phonograph,  and  by  the  radio.  The 
latter  instrument  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  means  of  carrying  the 
development  of  music  appreciation  on  into  the  homes.  Guidance  in 
the  selection  of  programs  for  which  to  listen  and  the  making  of  reports 
on  these  programs  at  succeeding  recitations  has  been  the  chief  means 
of  carrying  out  this  project. 

Another  important  means  of  bringing,  about  this  development  of 
music  appreciation  has  been  the  general  inauguration  of  a  song  mem- 
orization program,  organized  last  year,  where  the  children  learn  type 
interdenominational  hymns,  patriotic,  and  folk  songs.  The  following 
are  examples  of  these  types  of  songs : 

1.  Faith  of  our  Fathers;  Softly  Now  the  Light  of 
Day;  Day  by  Day  the  Manna  Fell 

2.  America ;  Star  Spangled  Banner ;  America,  the 
Beautiful ;  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean 

3.  Old  Folks  at  Home ;  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes ;  Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms ; 
Loves  Old  Sweet  Song;  Sweet  and  Low 

National  Music  Week  as  participated  in  by  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth  during  this  biennium,  has  also  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  in  the  development  of  a  state-wide  program.     The  de- 
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partment  has  endeavored  to  have  the  celebration  of  Music  Week  func- 
tion in  the  various  school  districts  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  the  tax  paying  public  the  value  received  for  funds  expended,  as 
well  as  the  cultural  influence  of  the  subject.  That  this  is  having  a 
far-reaching  influence  in  the  communities  participating,  has  been 
manifested  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  classroom  teacher  generally  and  the 
school  superintendents  particularly  is  more  encouraging  than  it  has 
ever  been.  There  seems  to  be  a  stronger  disposition  to  include  music  in 
the  curriculum  on  an  equality  with  other  basic  subjects.  They  seem 
to  realize  that  with  the  growing  complexity  of  civilization,  more  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  arts,  and  that  music  offers  possibilities  as 
yet  only  partially  realized  for  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of  life.  Many  of  the  high  schools  are  including  credit  equivalent 
to  that  given  the  other  basic  subjects  for  properly  supervised  music 
study  carried  on  both  in  and  out  of  the  school. 

In  spite  of  all  the  apparent  accomplishments,  generally  speaking, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  school  children  in  the  Commonwealth, 
particularly  in  the  rural  sections,  who  have  not  as  yet  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  invaluable  influence  of  music.  All  punils  in  the 
public  schools  will  not  become  musicians,  but  practically  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  may  be  trained  to  ap- 
preciate good  music.  It  is  true  that  music  does  enrich  the  program 
of  studies  and  the  school  life  of  the  child  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  enriches  the  entire  life  of  the  individual  and  for  this  reason  is  the 
rightful  heritage  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Art  Education 

A  program  of  art  is  not  provided  merely  that  certain  pupils  of 
special  ability  be  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  artists,  but  rather 
so  that  all  children  may  be  brought  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  the  world  about  them.  Art  instruction  makes  possible  more  ac- 
curato  discrimination  in  the  forming  of  judgments  because  of  the  re- 
lationships. This  in  itself  is  educative.  An  art  program,  however, 
will  also  reveal  to  the  pupils  themselves  abilities  and  aptitudes  other- 
wise undiscovered.  This  discovery  will  lead  to  results  of  an  intensely 
practical  nature  and  also  go  far  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of 
the  individual. 

There  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  for  Art  in  our 
everyday  life  and  a  realization  that  the  best  agency  for  bringing  art 
to  the  people  is  the  art  instruction  in  our  public  schools  where  the 
young  may  have  an  opportunity  to  know  beauty  and  create  it.  The 
older  idea  of  drawing  had  consideration  for  the  few — the  newer  idea 
provides  for  the  free  creative  expression  and  fine  appreciation  for  all. 
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The  State  program  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, design,  color  study,  and  constructive  handwork  that  has  been  in- 
timately related  to  the  school,  home,  and  community  life. 

The  Art  curriculum  stresses  the  adaptation  of  school  Art  to  the 
following  individuals  and  group  needs : 

School  Life — Drawing  as  a  graphic  language  and  the  free  creative 
illustration  of  life  situations,  language,  geography,  and  history.  De- 
sign and  constructive  handwork  related  to  the  project  idea  and  studies 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation,  communication  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Homes  Needs- — Development  of  taste  in  the  selection,  arrangement 
and  use  of  manufactured  articles  required  in  the  home. 

Personal  Needs — The  application  of  lessons  in  design  and  color  to 
wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  and  accessories,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste- 
ful and  appropriate  clothing. 

Community  Needs — The  making  of  posters  in  the  interests  of  health, 
fire  and  accident  prevention,  thrift,  school  loans,  courtesy,  and  finer 
citizenship.  The  cultivation  of  interest  in  parks,  playgrounds,  public 
monuments  and  all  that  helps  to  make  the  city  beautiful. 

Cultural  Needs — The  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  and  great  art 
as  necessary  to  complete  education  and  complete  living.  Wholesome 
recreation  to  be  found  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  fine  pictures, 
sculpture  and  architecture. 

Art  and  Business — Particularly  outstanding  and  impressive  has  been 
the  improved  design  in  our  manufactured  articles  and  the  use  of  art 
in  American  merchandising.  Our  art  instruction  aims  to  provide  for 
future  designers  as  well  as  purchasers  and  consumers  of  these  art 
products. 

Preparation  of  the  Teacher  or  Supervisor  of  Art — The  State  in  its 
Teacher  Colleges  and  Art  Schools  has  made  adequate  provision  for  the 
education  of  those  who  will  teach  or  supervise  art  in  the  elementary 
grades  or  high  schools.  The  desired  development  in  Art  Education  is 
dependent  in  a  large  measure  on  the  education,  personality,  and  gen- 
eral good  sense,  adaptability  and  enthusiasm  of  the  art  teacher  or 
supervisor. 

Art  in  the  Bural  Community — Other  states  have  been  attracted  to 
Pennsylvania's  development  of  art  and  handwork  in  rural  schools  and 
the  appreciation  of  art  as  a  necessity  in  rural  community  life. 

Health  and  Physicial  Education 
School  Nursing 

The  number  of  school  nurses  employed  is  increasing  steadily. 
Where  districts  are  not  employing  a  school  nurse  the  reason  is  usually 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  school  nursing  program  or  lack  of  funds. 
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Some  superintendents  believe  that  the  chief  function  of  the  school 
nurse  is  to  care  only  for  those  pupils  taken  ill  in  school.  As  this  num- 
ber is  relatively  small  they  believe  no  need  for  a  school  nurse  exists. 
When  the  true  nature  of  the  school  nursing  program  is  explained 
they  usually  are  readily  convinced  of  the  need,  and  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Education  that  a  nurse  be  employed  is  usually  ap- 
proved. The  lack  of  funds  is  particularly  evident  in  the  smaller  third 
class  and  in  the  fourth  class  districts.  The  need  for  a  school  nursing 
program  is  just  as  great,  of  course,  in  the  smaller  districts  as  in  the 
larger,  but  in  these  districts  the  superintendent  or  supervising  prin- 
cipal and  board  of  education  feel  they  are  not  justified  in  employing 
a  person  to  do  only  school  nursing.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  two 
possible  solutions  to  this  problem :  the  nurse  might  be  permitted  to 
take  over  other  duties,  such  as  investigation  of  all  absences  (but  under 
no  circumstances  should  she  be  permitted  to  serve  notice  or  institute 
court  proceedings)  or  the  responsibilities  of  a  home  and  school  visitor; 
or  school  districts,  whether  adjoining  or  not,  should  be  permitted  to 
join  in  employing  a  school  nurse.  Until  some  solution  can  be  found 
the  smaller  districts  must,  of  necessity,  be  deprived  of  school  nursing 
service. 

A  school  nursing  manual  has  been  prepared  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September.  The 
purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  help  superintendents  and  nurses  to 
understand  more  fully  the  scope  of  school  nursing  and  to  give  con- 
structive aid  in  formulating  such  a  program. 

The  suggested  daily  and  monthly  report  form  has  been  revised  to 
agree  in  detail  with  the  annual  report  which  nurses  in  first,  second, 
and  third  class  districts-  must  submit  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  two  sets  of  records.  All  nurses  doing  school  nursing,  whether 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  not,  should  submit  to  the 
superintendent  or  supervising  principal  a  monthly  and  an  annual 
report  of  her  school  nursing  work.  It  would  be  valuable  in  planning 
future  work  if  each  district  employing  a  school  nurse  were  required 
to  send  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  school  nursing. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  school  nursing  program 
during  the  past  year  is  the  increased  number  of  pre-school  clinics 
which  have  been  held  by  school  officials.  At  these  clinics,  the  children 
four  and  five  years  of  age  are  given  a  complete  health  examination 
and  an  intensive  effort  is  made  to  have  all  remediable  handicaps  cor- 
rected before  the  child  enters  school.  Since  such  handicaps  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  school  progress  corrections  should  be  made  before 
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the  child  enters  school.     To  this  end,  such  clinics  should  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  nursing  program. 

No  contacts  have  been  made  with  the  state  teachers  colleges.  It 
would  seem  that  there  should  be  established  in  these  colleges  a  school 
nursing  program  in  order  that  the  teachers  graduating  from  these 
institutions  might  have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  a  school  nurse 
and  the  part  she  plays  in  promoting  the  school  health  program. 

Physical  Education 

A  favorable  change  in  attitude  toward  physical  education  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  program  of  education  for  all  pupils  is  evident 
in  the  majority  of  communities.  For  many  years  negative  attitudes 
frequently  prevailed  whereas  at  present  receptive  attitudes  predomi- 
nate in  most  instances.  This  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  school 
officials  has  made  it  possible  for  the  members  of  this  staff  to  be  of 
greater  assistance  in  extending  and  broadening  the  program  in  those 
schools  in  which  physical  education  has  already  been  organized  and 
in  making  adjustments  to  accommodate  the  program  in  schools  where 
the  work  had  not  been  started.  This  service  has  been  rendered  by 
personal  contacts  through  visits,  conferences,  institutes,  committees, 
boards  of  education  and  local  organizations ;  by  correspondence  and 
by  material  distributed. 

School  officials,  in  many  schools,  are  including  in  their  budgets, 
funds  for  essential  improvements  in  equipment  and  facilities  in  order 
that  the  school  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  extension  of 
the  program  in  physical  education  may  not  be  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
these. 

Indoor  playrooms  have  become  a  feature  of  new  elementary  build- 
ings and  in  old  schools,  basement  or  unused  classrooms  are  being 
remodeled  to  accommodate  physical  education  classes  during  inclement 
weather.  This  factor  does  away  with  the  old  method  of  eliminating 
physical  education  on  days  when  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  play- 
ground. 

Again,  standards  for  gymnasiums,  shower  and  locker  facilities  for 
new  high  schools  are  improving  very  rapidly.  The  most  significant 
features  of  this  improvement  are:  that  the  plans  for  a  gymnasium 
provide  for  healthful  surroundings  by  arranging  that  it  shall  be  above 
the  ground  level  where  there  will  be  light,  proper  ventilation  and  sun- 
shine; greater  consideration  is  given  to  making  the  gymnasium  us- 
able for  classroom  physical  education  purposes  rather  than  accom- 
modations of  spectators;  the  office  of  the  teacher  is  located  where  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  administer  classes  properly.  Small  high  schools 
are  meeting  this  situation  by  providing  stage  or  auditorium  gym- 
nasiums. 
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Swimming  pools  have  been  built  by  some  schools  but  due  to  the 
expense  involved  and  the  additional  time  of  a  teacher,  the  increase  has 
not  been  extensive. 

School  officials  realize  that  the  old  plan  of  having  the  athletic  field  lo- 
cated at  some  distance  from  the  school  is  not  feasible.  Therefore,  in 
plans  for  acquiring  new  school  grounds,  this  factor  is  considered  and 
consequently  it  is  found  that  at  practically  every  new  school  the 
athletic  field  is  adjacent  to  or  near  the  building  if  the  land  is  available. 

Improvement  in  Teaching  Staffs 

In  schools  organized  on  the  departmental  or  platoon  plan  there  is 
a  decided  increase  in  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  to  have 
charge  of  physical  education  for  all  pupils  and  frequently  these  same 
teachers  have  charge  of  the  health  instruction. 

In  the  one  teacher  and  consolidated  schools  physical  education  is 
conducted  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
program  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  leadership  and  vision 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

In  high  schools,  the  quality  of  the  physical  education  program  has 
been  improved  by  the  raising  of  the  standards  for  certification  to 
teach  physical  education.  The  gradual  elimination  of  the  coach  type 
of  teacher,  especially  for  boys,  and  the  substitution  of  trained  men  is 
beginning  to  be  evident  in  the  programs  offered. 

Small  high  schools  are  beginning  to  consider  the  need  of  having  at 
least  one  member  of  the  faculty,  a  person  who  is  trained  in  physical 
education  or  partly  trained.  Thus  there  is  a  demand  for  the  type  of 
teacher  who  can  teach  some  academic  subjects  and  physical  education. 
Many  academic  teachers  are  getting  this  additional  training  through 
summer  school  work.  This  demand  will  continue  to  grow  as  each  small 
high  school  begins  to  develop  a  program. 

Improvement  in  Content 

In  all  types  of  elementary  schools,  there  has  been  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  selection  of  suitable  content  material.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  primary  grades  where  story  plays,  rhythms,  and 
games,  have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  formal  type  of  program,  and 
in  all  grades  where  teachers  and  principals  are  giving  thought  to  the 
organization  of  play  programs. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  the  chief  improvement  has  been  in  the 
greater  use  of  seasonal  activities  through  outdoor  programs  in  the  fall 
and  spring ;  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  only  during  inclement  weather ; 
the  unusual  growth  of  the  intramural  program  in  athletics,  and  the 
raising  of  the  standards  in  the  conduct  of  athletics  which  has  been 
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brought  about  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
terscholastic  Athletic  Association. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  P,  I.  A.  A.,  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Girls'  Athletics  was  appointed  in  January,  1927.  Through  this  com- 
mittee, a  report  setting  up  standards  and  recommendations  for  ath- 
letics for  girls  has;  been  distributed  to  the  430  schools  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  P.  I.  A.  A.  This  report  is  serving  as  a  guide  for  standards 
for  girls  in  all  high  schools  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  remainder 
of  the  schools  this  year.  The  committee  also  made  a  study  of  the 
athletic  situation  for  girls  in  235  high  schools  through  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  principals  and  tabulation  of  replies  and  recommendations  which 
was  also  sent  to  principals  and  teachers  of  physical  education.  Both 
of  these  reports  have  served  to  make  school  officials  and  teachers  of 
physical  education  really  think  about  the  problems  involved.  The 
support  and  cooperation  have  been  most  encouraging. 

Field  Days 

Fifty-one  or  85%  of  the  counties  now  promote  annual  athletic  field 
clays  for  the  pupils  of  the  county.  This  is  largely  organized  as  it 
should  be,  through  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent.  Much  im- 
provement has  been  manifested  in  these  meets.  Where  they  are  best 
organized,  individual  school  and  zone  meets  precede  the  county  meet 
thus  enabling  a  greater  number  of  pupils  to  participate.  The  tradi- 
tional intercollegiate  type  of  program  is  giving  way  to  one  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  high  school  boys  and  girls,  and  group  games 
and  contests  are  adding  to  the  social  values  of  this  program.  The 
field  days  influence  to  a  considerable  extent  the  program  in  rural 
schools,  insuring  that  pupils  receive  some  training  in  the  athletic 
events,  plays  and  games  used. 

Hygiene 

During  the  past  biennium  many  requests  for  service  in  instituting 
and  organizing  a  program  of  health  education  in  high  schools  have 
been  made. 

The  problem  related  to  the  hygiene  program  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups :  first,  those  problems  related  to  administration  of  the  school 
program,  and  second,  the  problems  concerned  with  instruction.  From 
the  standpoint  of  personnel  they  are  problems  of  the  school  admin- 
istrative officers,  and  problems  of  the  teacher. 

The  problems  of  the  school  administrator  can  be  grouped  under 
three  heads : 

1.  Problems  related  to  the  integration  and  organization  of  the 
hygiene  program  in  the  high  school. 
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2.  Problems  of  the  content  of  the  program — teaching  material. 

3.  Problem  of  teacher  assignment. 

The  problems  of  the  teacher  are : 

1.  "What  to  teach — aims  and  objectives. 

2.  How  to  teach — methods  of  instruction  and  training. 

3 .  How  to  measure  results  of  teaching. 

Mimeographed  material  was  prepared  which  was  aimed  to  give  sug- 
gestions on  the  method  of  solving  the  administrative  and  teaching 
problems  related  to  the  hygiene  program.  This  material  is  now  being 
revised  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  during  the  past  two 
years.  Available  material  has  been  reviewed  looking  forward  to  the 
preparation  of  a  tentative  course  of  study  in  hygiene  for  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Two  bulletins  were  issued 
during  the  past  year  which  contained  articles  on  hygiene  and  were 
sent  out  to  500  teachers  and  principals. 

Conferences  with  individual  school  administrators  and  teachers  prob- 
ably have  been  the  most  effective  method  of  service  in  adapting  the 
program  to  meet  local  needs.  These  visits  have  been  rendered  more 
effective  because  mimeographed  material  has  be«n  left  with  the  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  which  continued  to  serve  them  after  the  visit  has  been 
made. 

Several  groups  of  State  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  students 
were  addressed  on  method  and  content  of  the  hygiene  program  in  the 
high  school.  The  aim  was  to  fortify  them  against  the  problems  they 
would  face  in  this  field  as  a  teacher  in  service. 

Teachers  in  the  high  school  section  of  several  institutes  were  ad- 
dressed on  the  contributions  of  the  high  school  teacher  to  the  hygiene 
program.  Special  teachers  of  hygiene  were  met  on  three  occasions 
at  institute  programs. 

The  method  of  organizing  a  hygiene  program  in  a  small  high  school 
was  presented  to  the  small  high  school  section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association  at  the  Lancaster  meeting.  Methods  and 
content  in  hygiene  in  the  high  school  was  presented  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Physical  Education  Society  meeting 
at  Johnstown.  School  director  asociations  were  addressed  at  two  meet- 
ings on  the  school  directors '  part  in  the  program  in  the  high  school. 

As  the  result  of  the  service  rendered  to  high  schools  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools  instituting  well  organized 
courses  in  hygiene  during  the  past  two  years.  Extension  of  the 
program  has  been  appreciable  during  the  past  biennium  and  with  the 
past  two  years  to  provide  experience,  the  assistance  which  we  are  in 
a  position  to  render  during  the  next  two  years  should  serve  to  further 
extend  the  program. 
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Health  Instruction 

In  fourth  class  districts  during  the  school  year  1926-27,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  use  of  Bulletin  No.  29,  "The  Organization  of  a 
Health  Instruction  Program  for  One-Teacher  Schools."  Even  in  the 
graded  schools,  time  was  given  to  make  it  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
health  instruction  should  be  to  get  results  which  are  stated  in  the 
bulletin  as  "Outcomes"  in  terms  of  habits,  attitudes,  and  knowledge. 
Mimeographed  copies  of  these  "Outcomes"  were  left  with  many 
teachers.  They  were  requested  to  see  how  many  of  them  met  the  needs 
of  their  pupils;  to  discover  which  should  be  eliminated;  and  to  add 
any,  which  they  considered  necessary  for  their  group,  due  to  changed 
local  environment. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  help  teachers  to  understand  the  importance 
of  the  application  of  the  Laws  of  Learning — Readiness,  Exercise  and 
Effect — when  developing  lessons  in  health  instruction.  To  make  these 
most  effective,  situations  that  arise  in  the  classroom  should  be  used. 
With  this  procedure,  the  lessons  are  closely  linked  with  the  activities 
of  the  children  and  with  the  conditions  of  their  environment.  The 
latter  will  thus  provide  opportunities  for  lessons  in  sanitation. 

Pupil  responsibility  was  recommended  through  the  organization  of 
health  clubs  and  committees.  Attention  was  called  to  measuring  re- 
sults in  habits  and  attitudes  as  well  as  in  health  knowledge. 

In  preparing  Bulletin  No.  29,  the  aim  has  been  to  furnish  teachers 
with  material  that  would  give  them  suggestions  of  what  and  how  to 
do  but  not  when.  In  agreement  with  the  Law  of  Readiness,  the  condi- 
tions in  school  should  help  to  decide  that  question. 

The  program  in  Health  Instruction  by  Months  for  Grades  I-VIII 
was  printed  on  one  large  sheet  and  was  ready  for  distribution  by 
August  1927.  It  was  introduced  into  fifty-three  counties  by  county 
superintendents.  In  twenty-two  of  these  counties,  contacts  were  made 
either  through  presenting  the  program  in  a  Preliminary  Meeting  in 
August,  a  County  Institute,  a  County  Educational  Meeting,  Zone 
Meetings;  or  through  follow-up  visits  to  learn  the  use  made  of  the 
Program.  From  the  latter,  it  was  found  that  a  few  superintendents 
did  not  realize  what  use  was  being  made  of  the  Program,  but  in  most 
cases  the  county  office  staff  was  checking  very  carefully,  and  excellent 
results  were  evident.  The  interest  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  super- 
intendents visited,  made  it  seem  advisable  to  prepare  and  issue  material 
to  supplement  the  program. 

Other  contacts  were  made  at  the  request  of  district  superintendents 
and  supervising  principals. 

During  the  last  biennium,  visits  were  made  at  the  request  of  the 
principals  to  seven  state  teacher  training  institutions,  also  Grove  City 
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College  and  Temple  University.  Organization  and  Methods  in  Health 
Instruction  were  usually  presented  to  the  classes.  In  observing  the 
work  in  some  of  the  training  schools  for  elementary  grades  it  was  dis- 
appointing to  discover  that  the  underlying  principles  of  method  are 
not  used  in  many  hygiene  lessons ;  that  they  are  not  used  to  the  degree 
found  in  other  subjects.  Interest  in  the  material  and  service  offered 
by  this  Bureau  is  increasing  in  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

The   program   has   been   presented   in   one   Parent-Teacher   County 
Council,  in  a  series  of  five  meetings  in  one  county,  and  to  a  few  other  - 
associations  in  different  counties. 

The  desire  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  to  cooperate  in 
making  the  health  program  effective  has  been  gratifying. 

Each  year  a  greater  proportion  of  teachers,  pupils,  rooms  and 
grounds  show  by  appearance  that  health  principles  are  functioning. 
The  results  in  some  schools  are  most  encouraging.  More  teachers  are 
coming  into  the  classroom  with  saner  visions  of  a  health  program. 

Visual  Education 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  giving  special  attention  to 
the  problem  of  better  methods  of  instruction  and  intensifying  the  teach- 
ing processes.  Visual  education  is  now  being  stressed  in  Pennsylvania 
as  never  before.  Through  the  Department's  service  efforts  its  teachers 
and  administrators  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  this  type  of 
instruction  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  principles  underlying  visual 
education  may  be  stressed  in  all  of  the  activities  in  the  elementary 
field. 

As  a  result  of  contacts  with  groups  of  educators  and  through  the 
preparation  of  informational  material,  a  program  of  visual  educa- 
tion is  now  functioning  which  places  Pennsylvania  well  in  the  fore- 
front among  the  States  of  the  Union.  During  the  last  year  improve- 
ment in  classroom  instruction  has  been  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  use  of  visual  aids  makes 
possible  a  clearer  understanding  of  subject  material  and  intensifies 
greatly  the  interest  of  children  in  this  material. 

In  the  Visual  Education  field  during  the  past  two  years,  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  values 
of  visual  aids  in  instruction.  This  has  been  done  through  publicity 
channels,  conferences  with  superintendents,  supervisors  and  school  of- 
ficials, teachers'  institutes,  zone  meetings  and  the  section  meetings  o" 
ihe  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 

The  following  literature  has  been  of  special  help  in  this  respect : 

1.  Projector  sheet 
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2.  List  of  sources  of  free  materia] 

3.  Requirements  for  showing  motion  pictures  in  schools 

4.  The  School  Journey  as  a  visual  aid 

5.  Glass  slide  and  still  projector  standards 

6.  A  suggested  study  of  visual  aids 

7.  A  bibliography  of  Visual  Education  articles 

That  the  above  have  proved  of  value  to  teachers  is  evidenced  by  tht 
continuously  increasing  number  of  requests  being  made  for  them. 

In  working  out  the  Department's  plan  of  development,  it  was  early 
discovered  that  the  greatest  need  was  to  train  teachers  in  visual  tech- 
niques. State  Normal  Schools  are  partly  meeting  this  need  through 
Visual  Education  committees.  During  the  past  year  all  seniors  at  the 
14  State  and  2  city  Normal  Schools  were  given  training  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  School  Journey  technique 

2.  The  use  of  objeet-Model-specimen  in  teaching 

3.  Still  projector  technique 

4.  The  use  of  pictorial  material 

5.  Standards  for  glass  slides  and  projectors 

Ten  colleges  have  also  taken  initial  steps  toward  including  these 
techniques  in  education  courses. 

A  distinctive  contribution  to  School  Journey  methodology  has  been 
made  through  the  publication  of  the  School  Journey  Bulletin.  This 
publication  contains  the  background  of  visual  education,  a  definite 
technique  for  organizing,  conducting  and  checking  School  Journey 
work,  and  22  type  lessons  showing  how  Journey  procedure  may  be  used 
to  enrich  and  vitalize  instruction  in  practically  every  subject  in  the 
curriculum. 

Early  in  the  organization  of  the  Visual  Education  activity,  two 
cabinets,  one  of  9  drawers  and  the  other  of  15  drawers,  containing 
collections  of  geographical  material  were  placed  in  each  of  the  fourteen 
Normal  Schools  for  circulation  in  their  respective  areas.  The  Com- 
mercial Museum  supplemented  these  with  400  cabinets  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  offices  of  County  Superintendents  for  circulation  in 
rural  districts. 

Developments  that  will  be  of  decided  help  in  the  field  of  visual  educa- 
tion are  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study,  covering  at  least  two 
semester  hours,  for  use  at  Teacher  Training  Institutions  and  in  ex- 
tension work ;  the  preparation  of  a  methodology  for  the  use  of  the  ob- 
ject— specimen — model  in  instruction ;  and  a  definite  blackboard  tech- 
nique. 
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The  visual  education  work  is  now  so  organized  that  it  can  go  for- 
ward rapidly  and  make  a  decided  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

School  Journal  Material 

In  the  presentation  of  material  for  publication  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assemble  communica- 
tions, decisions,  and  articles  of  special  help  to  teachers,  supervisors  and 
school  officials.  (It  is  the  intention,  the  coming  year,  to  bring  this 
material  to  a.  still  higher  level  so  that  school  people  may  be  materially 
helped  in  their  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction). 

Capitol  News 

During  the  past  year  the  Capitol  News  Weekly  Sheet  has  been  made 
available  to  the  various  newspapers  and  news  agencies  of  the  State  so 
that  the  people  might  be  kept  informed  on  what  the  State  Government 
is  doing.  This  objective  has  been  kept  in  mind  in  the  material  that  has 
been  supplied  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  in- 
creased number  of  clippings  received  is  an  indication  of  hoAV  widely 
this  information  is  disseminated.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  this  ser- 
vice on  a  high  level. 

Other  Activities  of  the  past  Biennium  have  been: 

1.  The  arrangement  and  hanging  of  the  Department  corridor  ex- 
hibit. 

2.  Editing,  proof  reading  and  part  preparation  of  the 

(a)  Pennsylvania  Day  Bulletin. 

(b)  Education  Congress  Report. 

(c)  National  Education  Association,  Minneapolis  Con- 
vention Report. 

(d)  Responsibility  for  the  Department  Exhibit  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

(e)  The  assembling,  editing  and  part  preparation  of 
material  for  encyclopedias. 

(f)  Service  at  institutes,  conventions,  summer  schools 
and  public  meetings. 

Public  School  Business 

During  the  biennium  approximately  $47,000,000  was  paid  to  local 
school  districts  as  reimbursement  from  appropriations  made  by  the 
General  Assembly.    It  is  the  function  of  this  Department  to  allot  State 
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Aid  to  school  districts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions:  of  the  School 
Law,  have  the  payments  of  amounts  due  made  promptly,  and  to  in- 
duce school  directors  to  administer  the  financial  affairs  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  a  business  like  manner. 

During  the  fall  of  1926,  2567  school  districts  of  the  State  were  classi- 
fied for  the  1927-1929  biennium  to  determine  the  true  valuation  of  as- 
sessable property  per  teacher,  and  the  rate  of  State  reimbursement. 
These  classifications  required  the  collection  of  information  from  the  an- 
nual financial  reports  from  each  school  district  for  the  school  years 
ending  July  1924,  1925  and  1926.  Difficulties  were  experienced  in 
collecting  the  required  information  because  of  the  failure  of  school 
board  secretaries  to  file  complete  and  correct  reports  on  or  before 
August  1st  each  year. 

The  following  "Method  of  Determining  True  Valuation  per  Teacher" 
illustrates  the  information  and  computations  necessary  to  classify 
school  districts  for  appropriation  purposes : 
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For  the  1927-29  biennium,  the  rates  of  state  reimbursement  to  the 
school  districts  of  the  State  are  as  follows : 

Class  of  No.  of  Rate  of 

district  districts                  reimbursement 

First  2  25% 

Second    18  35% 

Third    178  35% 

Third    36  60% 

Third    2  75% 

Fourth   1132  50% 

Fourth   876  60% 

Fourth  323  75% 

State  Reimbursement  to  School  Districts 

Reimbursed    for    properly    certificated   full    time    members    of    the 
Teaching  and  supervisory  staff  is  as  follows : 

True  valuation  per  teacher 


More  than  $50,000 

Class  of 

More  than 

and  not  more  than 

$50,uo0 

district 

$100,000 

$100,000 

or  less 

First 25% 

Second  and   Third    ...     35%  60%  75% 


Fourth    50%  60%  75% 


School  districts  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  which  are  entitle! 
to  25  percent  or  35  percent  reimbursement,  receive  respectively  25 
percent  or  35  percent  of  the  minimum  salaries  prescribed  for  element- 
ary teachers  in  such  districts.  Other  reimbursements  are  based  on 
minimum  salaries  prescribed  for  teachers  in  the  respective  districts. 

Closed  Schools 

School  districts  of  the  fourth  class  receive  an  annual  allotment  of 
$200  for  each  school  permanently  closed  or  discontinued  since  May  18, 
1911,  or  which  was  permanently  closed  or  discontinued  according'  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  25,  1901. 

Special  Education 

For  properly  certificated  teachers  and  supervisors  of  approved 
spec;al  classes  for  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  pupils,  school 
districts  of  the  first  class  receive  an  additional  25  percent  and  other 
districts  receive   an   additional   30   percent   of   the  minimum   salaries 
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prescribed  for  elementary  teachers  in  the  respective  districts.  The 
total  appropriation,  however,  can  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  salary 
actually  paid. 

Vocational  Education 

(Total  reimbursement  can  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
salary  actually  paid) 

For  approved  vocational  education,  school  districts  of  the  first  class 
receive  25  percent  of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries  in  addition  to  the 
reimbursement  for  such  employes  as  full-time  members  of  the  teach- 
ing and  supervisory  staff.  For  approved  vocational  education,  school 
districts  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class  receive  additional  reim- 
bursement as  follows : 

True  valuation  per  teacher 


More  than 
$200,000 


More  than  $100,000 

and  not  more  than 

$200,000 


More  than  $50,000 
and  not  more  than 
$100,000 


$50,000 
or  less 


40%  45%  50%  55% 

School  districts  receive  for  approved  evening  or  part-time  vocational 
courses  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  properly  certificated  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

School  districts  of  the  fourth  class  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  sum 
expended  for  salaries  for  approved  instruction  in  academic  subjects  in 
approved  rural  community  vocational  schools,  in  addition  to  reim- 
bursement for  such  employes  as  full-time  members  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  staff. 

For  approved  general  continuation  schools,  school  districts  receive 
20  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  full-time  teachers  and  supervisors,  in  ad- 
dition to  reimbursement  for  such  employes  as  full-time  members  of 
the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff.  For  part-time  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  approved  general  continuation  schools,  school  districts  re- 
ceive 40  per  cent  of  the  sum  expended  for  salaries. 

Extension  Education 

Schools  and  classes  established  for  the  education  of  adults  and  legally 
employed  minors  if  not  designated  as  continuation  or  other  vocational 
schools  or  classes,  are  extension  schools  or  classes.  Of  the  minimum 
salary  of  $1.00  per  hour,  25  percent,  35  percent,  50  percent,  60  per- 
cent or  75  percent,  according  to  the  class1  of  district  and  the  true 
valuation  per  teacher,  is  paid  for  the  services  of  properly  certificated 
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members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  employed  in  approved 
extension  schools  or  classes. 

Transportation 

School  districts  of  the  fourth  class  and  townships  which  are  third 
class  school  districts  receive  50  percent,  60  percent  or  75  percent  of 
the  amount  spent  for  approved  transportation  depending  on  the  true 
valuation  per  teacher  in  the  respective  districts.  The  maximum  annual 
amount  allowed  a  district  having  a  true  valuation  of  more  than 
$100,000  per  teacher  is  $3000.  The  maximum  annual  amount  allowed 
a  district  having  a  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  $100,000  or  less  is 
$4000. 

The  anual  allotment  of  State  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  the  Ap- 
plications for  Appropriation  for  the  school  year  1926-27  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  districts  and  amounts  allotted  to  districts 
receiving  different  rates  of  reimbursement  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Annual  Allotment  of  State  Appropriation  for  1926-27  First, 
Second  and  Third  Class  Districts 

No.  of 
districts 

2 

197 

36 

2 


Fourth  Class  Districts 

1132  50  6,056,270.00 

876  60  4,202,662.46 

323  75  1,626,892.52 


Rate  of 

Annual 

imbursement 

allotment 

25 

$3,397,375.00 

35 

7,012,210.24 

60 

1,442,691.76 

75 

44,265.00 

Total  $23,782,366.98 


The  tendency  of  school  districts  each  biennium  to  qualify  for  a 
higher  rate  of  reimbursement  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
amounts  required  to  reimburse  districts  for  the  school  year  1925-26 
which  was  the  last  year  of  the  1925-27  biennium  and  for  the  year 
1926-27  which  was  the  first  year  of  the  1927-29  biennium. 
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Second  and  Third  Class  Districts 

Rate  of  Per  cent  of  total  allotment 

reimbursement  1925-26  1926-27 

35% 
60% 

75% 


86.4 

82.4 

13.3 

17.1 

.3 

.5 

;ricts 

54.9 

50.8 

34.8 

35.4 

10.3 

13.8 

Fourth  Class  Districts 

50% 
60% 

75% 

During  the  period  from  June  1,  1926  to  June  1,  1928  four  payments 
of  State  appropriation  have  been  made  to  2567  school  districts.  The 
statement  of  the  allotment  to  each  district  for  each  payment  was  for- 
warded to  the  local  superintendent  of  schools.  This  statement  also 
indicated  the  deductions  for  the  district's  share  of  the  excess  salary 
paid  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents,  for  the  district's 
share  of  the  tuition  and  maintenance  of  children  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  deaf,  for  the  tuition  of  children  in  orphanages  attending 
school  in  other  districts,  and  for  delinquent  payments  due  the  School 
Employes'  Retirement  Fund.  The  following  summary  of  the  state- 
ment shows  the  allotments,  amounts  deducted,  and  amounts  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  Applications  for  Appropriation  for  the  school  years 
1925-26  and  1926-27 : 
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For  the  year  1925-26,  769  districts  made  application  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  The  State  reimbursement  for 
this  transportation  was  $584,913.51. 

For  the  year  1926-27,  850  districts  made  application  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  The  State  reimbursement  for 
this  transportation  was  as  follows : 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  consolidated  schools  $402,363.10 
Transportation  of  pupils  from  closed  schools  205,538.28 

Transportation  of  pupils  living  two  miles  or  more 
from  school  128,750.48 


Total     $736,651.86 


Two  hundred  five  districts  made  application  for  vocational  aid  for 
the  school  year  1925-26,  and  these  districts  received  the  following 
amounts  from  vocational  funds: 

Agricultural    $130,094.55 

Continuation 138,040.95 

Home  Economics  (Day 80,036.70 

(Evening 31,754.22 

Industrial               (Day    142,366.52 

(Evening 45,736.38 

(Part-Time    32.303.31 


Total  $600,332.63 

Two  hundred  one  districts  made  application  for  vocational  aid  for 
the  school  year  1926-27,  and  these  districts  received  the  following 
amounts  from  vocational  funds : 

Agricultural   $133,252.87 

Continuation 130,437.79 

Home  Economics  (Day 73,043.99 

(Evening    38,400.30 

Industrial               (Day    156,066.17 

(Evening 49,659.72 

(Part-Time    31,131.89 


Total        $611,992.73 

During  the  year  beginning  June  1,  1927  and  ending  May  31.  1928, 
quarterly  payments  amounting  to  $465,276.93  were  made  to  schools 
for  tuition  and  maintenance  of  deaf  and  blind  pupils.  $122,255.43  of 
this  amount  has  been  deducted  from  the  State  appropriation  due  the 
595  school  districts  where  these  pupils  reside. 
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A  careful  audit  was  made  of  the  annual  financial  report  from  each 
school  district  for  the  year  ending  July  1927  and  where  discrepancies 
were  found  the  attention  of  the  county  or  district  superintendent  of 
schools  was  called  to  the  matter.  Many  errors  were  found  in  the  data 
relative  to  taxation  for  which  superintendents  were  unable  to  furnish 
corrections.  For  the  school  year  ending  July  1928  a  letter  of  directions 
for  filling  out  the  annual  financial  report  was  forwarded  to  the  sec- 
retary of  each  third  and  fourth  class  district,  and  the  accounting 
forms  were  simplified  so  that  more  accurate  reports  should  be  sub- 
mitted. li.U!  i'TUPI"! 

The  checking  of  the  information  in  the  annual  financial  report  rel- 
ative to  taxation  revealed  a  laxity  on  the  part  of  school  directors  in 
requiring  tax  collectors  to  settle  duplicates  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  School  Law.  Through  conferences  and  correspon- 
dence the  attention  of  school  directors  has  been  called  to  the  provision 
of  the  School  Law  relative  to  collecting  of  school  taxes.  Meetings  of 
Directors'  Associations  in  nine  counties  have  been  attended  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  School  Business  Bureau  who  discussed  with  di- 
rectors problems  of  school  business.  At  the  request  of  secretaries  of 
school  boards  in  first  and  second  class  school  districts,  a  representative 
of  the  School  Business  Bureau  visited  several  of  the  districts  and  dis- 
cussed problems  of  school  accounting  with  the  secretary  of  the  school 
board  and  his  assistants. 

During  the  two  years  ending  June  1,  1928  detailed  studies  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  following  districts  were  made:  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  Quakertown,  Bucks  County;  Susquehanna  Township, 
Dauphin  County;  Bellevue,  Allegheny  County;  and  Redstone  Town- 
ship, Fayette  County.  Field  investigations  were  also  made  in  fifteen 
different  counties  to  determine  the  financial  condition  of  school  dis- 
tricts which  had  made  requests  for  additional  State  Aid. 

CHILD  HELPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Child  Accounting 

Because  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  teachers,  school  officials, 
parents,  pupils  and  the  public  press,  it  is  possible  to  report  encourag- 
ing progress  in  Child  Accounting  and  Guidance  developments  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  present  indications,  the  percentage  of  attendance  for 
the  current  school  year  will  be  93,  the  highest  it  has  ever  been.  The 
State  regulations  require  that  each  child  shall  be  assigned  to  school  and 
counted  as  belonging,  unless  he  is  deceased,  has  moved  from  the  dis- 
trict, is  enrolled  in  another  school,  is  legally  employed  upon  a  general 
employment  certificate  or  an  exemption  permit,   is  sixteen  years  of 
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age  or  over  and  has  withdrawn  from  school,  has  been  certified  by  the 
medical  inspector  as  permanently  incapacitated  and  not  a  fit  subject 
for  education  and  training,  or  holds  a  superintendent 's  certificate  show- 
ing the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  resides  two 
miles  or  more  from  any  high  school  and  transporation  is  not  provided. 
In  view  of  these  regulations  the  precentage  of  attendance  shown  above 
is  noteworthy. 

The  importance  of  perfect  attendance  has  been  stressed  because  of 
its  effect  upon  attendance  in  general.  One  hundred  ninety  one  thousand 
five  hundred  eighty  two  (191,582)  pupils  maintained  perfect  attend- 
ance records  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  school 
year  of  1926-27,  an  increase  of  29,836  over  the  record  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  More  pupils  were  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  school 
year  1926-27  than  were  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools  of  each  of 
the  following  states:  Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Maine,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  attendance  conditions  during 
the  year  1926-1927 : 

Summary  of 

Attendance  and  Enforcement  Data  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

School  Census  1926 — 1927 

School  Census  Total      Grand  Total 

Pupils  6-8  446,558 

8-14  1,171,161 

14-16  330,405 

Total    T. . . .   1,948,124* 

Total  Enrollment 

Boys 1,005,799 

Girls  979,911 

Total    : 1,985,710* 

Number  received  by  transfer   136,829 

Net  district  enrollment 1,848,881 

Average  daily  attendance   1,565,844 

Number  tardy  marks   1,666,439 

*Does  not  include  11,934  kindergarten  pupils  in  Philadelphia  and  10,267 
kindergarten  and  continuation  school  pupils  in  Pittsburgh.  These  pupils  were 
included  in  previous  reports. 
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Number  sessions  of  absence 

Excused  41,355,446 

Unexcused 

Parental  neglect 2,435,810 

Illegally   employed 53,035 

Truancy 395,723 

Total    44,239,880 

Aggregate  days  attended  283,918,217 

Aggregate  days  belonged 306,039,831 

Percentage  of  attendance 93 — 

Number  sessions  unlawful  absence 2,316,247 

Number  pupils  unlawfully  absent 

First  offense  100,407 

Second  offense    48,724 

Number  notices  served  on  parents 49,323 

Number  arrests    5,809 

Number  convictions    4,871 

Number  pupils  sentenced  as  incorrigible  649 

Holding  Power  of  Schools 

Various  agencies  have  contributed  in  inspiring  better  school  attend- 
ance not  only  among  those  who  are  required  to  attend,  but  also  among 
those  who  are  of  non-compulsory  attendance  age.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  are  required  to  attend  school  unless 
they  are  legally  excused.  For  this  reason  the  average  of  the  number 
of  eight  year  old  pupils  and  the  number  of  nine  year  old  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  the  average  number  of  each  age  group  who  should  be  in 
school,  provided  all  pupils  were  enrolled  who  might  attend. 

No  pupil  past  sixteen  years  of  age  is  required  to  attend  school  in 
Pennsylvania.  If  we  take  the  average  number  of  pupils  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  the  number  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  this  should  be  a  fair 
measure  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  of  a  given  age  group  who 
attend  school  beyond  the  compulsory  attendance  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  pupils  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age  with  the  number  of  pupils  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  is 
one  way  of  determining  how  well  a  school  system  holds  its  pupils; 
e.  g.,  if  in  a  given  school  system  1,000  pupils  are  enrolled  who  are 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  and  450  pupils  who  are  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  the  number  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  year  old  pupils 
is  45%  of  the  number  of  eight  and  nine  year  old  pupils.     In  this 
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instance  45%   indicates  approximately  the  proportion  of  the  pupils 
such  a  school  system  holds  beyond  compulsory  attendance  age. 

From  the  age  grade  tables  for  the  school  years  1925-1926  and  1927- 
1928,  we  have  secured  the  following  totals: 


Ratio  in   percent 

between     number 

Number  of  8  and 

Number  of  16  and 

of  16  and  17  year 

Year 

9  year  old  pupils 

17  year  old  pupils 

old  pupils  and  8 
andx  9   year   old 
pupils. 

1925-26 

328,930                     96,221                      29.3 

1927-28 

331,513                    105,556                      31.8 

It  is  encouraging  that  during  this  two  year  interval  the  specified 
percentage  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  year  old  pupils  in  the  entire 
State  increased  from  29.3  percent  to  31.8  percent. 

During  this  two  year  interval  53  counties  showed  an  increase  in  per- 
centage of  sixteen  and  seventeen  year  old  pupils  who  wre  enrolled 
in  school,  2  counties  remained  the  same  and  only  12  counties  showed 
a  decrease. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  determine  whether  children  will  remain 
in  school  after  they  have  reached  the  compulsory  attendance  age 
are :  The  results  that  follow  a  better  attendance  program,  accessibility 
of  school  facilities,  the  quality  of  the  educational  offering,  the  op- 
portunity for  employment  and  the  educational  ideals  of  the  racial  stock 
from  which  the  children  come. 

All  the  schools  in  each  county  have  been  grouped  in  this  study 
regardless  of  the  class  of  district  in  which  they  may  be  located.  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  by  counties  of  some  of  the  data  regard- 
ing the  holding  power  of  our  public  schools : 


Holding  Power  of  the  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

Measured  by  the  percent  that  the  sixteen  and  seventeen  year 

old  pupils  are  of  the  eight  and  nine  year  old  pupils  in  all 

classes  of  school  districts 


County 

Adams    .  . , 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver    . . , 
Bedford    . . 


Percent 

Percent 

Gain  or 

Rank      Rank 

1925-26 

1927-28 

loss  percent 

1925-26  1927-2R 

30.5 

32.5 

+2.0 

39           36 

34.1 

37.1 

+3.0 

28           26 

27.4 

28.9 

+1.5 

47           46 

27.9 

30.2 

+2.3 

44          42 

32.1 

29.9 

—2.2 

33          43 
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Holding  Power  of  the  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. — Continued 

Percent  Percent  Gain  or  Rank      Rank 

County  1925-26  1927-28  loss  percent  1925-26  1927-28 

Berks    21.1  22.8  +1.7  63  64 

Blair      38.1  42.0  +3.9  17  14 

Bradford      41.4  49.7  +8.3  9  3 

Bucks 21.0  21.3  +0.3  64  66 

Butler     36.1  37.8  +1.7  26  23 

Cambria      23.0  28.3  +5.3  56  48 

Cameron       36.3  37.8  +1.5  24  24 

Carbon      20.5  26.5  +6.0  65  56 

Centre     38.5  39.6  +1.1  14  17 

Chester     36.6  38.9  +2.3  20  20 

Clarion     44.1  42.4  —1.7  6  12 

Clearfield     27.1  28.7  +1.6  50  47 

Clinton      43.3  43.6  +0.3  7  7 

Columbia      37.8  36.3  —1.5  18  27 

Crawford      52.5  48.9  —3.6  .1  4 

Cumberland     31.2  33.3  +2.1  37  33 

Dauphin     39.5  44.3  +4.8  12  6 

Delaware ...  31.8  32.5  +0.7  34  35 

Elk    37.3  43.3  +6.0  19  8 

Erie     41.2  41.4  +0.2  10  15 

Fayette     26.5  27.1  +0.6  51  54 

Forest    41.5  39.2  —2.3  8  19 

Franklin     31.0  33.5  +2.5  38  32 

Fulton      18.9  26.0  +7.1  66  59 

Greene      27.4  27.4  0.0  48  51 

Huntingdon     32.8  32.9  +0.1  32  34 

Indiana     28.4  28.1  —0.3  43  49 

Jefferson     36.5  42.5  +6.0  23  10 

Juniata     33.7  35.8  +2.1  30  29 

Lackawanna     22.0  24.8  +2.8  59  62 

Lancaster     24.6  26.7  +2.1  52  55 

Lawrence      29.1  36.1  +7.0  41  28 

Lebanon      22.2  26.4  +4.2  57  57 

Lehigh      18.5  20.2  +1.7  67  67 

Luzerne    22.0  25.4  +3.4  60  60 

Lycoming     38.2  39.3  +1.1  15  18 

McKean 45.6  46.6  +1.0  4  5 

Mercer    38.9  42.8  +3.9  13  9 

Mifflin     •  31.3  30.2  —1.1  36  41 

Monroe      33.3  34.5  +1.2  33  30 

Montgomery    28.7  32.2  +3.5  42  37 

Montour     36.2  38.6  +2.4  25  21 
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Holding  Poiver  of 

County 

Northampton     

Northumberland 

Perry    

Philadelphia    

Pike     

Potter     

Schuylkill     

Snyder      

Somerset     

Sullivan    

Susquehanna     - 

Tioga     

Union    

Venango     

Warren     

Washington     

Wayne    

Westmoreland     .... 

Wyoming    

York      

Total  for  the  State 


he  Schools 

of  Pennsylvania. — 

Continued 

Percent 

Percent 

Gain  or 

Rank 

Rank 

1925-26 

1927-28 

loss  percent 

1925-26  1927-28 

22.1 

22.1 

0.0 

58 

65 

34.2 

37.9 

+3.7 

27 

22 

38.1 

37.2 

—0.9 

16 

25 

27.6 

31.1 

+3.5 

45 

40 

24.3 

27.2 

+2.9 

54 

53 

41.0 

51.7 

+10.7 

11 

2 

21.3 

26.0 

+4.7 

61 

58 

23.0 

28.1 

+5.1 

55 

50 

24.4 

25.0 

+0.6 

53 

61 

36.5 

27.2 

—9.3 

22 

52 

31.6 

33.8 

+2.2 

35 

31 

48.7 

42.1 

—6.6 

2 

13 

34.1 

29.8 

—4.3 

29 

44 

44.5 

42.5 

—2.0 

5 

11 

46.0 

51.9 

+5.9 

3 

1 

27.2 

29.2 

+2.0 

49 

45 

29.6 

31.7 

+2.1 

40 

38 

27.4 

31.6 

+4.2 

46 

39 

36.6 

41.3 

+4.7 

21 

16 

21.3 

23.9 

+2.6 

62 

63 

29.3 


31.8 


-2.5 


Age  Grade  Conditions 

The  preparation  of  age  grade  tables  throughout  the  State  has  focused 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  supervising  officials  on  over-age  condi- 
tions. In  elementary  schools  alone  in  a  two  year  yeriod  the  number 
of  over-age  pupils  dropped  4%.  This  trend  in  the  right  direction 
shows  that  63,271  pupils,  more  than  are  enrolled  in  any  school  district 
in  the  State,  excluding  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh,  were  transferred 
in  a  two  year  period  from  the  over-age  group  to  the  normal  age  group. 

In  the  following  tables  and  graphic  representations  it  is  seen  that : 

1.  In  58  of  the  66  counties  of  the  State  having  county 
superintendents,  there  was  a  decrease  of  from  1  to 
8%  in  the  number  of  pupils  over-age  for  their  grades 
in  elementary  schools. 

2.  During  1925-26,  31%  of  all  pupils  in  grades  one  to 
twelve  were  over-age  for  their  grades. 

3.  The  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school  decreased  from  37%to  35%  between  1922-23 
and  1925-26. 
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4.  In  1925-26,  18%  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first 
grade  were  over-age  for  their  grades.  In  succeeding 
grades  this  number  increased  to  a  maximum  of  42% 
in  the  sixth  grade  and  the  decreased  to  16%  in  the 
twelfth  grade. 

5.  The  number  of  thirteen  year  old  boys  enrolled  rose 
from  39  in  the  first  grade  to  11,702  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  then  dropped  to  11  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
The  number  of  thirteen  year  old  girls  rose  from  26  in 
the  first  grade  to  12,467  in  the  eighth  grade  and  then 
dropped  to  10  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

6.  During  1925-26,  227.511  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
the  first  grade.  The  number  enrolled  in  succeeding 
grades  dropped  to  36,893  in  the  twelfth  grade.  The 
number  enrolled  in  grade  twelve  is  only  16.2%  of  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  The  most  pro- 
nounced decreases  occurred  between  grades  one  and 
two  and  grades  eight  and  nine. 

The  encouraging  feature  about  all  these  data  is  that  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  all  conditions  specified  during  recent  years. 

Percent  of  Pupils  over  age  for  Grade-Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

Preliminary  Comparison  of  Records  for  1925-26  and  1927-28 

Districts  under  Supervision  of  County  Superintendents 

Grades  1-8  Grades  9-12 

County  1925-26  1927-2S  1925-26  1927-28 

Adams     34  31  33  21 

Allegheny      30  27  20  21 

Armstrong    38  35  27  #26 

Beaver     31  31  23  #21 

Bedford     44  38  36  34 

Berks     25  23  9  #11 

Blair    30  33  27  23 

Bradford       ....  30  28  28  #26 

Bucks     26  25  15  #16 

Butler      37  34  28  25 

Cambria 39  36  22  #21 

Cameron    26  22  23  22 

Carbon     21  23  15  #14 

Centre    \...  36  32  28  23 

Chester      35  33  21  #24 

Clarion      30  26  28  24 

# Grades  7-12  including  junior  high  school  pupils 
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Percent  of  Pupils  Over  Age. — 

-Continued 

Ch'ades 

9-12 

Grades 

1-8 

County 

1925-26 

1927-28 

1925-26 

1927-2S 

Clearfield     .... 

42 

38 

30 

31 

Clinton      

34 

31 

24 

#24 

Columbia     .... 

36 

28 

23 

23 

Crawford     .... 

27 

25 

23 

24 

Cumberland 

30 

28 

23 

21 

Dauphin      .... 

30 

26 

18 

#20 

Delaware     .... 

30 

29 

22 

19 

Elk     

33 

29 

25 

21 

Erie      

30 

29 

25 

23 

Fayette      

43 

42 

26 

#29 

Forest    

40 

38 

36 

32 

Franklin    

40 

38 

32 

27 

Fulton     

48 

43 

47 

42 

Greene     ...... 

43 

42 

43 

37 

Huntingdon 

42 

37 

31 

31 

Indiana      

41 

39 

27 

24 

Jefferson      .... 

34 

30 

32 

29 

Juniata    

34 

32 

31 

27 

Lackawanna 

37 

30 

18 

17 

Lancaster 

28 

24 

16 

#17 

Lawrence     .... 

35 

31 

23 

#25 

Lebanon     

25 

22 

12 

11 

Lehigh     

23 

22 

9 

7 

Luzerne     

34 

29 

17 

20 

Lycoming    .... 

28 

24 

27 

22 

McKean     

28 

30 

25 

#22 

Mercer     ...... 

25 

23 

22 

18 

Mifflin    

34 

32 

19 

23 

Monroe     

29 

28 

25 

29 

Montgomery 

24 

24 

13 

17 

Montour     

30 

28 

27 

22 

Northampton    . 

27 

25 

9 

16 

Northumberland 

32 

30 

18 

18 

Perry     

34 

31 

25 
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Pike      

33 

33 

17 

#16 

Potter    

30 

26 

28 

21 

Schuylkill     .  .  . 

31 

25 

13 

#17 

Snyder     

32 

29 

17 

17 

Somerset      .... 

40 

37 

29 

26 

Sullivan     

36 

30 

29 

21 

Susquehanna    . 

33 

31 

29 

29 

#  Grades  7-12  including  junior  high  school  pupils 
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Percent  of  Pupils  Over  Age. — Continued 

Grades  9-12  Grades  1-8 

County                                         1925-26                1927-28  1925-26  1921-28 

Tioga      29                    26  27  25 

Union     21                     21  15  12 

Venango      30                    25  24  #23 

Warren      27                    26  23  18 

Washington    ...                    38                    38  28  28 

Wayne     .......                     34                     29  21  21 

Westmoreland     .                     35                     33  27  23 

Wyoming    30                     28  24  20 

York     27                     25  17  #16 

#  Grades  7-12  including  junior  high  school  pupils 
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Graph.  1 

Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

Percentage  of  Pupils  Under  Age  for  Grade,  Normal  Age  and  Over  Age 
in  Grades  1-12,  October  1925 

Districts  of  All  Classes 
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Graph  2 

Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

Percentage  of  Pupils  Under  Age,  of  Normal  Age  and  Over  Age  in 
each  Grade  in  School  Districts  of  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Classes,  October,  1925. 

Grade 

11%  71%  18% 
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Graph  3 

Distribution  by   Grades   of  Bovs  and   Girls   13   Years   of  Age  Public   Schools   of   Pennsylvania 

1925-1926 
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Enrollment  by  Grades — Public  Schools  op  Pennsylvania 
Shown  by  1925-1926  Age  Grade  Tables 

3 


Grade 
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Enrollment  by   Grades — Public   Schools   of   Pennsylvania 

Shown,  by   1925-1926   Age  Grade   Tables 
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Enrollment  by  Grades — Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

Shown  by  1925-1926  Age  Grade  Tables 


Districts  of 

Districts  under 

Districts  of 

Districts  of 

Third  Class 

supervision  of 

Grade 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

having   district 
superintendents 

county 
superintendents 

Total 

1 

45,334 

24,328 

40,438 

117,411 

227,511 

2 

37,157 

21,309 

35,435 

100,270 

194,171 

3 

37,164 

20,278 

34,896 

97,672 

190,010 

4 

37,171 

20,254 

34,842 

95,633 

187,900 

5 

36,805 

20,747 

34,568 

93,988 

186,108 

6 

33,417 

19,233 

31,644 

85,847 

170,141 

7 

28,631 

17,085 

27,759 

72,979 

146,454 

8 

22,460 

13,843 

22,561 

66,330 

125,194 

9 

14,698 

12,083 

21,878 

32,944 

81,603 

10 

12,236 

9,297 

16,452 

23,831 

61,816 

11 

8,193 

6,735 

12,553 

18,118 

45,599 

12 

6,941 

5,596 

10,690 

13,666 

36,893 

Total 

320,207 

190,788 

323,716 

818,689 

1,653,400 

Employment  of  Minors 

The  tabulation  of  the  reports  of  firms  employing  minors  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1928,  indicated  that  4.129  fewer  general 
employment  certificates  were  issued  during  the  year  to  date  than 
were  issued  during  the  corresponding  period  in  the  year  1925-26.  The 
number  of  active  general  employment  certificates  showed  a  decrease 
of  1,658  as  compared  with  March  31,  1926,  while  the  number  attend- 
ing continuation  schools  showed  an  increase  of  3,716  as  compared  with 
March  31,  1926. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  employment  conditions  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1926.  as  compared  with  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1928: 


Employment  of  Minors  14  to  15  Years  of  Age  Comparison  between 
Data  for  Periods  Ending  March  31,  1926  and  March  31,  1928 

Certificates  and  Permits  issued 
General  Employment  Certificates 

March  31.  1926  March  31.  1928 

Year  to  date 26192  22063 

Quarter    ; 7373  5506 

Active 26164  24506 

Vacation  Employment  Certificates 

Year  to  date 3905  2991 

Quarter  590  489 

Active 2214  1679 
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Emergency  Permits 

Year  to  date  2578  2378 

Active    1363  1121 

Exemption  Permits 

Year  to  date 3066  3486 

Active 1713  3163 

Number  for  whom  general  employment 

certificates     were     issued  who     finished 
Grade 

6 9218  8157 

7    6388  6451 

8    6017  5825 

9    2454  1665 

Number  employed  outside  district  in 

which  certificates  were  issued 3295  4200 

Number  in  Continuation  School   20297  24013 

Employment  certificates  and  permits  are  issued  for  minors  14  to  16 
years  of  age. 

General  Employment  Certificates  are  for  those  who  engage  in  in- 
dustrial employment  during  school  hours. 

Vacation  Employment  Certificates  are  for  those  who  engage  in  in- 
dustrial employment  during  vacation  periods. 

Emergency  Permits  are  for  those  who  engage  in  farm  work  or  in 
domestic  service  in  private  homes  during  school  hours  where  the  need 
is  temporary. 

Exemption  Permits  are  for  those  who  engage  in  farm  work  or  do- 
mestic service  in  private  homes  during  school  hours  where  the  need  is 
permanent. 

Guidance 

Obviously  much  that  is  achieved  for  Pennsylvania  boys  and  girls  in 
Educational,  Vocational  and  Social  Guidance  cannot  be  recorded  in 
terms  of  statistics.  There  has  been  considerable,  however,  in  the  work 
of  our  schools  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  Guidance  field  which  can 
be  expressed  in  figures.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  most  outstand- 
ing: 

School  Guidance  Counselors 

Teachers  assigned  to  counseling  and  guidance  leadership,  during  the 
last  three  school  years,  are  as  follows : 

1927-28  1926-27  1925-26 

All  Districts 304  239  172 

2nd,  3rd  and  4th  class  districts     206  138  81 
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The  number  of  school  periods  per  week  represented  by  each  of  the 
above  varies  from  five  or  less  in  the  smaller  districts,  to  thirty  in  the 
larger  cities. 

County  Guidance  Programs 

Counties  which  have  in  operation  the  Department  plan  of  county 
guidance  demonstration  districts,  follow-up  and  extension. 

1927-28  1926-27  1925-26 

Counties    ....40  31  8 

Department  follow-up  service,  necessary  for  a  year  or  two  after  a 
county  guidance  program  has  been  organized,  of  necessity  limits  the 
number  of  new  counties  which  may  be  added  from  year  to  year. 

Secondary  schools  with  organized  guidance  counselors  and  classes 
for  the  study  of  school  opportunities  or  both  number  580  or  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  total  number  of  secondary  schools. 

Guidance  in  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Class  Districts 

The  first  class  districts,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  pioneers  in 
the  guidance  movement,  have  attained  a  more  complete  organization 
for  Guidance  than  have  other  districts  and  have  98  school  Guidance 
workers,  or  almost  one-third  of  the  total  for  the  State.  The  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools  under  a 
full-time  director,  Dr.  Edward  Rynearson,  hasi  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tively organized  occupational  placement  systems  in  America.  The 
placement  offices  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Gideon,  organized  as  a  part  of  the  attendance  sys- 
tem of  Philadelphia,  is  outstanding  for  its  social  case  work  as  applied 
to  attendance  and  placement. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  class  districts  are  each  represented  sub- 
stantially in  the  increase  of  154%  in.  the  number  of  school  Guidance 
workers  assigned.  The  ease  with  which  the  recommended  Guidance 
program  may  be  applied  in  the  smaller  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  ones  to  which  such  work  had  been  more  or  less  restricted  pre- 
viously, has  enabled  the  small  districts  to  make  a  definite  start  in 
guidance. 

The  County  Guidance  Program 

County  guidance  programs  are  organized  through  conferences  with 
the  county  superintendent's  staff,  selection  by  the  latter  of  typical 
districts  in  the  county  for  demonstrations  in  this  field,  visits  to  the 
districts  chosen,  and  service  there.  The  high  school  principal  appoints 
a  Guidance  committee  of  teachers,  himself  acting  as  Chairman  until 
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one  of  the  committee  members  can  qualify  as  Chairman,  and  finally 
as  school  Guidance  counselor.  The  local  program  includes  development 
of  Guidance  in  the  home  room  and  special  counseling  service  for  in- 
dividual pupils.  Not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  such  districts  has  been  the  use  of  a  Department  field  exhibit 
of  the  latest  books  and  other  references  and  helps  in  this  field.  Educa- 
tional conferences  and  institutes  in  the  county  are  utilized  to  extend 
guidance  suggestions  to  other  districts.  Department  follow-up  of  work 
has  been  arranged  for  each  of  these  counties. 

Teacher  Training 

A  committee  of  teachers  representing  the  State  Teachers'  colleges 
and  Normal  Schools  is  at  work  on  a  revision  of  the  general  introductory 
course  in  Guidance  required  in  all  of  the  State  training  institutions 
for  those  preparing  for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  teaching. 
More  advanced  courses  which  have  been  indicated  in  our  General 
Bulletin  on  Guidance  have  yet  to  be  developed  as  they  should  be  in  our 
teacher  training  institutions. 

Standards  for  State  certification  of  counselors  have  been  set  up  dur- 
ing the  last  biennium.  Thirty-seven  of  the  304  persons  assigned  to 
school  Guidance  counseling  have  had  less  than  three  years  of  normal 
school  or  college  work,  and  need  more  general  professional  education. 

The  standards  for  certification  now  pending  in  the  Department  are 
in  a  sense  the  starting  point  for  the  much  needed  professional  training 
of  counselors  for  this  work.  Unless  some  such  plan  is  provided,  we 
cannot  expect  the  attendance  that  is  needed  in,  and  the  help  to  be  de- 
rived from,  more  advanced  preparation  for  counseling,  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  classes  in  teacher  training  institutions. 

School  Buildings 

Articles  VI  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code  places  within  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  the  responsibility  for  the  examination 
of  and  report  on  plans  and  specifications  of  all  new  and  reconstructed 
public  school  buildings  including  the  fourteen  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  State  Normal  Schools.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  in  1911,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  school  building  plans  and  specifications  for  buildings  ag- 
gregating $192,000,000,  of  which  amount  $162,758,598.06  has  been  ex- 
pended since  1916.  The  two  years  just  closed  mark  the  heaviest  school 
building  program  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  building 
program  involving  an  expenditure  of  $41,673,166.04.  For  the  same 
period  plans  and  specifications  for  751  new  and  reconstructed  school 
buildings  have  been  supervised  and  special  plans  have  been  prepared 
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for  a  large  number  of  school  districts  presenting  unusual  conditions 
or  where  otherwise  new  school  building  accommodations  would  not 
have  been  possible.  Besides  the  preparation  of  these  special  plans, 
miscellaneous  sketches  for  school  districts  and  outlines  of  building 
programs  involving  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $10,000,000  have 
been  prepared.  Complete  plans  and  specifications  for  108  State 
standard  school  buildings  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  and  sent  to 
school  districts.  During  the  same  period  3633  conferences  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  building  problems  presented  and  pre- 
paring a  school  building  program  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
various  districts  and  the  funds  available. 

The  figures  given  above  do  not  include  the  cost  of  school  sites,  furni- 
ture and  general  equipment  but  cover  only  the  amounts  expended  for 
buildings  and  plant  equipment.  Neither  do  the  above  figures  include 
moneys  expended  by  the  two  first  class  school  districts,  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  report  covering  second,  third  and '  fourth  class 
school  districts  only;  nor  do  the  above  amounts  include  the  14  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  State  Normal  Schools,  hereinafter  reported. 

While  Europe  holds  the  many  priceless  treasures  in  both  art  and 
architecture,  America  stands  supreme  today  in  the  plan  and  design 
of  her  school  buildings.  The  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
buildings  of  the  past  decade  stand  as  educational  monuments  to  the 
American  spirit  and  progress  in  education.  The  plan  and  design  of 
school  buildings  in  even  the  smaller  rural  communities  of  the  United 
States  are  not  even  considered  or  dreamed  of  in  European  school 
architecture.  The  gems  that  adorn  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  hundreds 
of  modern  school  buildings  that  dot  central,  southern  and  eastern 
United  States  are  the  product  of  American  ingenuity  and  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  making  a  careful  study  of  the  co- 
ordination of  the  curriculum  and  the  school  plant  and  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  combining  interior  planning  and  exterior  design. 
American  school  architecture  is  distinctive  and  while  its  history  has 
not  been  written  into  the  architectural  records  of  the  world,  neverthe- 
less, it  stands  supreme. 

To  one  who  is  not  directly  familiar  with  the  amount  and  character 
of  schoolhouse  planning,  designing  and  construction  which  is  being 
carried  on  annually  in  the  State,  the  necessity  for  State  supervision  of 
plans  and  specifications  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
not  apparent.  The  public  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  great  saving  to 
the  school  districts  made  possible  through  the  special  services  rendered 
and  the  consultations  being  held  daily  with  school  boards,  architects, 
engineers  and  school  officials  generally. 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  amount  and  number  of  school  build- 
ing situations  since  1920  is  due  largely  to  the  small  amount  of  new 
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school  building  construction  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  the 
resultant  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  the  immediate  subsequent 
years. 

Within  the  school  plant  functions  a  living  organization  which  makes 
it  imperative  that  this  plant  operate  along  more  or  less  fixed  channels 
if  it  is  to  operate  efficiently,  effectively  and  economically.  The  rapid 
progress  made  in  educational  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  advancement  made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  adoption  of  the  platoon  type  of  school  in  the  grades,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  junior  high  school,  the  development  of  the  senior  high  school 
and  the  general  tendency  toward  making  curricula  more  comprehen- 
sive, has  emphasized  the  importance  of  and  the  necessity  for  providing 
a  well  planned  and  designed  school  building  along  lines  commensurate 
with  the  financial  status  of  the  school  districts.  Furthermore,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  has  made 
it  imperative  that  both  new  and  reconstructed  school  buildings  be 
planned  to  meet  not  only  the  immediate  needs  and  requirements  but 
provide  for  the  future  development  of  the  plant.  During  the  past 
eight  years  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  a 
flexible  educational  building  program  which  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate present  and  at  the  same  time  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
future  or  ultimate  plant,  ten,  twenty  or  even  more  years  distant. 

No  plan  is  approved  for  even  a  one-teacher  school  which  does  not 
lend  readily  to  future  additions  and  in  the  preparation  of  its  standard 
plans  and  suggestive  sketches  this  policy  has  made  it  possible  for  dis- 
tricts to  plan  large  school  buildings,  the  initial  units  of  which  may 
comprise  only  one,  two  or  more  class  rooms  as  the  situation  demands. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  returns  on  this  accomplishment  is  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  on  the  part  of  school  boards,  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  school  officials  generally  and  the  almost  universal 
acceptance  of  the  same.  Since  37  percent  of  all  the  building  projects 
listed  for  the  biennium  are  additions  to  existing  buildings,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  policy  adopted  above  is  readily  apparent.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  annually  without  justification,  in  fact 
excessive  amounts,  because  the  original  structures  were  not  planned 
on  the  projected  type  nor  were  future  additions  considered  in  the 
original  plan. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  cooperate  with  school  boards, 
superintendents,  architects,  and  engineers  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  building  projects ;  detailed  surveys  of  many  districts  have  been 
made  and  special  sketches  for  a  large  number  of  districts  have  been 
prepared.  These  have  assured  the  school  districts  a  school  plant  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  district,  one  which 
will   function   efficiently   and   economically,    safe-guard   the   life    and 
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health  of  pupils  and  which  has  been  planned  in  snch  manner  that 
every  square  foot  of  floor  space  will  serve  its  purpose  in  the  general 
educational  scheme.  The  gross  extravagance  heretofore  tolerated  by 
some  communities  has  been  very  materially  reduced. 

One  of  the  special  contributions  is  that  of  reviewing  plans  and  speci- 
fications submitted  to  the  Department  and  re-designing  the  build- 
ing. This  covers  an  analysis  of  the  school  organization  which  is  to 
function  within  the  plant;  a  careful  coordination  of  various  depart- 
ments within  the  school,  therby  effecting  both  in  plan  and  design,  a 
building  and  equipment  which  will  insure  the  best  possible  results 
and  the  greatest  saving  to  the  district. 

Two  illustrations  will  show  the  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  on 
the  studies  just  referred  to.  Many  parallel  cases  can  be  cited  where 
the  Department  has  effected  similar  savings  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  school  districts  besides  providing  a  plan  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  district  and  adding  to  its  efficiency  as  a  school  plant  and 
economy  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  same. 

The  first  illustration  is  in  regard  to  a  small  four-room  school,  the 
plan  submitted  b}^  the  architect  providing  for  class  rooms  of  the  re- 
spective sizes,  two  rooms  each  24  feet  by  31  feet  and  two  rooms  each  30 
feet  by  40  feet,  Each  of  the  latter  two  rooms  provided  cross  lighting 
and  seating  capacity  for  eighty  pupils.  The  revised  sketch  prepared 
by  the  Department  provided  four  class  rooms  of  standard  size,  ade- 
quate coat  rooms,  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  on  the  main  floor, — not  in 
the  basement,  and  a  common  corridor  which  provided  free  circulation 
of  pupils  in  the  original  structure  and,  without  alterations  to  the  first 
unit,  provided  for  future  additions  and  corridor  accommodations. 
The  merits  of  the  general  plan  as  revised  justify  its  use  in  preference 
to  the  one  originally  submitted.  Besides  simplifying  and  improving 
the  plan,  the  Department  plan  guaranteed  to  the  school  district  a  sav- 
ing of  $1,030.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  nature  of  revisions 
made  to  plans  for  large  school  buildings  and  the  resultant  economies 
effected. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  building  a  study  of  the  educational  program 
was  necessary  and  a  careful  assignment  and  allocation  of  the  space 
on  the  various  floors  were  made,  resulting  in  a  coordination  of  the 
various  departments  and  effecting  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  plant 
of  more  than  $250,000.  In  order  to  provide  a  plan  in  which  the  school 
program  would  function  to  advantage  the  various  subjects  were 
grouped  for  instructional  and  administrative  purposes,  and  depart- 
ments properly  coordinated,  the  whole  plan  was  rearranged  and  the 
following  relocated ;  shops,  gymnasiums,  cafeteria,  toilet  rooms  and 
other  special  rooms  and  departments.  Furthermore,  the  revised  plan 
effected  a  marked  change  in  the  time  factor  involved  in  the  circula- 
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lion  of  pupils  during  the  change  of  classes,  the  grouping  of  depart- 
mental activities,  the  unification  of  the  whole  plant  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  segregation  of  the  four  general  units  of  the  school 
plant — (1)  regular  and  special  class  rooms;  (2)  auditorium;  (3) 
health  education  department, — gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  lockers 
and  showers;  (4)  shops. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool  and 
equipment  were  located  on  one  side  of  the  building  and  placed  ad- 
jacent to  the  proposed  stadium.  The  cafeteria,  instead  of  being  lo- 
cated on  the  fourth  floor  and  remote  from  the  school  was  placed  on  the 
first  floor  to  serve  both  school  and  community  without  interfering  with 
either.  Toilets  were  relocated  to  advantage,  placed  under  direct  su- 
pervision and  the  cost  of  the  plumbing  thereby  reduced.  The  total 
amount  of  class  room  and  laboratory  space  was  worked  out  in  detail 
and  the  various  departments  assigned  to  the  relative  floor  areas  re- 
quired. Corridors,  stairways,  entrances,  exits,  et  cetera  were  re- 
located throughout  the  building  and  in  accordance  with  legal  require- 
ments. Several  additional  class  rooms  were  provided  and  the  shops 
so  arranged  that  future  additions  can  be  made  to  advantage.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  whole  plan  was  that  of  grouping  the  class  rooms 
around  one  large  court  rather  than  having  them  face  on  three  small 
courts  which  would  very  greatly  interfere  with  the  natural  illumi- 
nation of  the  rooms.  The  plan  prepared  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment insured  to  the  school  district  a  modern  and  most  complete 
school  plant  and  guaranteed  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars,  al- 
ready referred  to  above. 

At  times  it  is  difficult  for  rural  districts  in  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings  of  one  to  four  rooms  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  competent  architect  either  because  of  financial  limitations  or  because 
of  the  inability  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  architect  in  that 
community.  The  Department  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  assist- 
ing such  school  districts  and  has,  therefore,  prepared  complete  work- 
ing drawings  and  specifications  for  various  types  of  one,  two  and  four 
room  school  buildings  which  are  furnished  gratis  to  boards  of  school 
directors  who  make  application  for  the  same. 

Plans  prepared  embody  the  most  modern  ideas  in  school  house  plan- 
ning and  designing  in  which  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  are 
expressed.  For  the  biennium,  108  complete  working  drawings  and 
specifications  have  been  submitted  to  communities  with  an  aggregate 
cost  of  the  buildings  amounting  to  $861,846.51. 

During  the  biennium  plans  for  70  school  buildings  classified  as 
portable,  temporary  or  emergency  structures  were  submitted  to  the 
Department  for  examination  and  report.     Considerable  question  has 
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been  raised  recently  in  regard  to  this  type  of  school  building.    A  brief 
statement  of  the  facts,  therefore,  seems  advisable. 

During  the  War  no  new  or  reconstructed  school  building  operations 
were  permitted  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  and  then  only 
upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  war 
brought  on  the  natural  shifting  of  population  caused  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  labor  in  certain  centers.  The  one  cause  of  the  tremendous 
labor  turn-over  which  ran  as  high  as  60  percent  in  some  centers,  espe- 
cially in  the  ship-building  yards  was  traced  to  limited  and  inadequate 
school  building  accommodations  for  the  children  of  mechanics  and 
labor  who  had  moved  to  sections  where  Government  plants  and  activi- 
ties were  concentrated. 

School  authorities  in  many  places  were  confronted  with  a  school- 
housing  problem  to  which  the  portable  or  temporary  school  building 
offered  the  only  immediate  solution  and  as  a  result  many  buildings  of 
this  type  were  constructed. 

The  proper  plan  and  design  of  a  school  building  is  not  the  more 
or  less  formal  arrangement  of  a  number  of  class  rooms  of  given  size 
into  an  architectural  masterpiece  externally  but  comprises  first  of  all 
a  studied  arrangement,  size  and  location  of  class  rooms,  departments, 
stairways,  lighting,  corridors,  toilet  facilities,  cloak  accommodations, 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  special  rooms  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  needs  of  the  district,  future  growth  in  total 
and  pupil  population,  the  type  of  educational  organization  to  be  ac- 
commodated and  its  probable  future  development.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  architect  who  designs  school  buildings  must  be  especially 
familiar  with  the  trend  in  the  educational  program  or  that  he  has 
access  to  a  public  bureau  which  will  give  him  unbiased  assistance  in 
the  solution  of  his  problem.  A  very  few  architects  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  phase  of  the  work  have  associated  themselves  with 
educators  especially  familiar  with  the  school  plant  and  its  relation  to 
the  course  of  study  which  is  to  be  accommodated  in  the  building.  This 
procedure  can  be  adopted  by  the  architect  who  plans  school  buildings 
solely  but,  since  the  majority  of  architects  who  design  school  build- 
ings are  generally  architects,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  employ  such 
educational  service.  A  public  educational  service  in  connection  with 
the  plan  and  design  of  school  buildings  is,  therefore,  essential  if  a 
school  building  program  and  the  resultant  elimination  of  waste  of 
public  funds  is  to  be  realized  in  every  school  district. 

A  service  of  the  above  description  in  the  commercial  field  would  cost 
at  the  minimum  rate  of  not  less  than  one  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  upon  which  the  service  is  rendered.  This  means  that  the 
Department  has  in  this  one  field  alone  rendered  a  service  valued  at  a 
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minimum  of  one  percent  on  $41,673,166.04  during  the  biennium  or 
$416,731.66. 

Some  of  the  many  comprehensive  studies  and  surveys  which  have 
been  made  during  the  biennium  are  as  follows:  Washington,  Quaker- 
town,  Susquehanna  Township,  Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Fayette  Township 
(Allegheny  County),  Donora,  Perkasie-Sellersville,  South  Williams- 
port,  Warren,  Lansdowne,  Meehanicsburg,  and  others.  A  thorough 
and  scientific  study  of  the  entire  school  plant  was  made,  including  an 
extended  study  of  the  educational  organization  and  the  school  system 
generally  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  financial  ability  of  the 
school  district  to  carry  out  the  program  recommended.  Data  was  also 
compiled  and  plans  laid  for  promoting  the  school  loan  in  a  number  of 
the  communities. 

As  a  result  of  these  comprehensive  studies,  building  programs  are 
qow  under  way  which  have  been  either  dormant  for  years  or  where 
previous  attempts  to  provide  new  school  buildings  had  been  defeated. 
This  is  typical  of  many  situations  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
is  indicative  of  the  results  accruing  from  a  carefully  planned  and 
organized  system  of  inspection  and  survey  service  now  being  rendered. 

In  order  to  promote  the  general  educational  policy  and  to  assist  in 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  the  fourteen  State 
Normal  Schools  were  taken  over  in  their  entirety  by  the  Commonwealth 
a  few  years  ago.  These  schools  are  now  owned,  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  State,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  being 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  their  supervision  and  are  classified 
as  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  State  Normal  Schools.  A  complete 
survey  of  each  school  plant  was  made  during  1920-1921  and  a  building 
program  projected.  The  plants  were  found  to  be  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. The  building  program  outlined  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
$7,500,000.  Each  subsequent  Legislature  has  appropriated  moneys  to 
be  applied  to  the  program  and  during  the  biennium  just  closed  $2,- 
537,204  was  appropriated  and  allocated  for  this  work.  During  the 
biennium  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  various  State  Teachers 
Colleges  and  State  Normal  Schools  covering-  various  alterations  and 
improvements  and  preliminary  plans  prepared  for  a  number  of  new 
buildings. 

The  seven  new  Teacher  Training  Schools  are  a  part  of  the  program 
under  new  construction.  An  extended  study  of  the  problem  was  made 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  suggestive  sketches  prepared,  several 
conferences  held  and  the  program  approved  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent with  instructions  that  the  work  proceed  at  once.  The  first  or  initial 
unit  of  these  buildings  will  be  completed  during  the  school  year  1928- 
1929. 
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Numerous  conferences  have  been  held  with  the  principals,  boards  of 
trustees  and  business  managers ;  various  inspections  have  been  made  in 
order  that  funds  appropriated  might  be  expended  proportionately  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  respective  schools  and  that  a  perma- 
nent plan  and  equipment  may  be  the  ultimate  result.  This  service  has 
already  saved  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  planning  buildings  and  equipment  which,  under  the  old 
system,  would  have  necessitated  replacements  within  a  short  time. 
New  power  plants,  permanent  structures  and  modern  new  equipment 
is  the  policy  of  replacement  being  followed. 

In  the  scope  of  this  report  it  is  not  possible  to  record  all  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  to  these  schools  or  to  detail  each 
operation  during  the  biennium  but  the  following  is  indicative  of  work 
being  accomplished.  The  safety,  health  and  welfare  of  students  of 
these  institutions  have  been  given  first  consideration.  Fire  hazards 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  sanitary  conditions  improved  and  a 
high  standard  of  plant  improvement  and  development  established.  A 
number  of  fire  towers  have  been  erected,  cutoffs  and  smoke  screens 
provided,  modern  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  have  replaced  old  ac- 
commodations and  a  number  of  buildings  have  been  re-wired  in  con- 
duit. Additional  means  of  egress  have  been  provided  from  various 
buildings  where  any  question  obtained  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  oc- 
cupants, emergency  lighting  systems  installed,  and  new  laundry  build- 
ings and  equipment  have  replaced  the  old  and  obsolete  types. 

Among  the  new  buildings  are  the  Training  School  at  Mansfield, 
Boys'  Dormitory  at  Cheyney,  the  fine  and  well  equipped  gymnasium 
at  Indiana,  and  the  two  auditoriums — East  Stroudsburg  and  Phillips 
Memorial  at  West  Chester. 

The  two  steel  water  towers  at  Cheyney  and  Slippery  Rock,  150,000 
and  200,000  respectively,  will  remove  the  fire  hazard  which  has  ob- 
tained and  will  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  these  schools. 

New  power  plants  have  been  erected  at  Kutztown,  Lock  Haven  and 
Indiana.  The  new  power  plant  at  Indiana,  including  tunnels,  steam 
lines  and  equipment  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  entire  layout  were  prepared  by  this 
Department.  •         °> 

General  supervision  of  the  plants  at  the  following  four  State  aided 
schools  is  also  a  responsibility  of  the  Department : 
Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Orphan  School 
Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 
Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before  they  are 

of  School  Age 
Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School 
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While  investigations  of  comparatively  recent  years  have  evolved 
more  or  less  standardized  designs  for  school  buildings  of  various  types 
and  have  led  to  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  size,  form  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  buildings,  housing  certain  activi- 
ties, there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  field  which  has  not  been  and  is  not 
being  explored.  The  adoption  of  the  more  or  less  standardized  ar- 
rangements, leads  one  to  ask  the  question  if  the  next  quarter  century 
will  not  bring  as  radical  changes  in  the  plan  and  design  of  school 
buildings  as  has  been  noted  for  the  last  quarter  century.  This  radical 
change  is  not  probable,  but  as  the  educational  organization  is  con- 
stantly changing  and  the  curriculum  broadening,  it  is  logical  to  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  some  change  in  the  character  of  school  buildings 
now  projected  within  the  life  of  the  same.  Such  research  may  not  vitally 
change  the  character  of  the  buildings  now  being  erected  but  it  would 
point  out  the  necessity  for  planning  buildings  for  new  types  of  activi- 
ties and  their  proper  relation  to  the  activities  already  being  housed. 
An  examination  of  projects  for  additions  to  existing  buildings  reveals 
the  economic  necessity  for  extreme  care  in  the  planning  of  school  build- 
ings with  respect  to  the  probable  future  educational  organization. 

Higher  Education  and  the  Professional  Examining  Boards 

Higher  education  includes  all  educational  institutions  requiring 
work  beyond  the  secondary  school  period.  "Within  this  field  are  in- 
cluded liberal  arts  colleges,  technical  schools,  teacher  training  institu- 
tions and  professional  schools,  such  as  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, etc. 

Professional  Education  as  used  here  includes  the  preliminary  and 
professional  training  of  candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  examina- 
tions of  the  State  licensing  boards.  The  evaluation  of  credentials  for 
the  professions  brings  the  Department  into  immediate  contact  not  only 
with  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  but  with  those 
of  neighboring  States  and  also  to  some  extent  with  the  institutions  of 
all  civilized  countries.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  systems  of  education  in  other  countries. 

The  Administrative  Code  gives  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion some  supervision  over  all  the  leading  professions  except  law.  State 
Examining  Boards  administer  the  laws  for  the  following  professions: 
medicine,  including  drugless  healing;  dentistry,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  nursing,  engineering,  architecture,  undertaking,  account- 
inging,  mining,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  entire  charge  of  pre-pro- 
fessional  credentials  and  issues  certificates  of  preliminary  education  to 
all  persons  qualified  for  professional  study.     Licenses  are  issued  to 
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successful  candidates  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  several  State 
Examining  Boards.  Each  Board,  with  statutory  power,  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  actions. 

Institutions  Authorized  to  Confer  Degrees 

Since  June  1926  the  following  institutions  were  authorized  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education  to  confer  degrees  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1895  and  subsequent  amendments : 
June  4,  1926 

Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Elementary  Education,  Junior 
High  School 

East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education,  in  Education,  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Junior  High  School 

Edinboro  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Elementary  Education,  Junior 
High  School;  December  3,  1926,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public 
School  Art 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,   Public   School  Music, 
Education,  Elementary  Education,  Junior  High  School,   Com- 
mercial Education 
Mansfield  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  Public  School  Music, 
Education,  Elementary  Education,  Junior  High  School 

Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Elementary  Education,  Junior 
High  School 
Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education,  Education,  Elementary 
Education,  Junior  High  School 
West  Chester  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Elementary  Education,  Junior 
High  School 
December  2,  1927 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education,  Public  School  Music 
December  3,  1926 

Kutztown  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
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April  8,  1927 
Millersville  State  Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education,  Junior  High  School 
December  2,  1927 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Elementary  Education 
April  13,  1928 

California  State  Normal  School 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

During  the  biennium  the  following  institutions  were  granted  charters 
and  empowered  to  confer  degrees : 

December  3,  1926 

College  Misericordia,  Dallas 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science 
January  6,  1928 
Mount  St.  Joseph  College,  Philadelphia 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor   of  Science,   Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics  and  Bachelor  of  Music 
March  9,  1928 

Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers 

Bachelor  of  Religious  Education 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Master  of  Music,  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music 

June  1,  1928 

Villa  Maria  College,  Erie 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Authority  to  grant  additional  degrees  was  given  the  following  in- 
stitutions : 

June  4.  1926. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science 
Master  of  Science  in  course 
June  3,  1927. 
Drexel  Institute 

Bachelor  and  Master  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Studies,  Commerce, 
Home  Economics,  Library  Science,  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical 
and  Chemical  Engineering 
March  9,  1928. 

Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Master  of  Religious  Education  and  Doctor  of  Religious  Education 

The  State  Council  of  Education  December  2,  1927  voted  that  the  right 
and  authority  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to 
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grant  certain  degrees  in  course  be  continued  as  follows:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science.  April  13. 
3928  the  right  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  added. 

Following  the  resolution  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  authoriz- 
ing the  visitation  of  degree-conferring  institutions  three  staff  members 
during  the  two  years,  visited  several  colleges  where  the  work  is  ap- 
proved for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  for  entrance  to  professional 
study.  From  investigations  made  thus  far  it  is  quite  obvious  that  many 
colleges  are  granting  degrees  on  rather  low  standards  of  achievement. 
A  few  institutions  seem  indifferent  toward  requiring  a  high  quality  of 
work  while  others  appear  too  generous  in  their  evaluation  of  credits 
for  advanced  standing.  It  is  a  hope  of  those  assigned  to  this  task  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  visitations  recommendations  to  the  State 
Council  will  correct  these  irregularities  and  aid  in  bringing  about  much 
needed  improvement  in  equipment  and  quality  of  work  in  many  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  endeavoring,  through  legal 
procedure,  to  correct  the  situation  which  threatens  to  undermine  the  law 
granting  the  power  to  colleges  to  confer  degrees.  Obviously  to  evade 
the  Pennsylvania  statutes  certain  institutions,  such  as  the  Universal 
Chiropractic  College,  Pittsburgh,  the  Franklin  Research  University, 
Philadelphia,  and  others,  with  charters  granted  in  foregin  States,  are 
registered  in  Pennsylvania  and  operating  with  rights  equal  to  those 
qualifying  under  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  opinion  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  holds  that  these  institutions  are  operating 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  should  be  restrained  from  conferring  degrees 
and  awarding  diplomas. 

Law  Enforcement 

The  enforcement  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  regulating  the  professions 
administered  by  the  State  Examining  Boards  appears  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult each  year.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  apparent  indifference  and 
disregard  of  many  individuals  to  all  law.  The  Medical  Law,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practice  medicine  or  any  form  of  the 
healing  art  without  a  license  yet  there  are  several  hundred  persons  in 
the  Commonwealth  practicing  in  open  violation  of  the  law.  Many  ille- 
gal practitioners  have  stopped  practicing  as  the  result  of  a  warning  to 
quit  or  suffer  prosecution.  Conviction  is  difficult  because  those  prose- 
cuting the  violators  are  charged  with  persecution.  This  begets  sym- 
pathy. However,  some  results  have  been  secured.  Several  persons 
have  been  convicted  in  the  courts  and  punished  for  violating  the  stat- 
utes. Those  convicted,  by  counties  are  as  follows :  four  in  Butler 
County,  six  in  Fayette,  one  in  Somerset,  one  in  Schuylkill  and  three  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
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Licensing  Examining  Boards 

The  Administrative  Code  places  the  fourteen  State  Examining  Boards 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent a  member  of  each,  ex-officio.  Each  State  Board,  as  a  spending 
agency  of  the  State,  is  responsible  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  accordance  with  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  and  allocated  to  them.  All  requisitions  and  orders  for 
payment  of  bills  and  expenditures  incurred  by  the  several  Examining 
Boards  and  the  salaries  or  wages,  must  be  approved  by  the  Superintend- 
end  of  Public  Instruction.  To  him  the  officers  of  the  Boards  make,  ac- 
cording to  law,  a  biennial  report  of  their  activities  with  an  itemized 
statement  showing  how  the  money  has  been  spent. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  aside  from  its  supervision  of 
the  finances  of  the  Boards,  has  endeavored  to  coordinate  and  unify  the 
method  of  work,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  examinations  and  in  the 
issuing  of  licenses.  As  a  result,  all  the  Boards  now.  at  regular  meetings. 
set  questions  in  the  several  subjects  which  become  the  examination 
questions  adopted  by  the  entire  Board.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
is  apparent.  Each  set  of  questions  reflects  the  judgment  of  all  mem- 
bers. For  clearness  in  meaning  of  the  questions  and  for  maintaining 
a  balance  in  the  entire  examination  this  plan  is  meeting  with  the  full 
approval  of  all  Boards.  This  method  guarantees  a  greater  degree  of 
fairness  to  those  examined. 

In  the  matter  of  borderline  cases,  those  close  to  the  passing  grade  in 
the  examination,  the  Department  again  exercises  care  lest  injustice  or 
unfairness  come  to  the  candidate.  It  not  infrequently  happened  that 
persons  making  within  one  or  two  percent  of  the  passing  grade  were 
tailed  outright.     These  cases  deserve  careful  consideration. 

An  analysis  of  the  State  Board  statistics  for  the  two-year  period  gives 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Registration  of  Nurses  first  place 
in  the  number  of  candidates  (3704)  registered  by  examination.  The 
State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board  takes  second  place  in  li- 
censing 852  to  practice  dentistry.  The  State  Board  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Licensure  ranks  third  by  licensing  844  to  practice  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  fourth  place  in  granting 
675  certificates  to  pharmacists  and  430  certificates  to  assistant  pharma- 
cists. The  Osteopathic  Surgeons'  Examining  Board  examined  the  small- 
est number,  granting  a  total  of  eight  licenses  since  the  law  was  enacted. 
There  has  been,  as  the  statistics  show,  an  increase  of  10  to  30  percent 
in  the  number  of  licenses  granted  by  the  several  licensing  examining 
boards. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  having  a  supervisory  function 
over  the  State  Examining  Boards  and  urging  that  a  constructive  policy 
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be  carried  out  in  the  administration  of  their  duties  and  by  cooperation 
with  the  deans  of  the  professional  schools  and  leading  men  representing 
the  various  professions,  is  exerting  a  wholesome  influence  on  profes- 
sional education  on  the  one  hand  and  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  on  the  other. 

Statistics  of  State  Boards 
May  31,  1926  to  May  31,  1928 

Reciprocity 
State  Boards  Number  of  Number  tak-  Number   certificates 

reporting  exams        ing  exams  successful       issued 

Architects 165  137 

Dental    4  941  830              22* 

Medical 4  753  734            110 

Drugless  Therapy   4  2  2 

Physio  Therapy 4  39  35 

Chiropody     4  18  18 

Mining 

Anthracite     1  53  12 

Nurses    37  5408  3704            256 

Optometrical     4  125  66 

Osteopathic     4  134  115              17 

Osteopathic  Surgery 3  5  5                 3** 

Pharmacy      8  1650  645               30 

Assistant  Pharmacists  . .  8  1159  430 

Public  Accountants 2  223  141              12 

Undertakers    4  473  208 

Veterinary  Medicine  .....  6  44  42 

*  Granted  under  the  Ten  Year  Clause 
**By  endorsement 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL   AND   PROFESSIONAL   CREDENTIALS 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  evaluates  the  credentials  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  professional  schools  and  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  handles  all  details  incident  to  conducting 
pre-professional  examinations  in  high  school  and  certain  college  sub- 
jects. It  also  has  full  responsibility  for  the  visitation  and  classification 
of  private  secondary  schools  in  the  State,  and  for  the  details  incident 
to  the  annual  State  Scholarship  Examinations. 

The  law  provides  for  the  admission  of  candidates  upon  certificate 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Schools  of  Medicine, 
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Dentistry,  Optometry  and  other  healing  arts.  To  this  class  of  pro- 
fession there  has  been  added  by  the  authority  of  the  Department  the 
evaluation  of  credentials  of  candidates  for  Nursing,  Undertaking, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  cases  of  irregular  high  school  pre- 
paration for  admission  to  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  American  Medical  Association  requires  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  of  medicine  the  completion  of  four  years  of  approved  high 
school  work  and  two  years  of  college  work,  including  certain  require- 
ments in  the  field  of  science.  The  State  Dental  Council  provides  that 
candidates  for  the  profession  of  dentistry  shall  have  had  four  years 
of  approved  high  school  preparation  and  one  year  of  pre-Dental  col- 
lege work  which  shall  include  certain  required  subjects.  The  Osteo- 
pathic Board  has  specified  that  candidates  for  examination  shall  have 
four  years  of  approved  high  school  preparation  and  one  year  of  college 
credit  in  certain  sciences.  The  following  professions  require  four 
years  of  approved  high  school  preparation:  Pharmacy,  Chiropody, 
Optometry,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Architecture,  Teaching.  The 
State  Board  of  Nurses  requires  the  completion  of  one  year  of  high 
school  work.  However,  many  of  the  hospital  training  schools  have 
iiigher  requirements.  The  State  Board  of  Undertakers  has  provided  a 
requirement  on  the  annual  increasing  scale  one  year  of  high  school 
work  that  will  require  after  January  1,  1931  four  years  of  high  school 
preparation. 

Many  professional  schools  have  established  a  higher  admission  re- 
quirement than  is  specified  here  by  the  State.  Credentials  are  eval- 
uated not  only  on  the  basis  of  State  requirements,  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  institutional  requirements  thereby  rendering  a  distinct  service 
to  candidates  in  their  obligation  to  the  State  professional  examining 
boards,  as  well  as  to  the  candidate  and  professional  schools  in  the  mat- 
ter of  admission  requirements. 

Credentials  were  received  from  almost  every  college  of  standing  in 
the  United  States,  and  many  from  foreign  countries.  Credentials  rep- 
resenting high  school  work  were  received  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  from  many  foreign  countries.  Service  has  been  rend- 
ered to  citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  applied  for  admission  to  our 
professional  schools  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  accompaning  statistical  summary  shows  that  while  the  total 
number  of  credentials  received  from  high  schools  has  not  changed  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  the  number  received  from  Pennsylvania  high 
schools  has  greatly  increased  over  those  from  other  States.  For  the 
two-year  period  ending  May  31,  1928,  a  total  of  12,434  credentials  were 
received  from  high  schools  and  3,020  from  colleges. 

Credentials  for  candidates  to  Nurses  Training  Schools  have  been  eval- 
uated since  October  1927.    Results  thus  far  clearly  show  the  wisdom  of 
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the  requirement  of  at  least  one  year  of  approved  high  school  work  for 
Nursing.  Candidates,  totaling  1,313  with  no  credit  or  less  than  one 
year  of  credit,  were  candidates  for  this  profession  and,  consequently, 
were  not  admitted  to  the  training  schools.  The  effect  thus  far  has  been 
to  attract  better  qualified  candidates  for  the  nurses  training  schools. 

Pre-Professional  Examinations 

These  examinations  are  conducted  in  three  series  each  year.  In 
January  they  are  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Harris- 
burg  ;  in  June,  at  each  County  Seat  in  the  State ;  and  in  August  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  and  each  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  This  important  service  therefor,  is  brought  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  homes  of  the  candidates. 

The  examinations  are  for  the  most  part,  given  to  enable  mature 
candidates  to  make  up  high  school  deficiencies.  They  are  open  only 
to  mature  candidates.  All  persons  enrolled  were  beyond  compulsory 
high  school  age.  Only  a  small  percent  of  those  reporting  age  were  be- 
low eighteen  years  of  age.  Approximately  1,700  of  those  examined  in 
this  biennium  and  whose  age  was  stated  were  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  while  2,223  were  over  twenty-one  years;  644 
were  over  thiry  years  of  age. 

The  service  thus  rendered  to  these  mature  people  is  indeed  very 
great.  Hundreds  of  capable  students  are  now  in  college  doing  excellent 
work,  who,  except  for  this  service,  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  higher  education. 

Nearly  3,000  candidates  enroll  each  year  for  the  pre-professional 
examinations.  Not  all  of  this  number  submit  a  report  on  all  items  re- 
quested. During  the  biennium  for  which  this  report  is  submitted,  a 
total  of  4,387  candidates  reported  the  place  of  their  birth.  Of  this 
number  a  total  of  3,461  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  926  in 
foreign  lands.  Of  the  number  born  in  foreign  countries  488  were  Rus- 
sians. The  next  highest  number  was  in  Continental  Europe,  totaling 
133.  The  remainder  included  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  service  rendered  to  adults  through  State  examinations  is  far 
reaching,  and  especially  commendable  for  the  benefit  to  many  for- 
eigners, who  but  for  this  service  might  prove  to  be  undesirable. 

The  candidates  for  each  series  of  examinations  submit  papers  to  the 
riumber  of  about  3,000.  Approximately  65%  of  the  papers  receive  a 
passing  grade.  A  study  was  made  recently  of  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion and  the  time  spent  in  preparation  as  compared  with  the  results  of 
the  examinations.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  can- 
didates for  the  pre-professional  examinations  to  make  proper  and  ample 
preparation,  since  failures  are  both  costly  and  discouraging  to  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  to  the  candidate. 
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It  would  seem,  therefor,  that  a  distinct  service  would  be  rendered  by 
requiring  all  candidates  for  a  four  year  high  school  certificate  to  have 
at  least  one  year  of  credit  by  attendance  in  high  school,  with  the  stipu- 
lation also  that  after  a  certain  reasonable  time,  more  credit  by  regular 
attendance  in  high  school  would  be  required. 

Each  year  a  larger  number  of  mature  students  are  requested  by  regis- 
trars to  make  up  high  school  requirements  by  passing  State  examina- 
tions. Formerly  these  deficiencies  were  removed  by  entrance  examina- 
tions at  the  different  colleges. 

The  growing  confidence  of  higher  institutions  in  the  pre-prof  essional 
examinations  is  doubtless  further  due  to  the  increase  in  the  standards 
for  credits  of  this  kind.  During  this  biennium  the  requirement  was 
raised  from  60  counts  to  72  for  four  years  of  credit.  Interpreted  in 
terms  of  units  this  represents  a  change  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  units  cf 
approved  high  school  credit.  A  further  increase  in  the  standards  of 
credits  by  examination  resulted  from  the  new  requirements  which  pro- 
vide that  candidates  for  sixteen  units  of  credit  must  pass  examinations 
in  sixteen  subjects  or  their  equivalent.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
five  subjects  th,at  must  be  passed  to  secure  an  equivalent  four  year  cer- 
tificate. 

Classification  of  Private  Secondary  Schools 

During  the  past  three  years,  with  a  possible  few  exceptions,  all  pri- 
vate secondarj^  schools  in  the  State  having  a  four  year  course  were  in- 
spected by  a  representative  of  this  Bureau.  Many  of  these  schools  ha  1 
not  been  inspected  in  the  past  six  or  eight  years  and  a  few  had  never 
been  inspected.  Through  these  inspections  the  standards  for  the  classi- 
fication of  four  year  secondary  schools  have  been  enforced  so  that  at 
present  the  list  published  by  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  1927  re- 
presents an  up-to-date  list  of  fully  accredited  private  secondary  schools. 

Only  those  private  secondary  schools  having  a  four  year  course  are 
accredited.'  For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1928  there  were  163  accredited 
schools  on  the  list.  This  represents  an  increase  of  19  over  the  number 
accredited  the  preceeding  year.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools 
for  the  year'  just  closing  was  24,823 — an  increase  of  2.131  over  1927. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1928  was 
1.325.  More  than  two-thirds  of  tlrs  number  are  college  graduates,  and 
all  others  had  two  or  more  years  of  college  preparation. 

The  effect  of  closer  supervision  of  the  private  schools  and  the  re- 
sulting improvement  therein,  has  compensated  these  schools  rather  than 
worked  a  hardship,  as  the  statistics  show  that  the  enrollment  for  the 
past  year  was  2,131  greater  than  for  the  preceeding  year. 
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-  Many  favorable  comments  have  been  received  from  colleges  on  the 
good  results  from  a  more  strict  adherence  of  private  secondary  schools 
to  the  standards  for  classification.  Many  of  the  private  secondary 
schools  were  poorly  organized  and  equipped.  The  recent  careful  in- 
spections by  members  of  the  Credentials  Bureau  has  materially  raised 
the  standards  to  the  gratification  of  the  schools  themselves,  of  the  De- 
partment, and  of  institutions  to  which  the  pupils  go  after  graduation. 
The  results  obtained  by  inspection  fully  justifies  the  continuance  of  this 
service  by  the  Department,  for,  in  addition  to  the  material  and  physical 
improvements  that  have  resulted  from  inspection,  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  good  will  has  been  established,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  imme- 
diate effort  of  many  of  these  schools  to  comply  with  all  requirements, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  full  and  regular  attendance  of  all  pupils. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATIONS 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly  a  scholarship  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  year 
lor  each  of  four  years  of  successful  work  in  an  accredited  college  in 
Pennsylvania  is  awarded  to  the  winner  in  each  county  and  senatorial 
district  in  Philadelphia,  Allegheny  and  Luzerne  Counties,  in  a  com- 
petitive examination  held  in  May  for  the  February  and  June  graduates 
of  accredited  high  schools  in  the  State.  During  the  past  two  years  a 
total  of  3,753  high  school  graduates  participated  in  this  contest.  In 
1927  the  total  number  of  schools  represented  in  the  scholarship  exam- 
ination was  412,  while  in  1928  this  number  was  increased  to  443,  a  gain 
of  31  high  schools  having  candidates  over  the  preceding  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  examinations  eighty  worthy  pupils  who  win  the 
scholarships  find  their  way  into  accredited  Pennsylvania  colleges.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  winners  are  excellent  young  people  who. 
were  it  not  for  this  scholarship,  would  not  find  the  opportunity  or  en- 
couragement to  go  to  college.  At  present  the  total  number  of  scholar- 
ship holders  exceeds  300.  With  few  exceptions  all  scholarship  holders 
do  satisfactory  work  in  college,  and  many  of  them  achieve  distinction. 

Statistical  Summary  for  the  Biennium.June  1,  1926  to  May  31  1928 

Total  number  of  credentials  received  from  high  schools  ....  12,434 

Number  of  credentials  received  from  public  high  schools  . .  11,310 

Number  of  credentials  received  from  private  high  schools  .  .  1,124 
Number   of   credentials   received   from   Pennsylvania   high 

schools 8,875 

Number  of  credentials  received  from  other  high  schools  in  the 

U.    S 3,438 

Number  of  credentials  received  from  high  schools  in  foreign 

countries 121 

Number  of  credentials  rated  for  4  yrs. — 8,534;  3  yrs. — 950;  2  yrs. — 

671 ;  1  yr.— 966 ;  less— 1,313 


Professions  for  which  hig 

Medicine 

Denistry 

Pharmacy 

Dental  Hygiene 

Assistant  Pharmacist 

Liberal  Arts 

Law  

Engineering 

Physio  Therapy 
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h  school  credentials  were  rated : 

C.  P.  A 

Osteopathy 

Optometry    

Nursing 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Teaching 

Chiropody 

Drugless  Therapy  . . 


3,620 

749 

1,309 

125 

30 

260 

10 

1 

40 


Total  number  of  college  credentials  received 

Number  of  college  credentials  received  from  Pennsylvania.  . . 

Number  of  college  credentials  received  from  other  States  .... 

Number  of  college  credentials  received  from  foreign  countries 

Number  of  foreign  countries  sending  college  credentials  .... 

Number  of  college  credentials  rated  for  4  yrs. —  917;  3 — yrs. 
yrs. — 571;  1  yr. — 665 

College  credentials  rated  for  Medicine — 2,462;  Denistry — 606: 
pathy— 83 

Number  of  preliminary  certificates  issued 

Number  of  pieces  of  mail  sent  in  regard  to  pre-professional 
examinations    " 

Number  of  letters  written  in  regard  to  pre-professional  ex- 
aminations     

Number  of  private  school  inspections 

Number  of  letters  written  concerning  State  Scholarships  .  .  . 

Number  of  personal  interviews  


93 

94 

51 

3,879 

45 

148 

41 

1 

3,020 

1,482 
1,515 

23 
23 

878;  2 

Osteo- 

4,702 

18,263 

8,094 

186 

2,391 

980 


Statistical  Summary  of  Information  Concerning   Candidates  for 
Pre-Prof essional  Examinations 

Biennium  June  1,  1926  to  May  31,  1928 

Age  of  Candidates 

No.  under        No.  over           No.  over  Total  No. 

Series                           21  yrs^            21  yrs.              SO  yrs.  Reporting 
of  age             of  age              of  age 

June  1926   301                428                107  836 

August  1926  268                302                  99  669 

January   1927    220                210                  84  514 

June  1927   366                 562                 122  1050 

August  1927  230                401                130  761 

February  1928   319                 320                 102  741 

Totals    1704              2223                644  4571 
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Candidates  Reporting  Present  Occupation  and  Profession 
for  which  they  are  Prepared 


Series 

June  1926   

August  1926 

January  1927   .... 

June  1927   

August  1927 

February  1928   . . . 

Totals  3943 


No.  reporting 
681 

No.  different 

present 
occupations 

115 

42 
26 
40 
41 
45 

No.  different 
professions 
for  which 

preparation 
was  made 

27 

560 

25 

503 

19 

766 

27 

719 

26 

714 

31 

309 
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Birthplace  of  Candidates 


Series 


June  1926 
August  1926  . . 
January    1927 

June  1927 

August  1927  . . 
February  1928 

Totals     


§  <» 

■**  to 
s£  "to 


565 
455 
394 
820 
649 
578 


102 

82 
89 


eqBq 


104  12 
97  10 
94   9 


9 

9 

20 


©  ^ 

23 
21 


34 

24 
25 


36 
20 
17 
15 
14 
30 


» 


744 
603 
525 
983 

778 
741 


3461  568  69  133  11  132  4374 


Birthplcae  of  Parents  of  Candidates 


Series 


June  1926  .  .  . 
August  1926  . 
January  1927 
June  1927 
August  1927  . . 
February  1928 

Totals  


•Si  ■+* 


367 
398 
245 
693 
461 
373 


237 
182 
175 
206 
133 
187 


05  K| 

60 
52 
39 
80 


e 

©  ^ 

62 

91 
114 
144 


68  103 
64  138 


•to  *  5. 
"to,  © 


72 
26 
22 
31 
12 
51 


799 

749 

600 

1156 

777 
815 


2537  1120  363  652  13  214  4896 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

July  1,  1926— June  30,  1927 


A.     INTRODUCTION 

I.     Membership 

1.     Membership  of  the  Council  as  of  Julv  1, 


1926. 


—    Term   expires 


July  1928 
Dec.  1929 
July  1931 
July  1931 
Sept.  1931 
Jan.  1932 
July  1928 
Jan.  1932 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Dickey 
Samuel  S.  Fleisher 
Mrs.  Alice  F.  Kiernan 
F.  A.  Loveland 
Marion  E.  Park 
William  F.  Straughn 
Francis  B.  Haas,  President 
James  N.  Rule,  Secretary 

2.     New  Member 

John  A.  H.  Keith,  President  vice  Francis  B.  Haas 

II.     Organization 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  current  year  was  held  Oct- 
ober 1,  1926  with  Doctor  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
presiding.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  by  virtue  of 
his  office  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Council. 

Section  909  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  the  State  Council  shall 
have  such  officers  as  it  deems  necessary,  "define  their  duties,  and  elect 
them  annually.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent James  N.  Rule  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Council  for  the 
current  year.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Council  are  to  pre- 
pare for  each  meeting  a  docket  of  the  items  of  business  to  come  before 
the  Council  for  its  consideration,  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  act 
as  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  Council,  and  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
standards  and  rulings  of  the  Council. 

Meetings  were  fixed  for  the  current  year  by  action  of  the  Council 
for  the   following   dates:   September   1926,    October   1926,   November 

1926,  December  1926.  February  1927,  March  1927,  April  1927,  May 

1927,  June  1927. 
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The  meeting  scheduled  for  September  1926  was  cancelled  on  account 
of  lack  of  quorum.  Five  members  of  the  Council  in  addition  to  the 
President  are  required  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Doctor  John  A.  H.  Keith,  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  Governor  Fisher  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  January 
24,  1927,  presided  at  the  meeting  held  on  February  4,  1927  and  at  the 
succeeding  meetings  of  the  school  year. 

III.    Legal  Fields  of  Responsibility 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Council  extend  to  the  following 
fields : 

State  School  Fund  New  School  Districts 

Vocational  Education  Closed  Schools 

School  Consolidation  Higher  Education 

Handicapped  Children  Additional  School  Subjects 

Teacher  Certification  State  Scholarships 

Teacher  Preparation  Adjustment  of  Valuations 

New  Legislation  New  School  Buildings 

The  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Council  in  discharge  of  these 
responsibilities  follows  and  constitutes  the  body  of  this  report. 

B.     Report  of  Activities 

I.     State  School  Fund 

Section  2702  of  the  School  Code  places  all  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund  wholly  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  State  Council  of  Education.  Following  is  a 
consolidated  statement  of  the  status  of  the  State  School  Fund  for  the 
current  year.  This  statement  is  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1926  to 
June  1,  1927,  corresponding  with  the  State  fiscal  year. 

State  School  Fund 
Statement  from  June  1,  1926  to  June  1,  1927 
Principal  Cash  Account 

Balance  as  of  June  1,  1926 $  5,978.23 

Received  from  Forestry  Dept 47,108.05 

Received  from  land    712.98 

Received  from  Escheated  Estates 7,074.85 

Premium  deductions  (Sinking  Fund)    .  .         1,555.66 
Matured  bonds  $22,000.00 

Less  discount  230.95  21,769.05 

Received  from  Income  Account 8,911.39 

$93,110.71 
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Purchase  of  bonds  (Par  Value)   $87,000.00 

Premium  paid  for  bonds 1,735.53 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1927 4,375.18 


,110.71 


Income  Cash  Account 


Balance  as  of  June  1,  1926 $  9,195.59 

Received  interest  on  bonds  &  bank  de- 
posits      41,629.55 

Received  discount  on  bonds 230.95 


$51,056.09 

Accrued  Interest    $      764.98 

Transferred  to  Principal  Account 8,911.89 

Aid  to  Poor  Districts 7,400.00 

Advance  to  Sugar  Loaf  School  District  . .  3,000.00 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1927 30,979.22 


$51,056.09 


Present  Worth 
Present  worth  June  1,  1926 


$1,021,823.82 

Receipts  from  June  1,  1926  to  June  1,  1927 

$98,081.09 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1926  to  June  1,  1927 

9,900.51 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  .  . .  . : 

88,180.58 


Present  worth  June  1,  1927 1,110,004.40 


Cash: 


Principal  Account  balance  June  1,  1927 

4,375.18 

Income  Account  balance  June  1,  1927 

30,979.22  35,354.40 


Investments : 

Bonds  (Par  Value) 


1,040,650.00 
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Advances : 

To  New  Philadelphia  School  District 

10,000.00 

To  Gilberton  Boro  School  District 

21,000.00 

To  Sugar  Loaf  School  District 

3,000.00  34,000.00 


Present  Worth  June  1,  1927 1,110,004.40 

Fourteen  school  districts  in  financial  distress  applied  for  special 
aid,  either  in  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a  loan.  The  following  applications 
were  granted  out  of  the  Income  Account  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

1.  Polk  Borough,  Venango  County — $500 

This  aid  was  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  $500  to  assist  in  the  payment 
of  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  required  under  the  Edmonds 
Act. 

2.  Brisbin  Borough,  Clearfield  County — $5,280 

This  aid  was  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  $5,280  to  assist  the  district 
in  maintaining  the  minimum  educational  standards  prescribed 
in  the  School  Law. 

3.  Barney  Borough,  Clearfield  County— -$4,300 

This  aid  was  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  $4,300  to  assist  the  district 
in  maintaining  the  minimum  educational  standards  prescribed 
inj  the  School  Law. 

4.  Wallaceton  Borough,  Clearfield  County — $2,550 

This  aid  was  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  $2,550  to  assist  the  district 
in  maintaining  the  minimum  educational  standards  prescribed 
in  the  School  Law. 

5.  *Elmhurst  Borough,  Lackawanna  County — Sum  not  to  exceed 
$7,500 

A  loan  not  to  exceed  $7,500  was  approved  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  school  building. 

6.  * Worth  Township  Centre  County — Sum  not  to  exceed  $6,000 
A  loan  not  to  exceed  $6,000  was  approved  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  school  building. 

II.     Vocational  Education 

Section  3402  of  the  School  Code  designates  the  State  Council  of 
Education  as  the  State  Board  to  carry  out  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  coopera- 


*The  Department  of  Justice  has  since  advised  the  President  of  the  Council 
that  the  Act  authorizing  this  loan  was  unconstitutional — See  Minutes  of 
October  7,  1927. 
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tion  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  the  administration  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act  with  full  power  to  take  all  necessary- 
steps  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
agriculture,  in  trades,  in  home  economics,  in  industries,  and  to  formu- 
late and  execute  plans  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects. 

The  status  of  Vocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  discussion  of 

which  was  postponed  from  the  June  1926  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
brought  up  at  the  October  meeting.  Deputy  Superintendent  Dennis 
reviewed  the  character  and  status  of  the  Department's  Vocational 
Education  program  and  graphically  showed,  by  means  of  charts,  the 
various  phases  of  the  program  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sketched  the  im- 
portant phases  of  the  program  both  as  to  the  present  and  future  plans. 
Mimeographed  and  printed  material,  giving  in  greater  detail  state- 
ment of  the  vocational  program,  was  sent  by  mail  by  Mr.  Dennis  to 
each  member  of  the  Council.  At  the  October  1,  1926  meeting  the  Re- 
port to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  covering  work 
done  in  civilian  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  Annual  Descriptive 
Report  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1926,  were  approved  by  the  Council  as  submitted. 

At  the  June  1927  meeting  a  Five-year  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  plan  also  for  Vocational  Industrial  Rehabilitation 
were  approved  by  the  Council.  The  Annual  Descriptive,  Statistical 
and  Financial  Reports  covering  Vocational  Education  and  the  Annual 
Descriptive  Report  covering  Vocational  Industrial  Rehabilitation  were 
also  approved  at  the  June  1927  meeting,  these  reports  being  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30,  1927. 


III.     School  Consolidation 

Section  3705  of  the  School  Code  requires,  as  a  basis  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  districts  on  account  of  transportation,  the  approval  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education  of  consolidated  and  joint  consolidated 
schools  as  to  organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of 
study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  condition  of 
admission,  expenditures  of  money,  methods  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  contracts  providing  therefor. 

1.  Standards  for  the  approval  of  sites  for  consolidated  schools 
were  approved  by  the  Council  at  the  February  1924  meeting. 
Following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  sites  approved  for  con- 
solidated schools  during  the  current  school  year: 
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Allegheny  County 
Indiana  Township 
MeCandless  Township 
Ross  Township 

Armstrong  County 

East  Franklin  Township 

Bedford  County 
Napier  Township 

Berks  County 

Upper  Bern  Township 

Bradford  County 
Franklin  Township 
Litchfield  Township 

Bucks  County 
Upper  Makefield  Township 
Warminster  Township 

Butler  County 
Butler  Township 
Fairview  Township 
Karns  City  Borough 

Cambria  County 
Jackson  Township 

Carbon  County 
Kidder  Township 

Centre  County 
Spring  Township 

Chester  County 
Cain  Township 
Tredyffrin  Twp.    (2  sites) 

Clinton  County 
Leidy  Township 

Crawford  County 
East  Fallowfield  Twp. 

Delaware  County 
Edgmont  Township 

Fayette  County 

Connellsville  Township 

Fulton  County 
Belfast  Township 
Bethel  Township 


Huntingdon  County 

Alexandria    Borough    and 
Porter  Township 

Luzerne  County 
Slocum  Township 

Montgomery  County 

Lower     Frederick     Town- 
ship 

Perkiomen  Township 
Schwenkville  Borough 

Lancaster  County 
Bart  Township 

Monroe  County 
Stroud  Township 

Northumberland  County 
West  Cameron  Township 

Perry  County 
Saville  Township 
Newport  Union 

Potter  County 
Sweden  Township 

SCHUYLKLLL    COUNTY 

East  Brunswick  Township 

Somerset  County 
Jennerstown  Borough 

Tioga  County 

Rutland  Township 

Union  County 
Lewis  Township 

Washington  County 
Centerville  Township 

Wayne  County 
Preston  Township 

Westmoreland  County 
Allegheny  Township 
Hempfield  Township 
Sewickley  Township 
Washington  Township 


S1839— 6 
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The  application  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Upper  Merion 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  for  approval  of  a  site  for  a  new  con- 
solidated school  was  not  approved  by  the  Council. 

2.  Complete  standards  for  the  approval  of  consolidated  schools 
were  adopted  at  the  May  1926  meeting.  Following  is  a  summary 
by  counties  of  new  consolidated  schools  approved  during  the 
current  school  year : 


Allegheny  County 
Elizabeth  Township 
Penn  Township  (3  schools) 
WilMns  Township 

Bradford  County 

South  Creek  Township 

Clearfield  County 
Bradford  Township 

Fayette  County 
Dunbar  Township 

Lehigh  County 

Upper  Macungie  Township 


Luzerne  County 
Slocum  Township 

Pike  County 

Palmyra  Township 

Schuylkill  County 
New  Castle  Township 

Snyder  County 
Franklin  Township 

Somerset  County 
Elk  Lick  Township 

Washington  County 
Independent  Township 


3.  The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  con- 
solidated schools  which  were  reapproved  for  transportation  purposes 
for  the  year  ending  July  1926. 


County  Number 

Allegheny    28 

Armstrong    1 

Bedford    5 

Berks 13 

Blair    3 

Bradford    30 

Bucks    7 

Cambria    3 

Cameron    2 

Centre   6 

Chester    8 

Clarion 5 

Clearfield    3 

Columbia    2 

Crawford    11 

Cumberland    2 

Dauphin    3 


Number 


13 

10 

1 

1 


County 
Delaware    .  .  . 

Elk 

Erie    

Fayette    

Forest    

Franklin 18 

Greene   3 

Huntingdon    3 

Indiana   4 

Jefferson    3 

Juniata    1 

Lackawanna    5 

Lancaster    10 

Lawrence 4 

Lebanon    8 

Lehigh   4 

Luzerne  3 
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County  Number 

Lycoming    3 

McKean 3 

Mifflin    1 

Monroe    5 

Montgomery    20 

Northumberland    4 

Perry  1 

Pike   2 

Potter    5 

Schuylkill   7 

Snyder 2 

IV.     Handicapped  Children 


County  Number 

Somerset 1 

Sullivan 1 

Susquehanna    14 

Tioga 20 

Union    1 

Venango    6 

Warren   11 

Washington    4 

Wayne  6 

Westmoreland 2 

Wyoming 7 


Section  1413  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  school  districts  main- 
taining special  classes  in  the  public  schools  or  special  public  schools  or 
providing  special  education,  as  hereinbefore  specified  in  this  section, 
shall  receive  reimbursement,  as  provided  by  law,  so  long  as  such  classes, 
such  schools,  and  such  special  education  are  approved  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education  as  to  location,  constitution  and  size  of  classes,  condi- 
tions of  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils,  equipment,  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Proposed  standards  for  the  approval  of  special  classes  and  special 
schools,  in  accordance  with  Section  1413  quoted  above,  were  adopted 
at  the  October  1926  meeting  of  the  Council.  These  standards  were 
adopted,  however,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  frankly  experimental  and  subject  to  review  and  revision  as  this  work 
develops  in  the  State. 

V.     Teacher  Certification 

Paragraph  12,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  otherwise  known  as 
Edmonds  Act,  provides  that  all  teachers'  certificates  other  than  those 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  School  Code  shall  be  issued  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Council  of  Education. 
This  same  Section  provides  also  that  the  State  Council  shall  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  certificates  by  county  or  district  superintendents  to  meet 
such  emergencies  or  shortage  of  teachers  as  may  occur. 

At  the  June  1927  meeting  the  Council  approved  a  modification  of 
certification  regulations  to  provide  emergency  certificates  in  certain 
cases  to  teachers  who  lack  standard  preparation  after  September  1. 
1927. 

Paragraph  2  of  this  same  Section  of  the  Code  also  provides  "that 
subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
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and  such  additional  regulations  as  the  local  Board  of  Public  Education 
may  prescribe,  the  minimum  maximum  salary  for  high  school  teachers 
shall  be  advanced  to  at  least  $3500." 

The  consideration  of  the  regulations  of  the  Council  relative  to  stand- 
ards for  the  maximum  minimum  salary  schedule  for  high  school  teachers 
was  one  of  the  projects  begun  during  the  school  year  1925-26  and  car- 
ried over  as  a  pending  problem  to  be  completed  during  the  year  1926-27. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  these  regulations,  consisting  of 
Doctor  Park,  chairman.  Mr.  Cope.  Mrs  Biddle,  and  Mrs.  Kiernan,  held 
several  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  the  administrative  and 
teaching  staff  of  both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  presented  their 
views.  The  final  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  April  8.  1927. 
Superintendents  Broome  and  Davidson  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
respectively,  being  present  upon  invitation  of  the  committee.  The  re- 
port of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  at  the  meeting  held  that  same  date  (April  8, 
]  927).  The  report  was  endorsed  by  Superintendent  Davidson  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Superintendent  Broome  of  Philadelphia,  and  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  April  8.  1927.  These  new  regulations  became 
effective  July  1,  1927. 

VI.     Teacher  Preparation 

Paragraph  15,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  states  that  the  State 
Council  of  Education  "shall  provide  for  summer  schools  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
for  extension  courses  and  correspondence  courses,  for  all  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  minimum  qualifications  prescribed  herein  or  such  further 
qualifications  as  may  be  desirable." 

At  the  May  1927  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Council  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  President  to  study  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  branch  school  by 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  June 
meeting  the  President  reported  that  he  had  appointed  Doctor  Park. 
Doctor  Rule  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  study  this  question. 

YII.     New  School  Districts 

"Each  city,  incorporated  town,  borough,  or  township  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, now  existing  or  hereafter  created,  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate school  district  to  be  designated  and  known  as  the  'School  District 
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of '  except  that  where  such  city,  incorporated  town,  borough, 

cr  township,  or  a  part  of  the  school  district  remaining  after  its  separa- 
tion, would  constitute  a  fourth  class  school  district,  in  which  case  it 
shall  remain  a  part  of  the  school  district  to  which  it  formerly  belonged, 
unless  the  change  to  a  new  school  district  is  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education." 

1.  The  following  applications  for  the  creation  of  new  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  class  were  heard  and  granted : 

County  Name  of  District  Date  Granted 

Beaver  West  Mayfield  Borough  April  8,  1927 

Butler  East  Butler  Borough  June  18, 1927 

2.  The  following  application  for  the  creation  of  new  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  was  heard  and  denied : 

County  Name  of  District  Date  Denied 

Berks  St.  Lawrence  Borough  June  3,  1927 

3.  At  the  February  meeting  the  application  of  Cornwall  Borough, 
Lebanon  County,  for  creation  as  a  new  school  district  of  the  fourth  class 
was  received.  Owing  to  some  irregularities  in  the  application  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  an  opinion  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council  in  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Council  did  not  have  juris- 
diction in  this  case,  since  in  fact  a  new  school  district  was  not  being 
created,  the  district  of  Cornwall  being  merely  enlarged  by  court  action 
by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  South  Lebanon  Township. 

VIII.     Closed  Schools 

Standards  for  the  approval  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  reopening  of  one-room  schools  closed  under  Section  1406  of 
the  School  Code  because  of  an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten  pupils  or 
fewer,  were  adopted  at  the  September  1925  meeting. 

1.  The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  one- 
room  schools  which,  under  Section  1406  of  the  School  Code,  were  closed 
find  were  permitted  to  continue  during  1926-27. 
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County  Number 

Adams   5 

Armstrong    14 

Beaver 9 

Bedford  22 

Berks   4 

Blair 2 

Bradford 24 

Butler    ; 10 

Cambria    3 

Cameron   8 

Carbon 1 

Centre 4 

Clarion 7 

Clearfield 7 

Clinton 3 

Columbia 2 

Crawford 18 

Cumberland 1 

Dauphin 3 

Elk  6 

Erie    10 

Fayette    10 

Forest 4 

Franklin    3 

Fulton  3 

Greene   26 

Huntingdon    23 


County  Number 

Jefferson 5 

Juniata 1 

Lackawanna    5 

Lancaster 1 

Lebanon    •  2 

Lehigh   8 

Lycoming    12 

McKean 18 

Mercer  10 

Mifflin   1 

Monroe 1 

Northumberland 6 

Perry   12 

Pike   1 

Potter    20 

Schuylkill   2 

Snyder 5 

Somerset   17 

Sullivan 9 

Susquehanna    25 

Tioga  14 

Union 1 

Venango    12 

Warren    28 

Washington 3 

Wayne    16 

Westmoreland 7 

Wyoming 1 

York    4 


Indiana    12 

2.     The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  one- 
room  schools,  which,  under  Section  1406  of  the  School  Code,  were  close:! 
and  were  permitted  to  continue  during  1927-28. 
County  Number  County  Number 

Cameron 3  Indiana   3 

Clearfield    1  Perry  3 

Crawford    3  Pike  1 

Erie 1  Potter 5 

Greene 1  Snyder 4 

IX.     Higher  Education 
1.     Normal  Schools 

a.     Application  of  the  following  normal  schools  for  authority  to 
grant  degrees  were  received  at  the  October  meeting  and  were 
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referred  to  the  special  committee  of  the  Council  appointed  to 
evaluate  applications  of  the  various  normal  schools  applying 
for  authority  to  grant  degrees : 

Millersville 
Lock  Haven 
Kutztown 
Clarion 
Edinboro 

b.  At  the  December  meeting  a  report  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  this  special  committee  was  presented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Dickey,  and  authority  to  confer 
degrees  granted,  on  the  basis  of  the  committee's  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Edinboro  State  Normal  School- 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Art 

(2)  Kutztown  State  Normal  School — 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  the  fields  of  Elementary 
Education  and  the  Junior  High  School 

(3)  Lock  Haven  State  Normal  School — 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  the  fields  of  Elementary 
Education  and  the  Junior  High  School 

c.  At  the  February  1927  meeting  the  application  of  Millersville 
State  Normal  School  was  again  presented.  The  Council  re- 
ferred this  application  to  the  special  committee  for  study  and 
recommendation,  and  asked  that  the  committee  visit  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Millersville  before  passing  on  the  application. 

d.  At  the  April  meeting  Mr.  Dickey  submitted  a  report  of  the 
special  committee's  visit  to  Millersville.  Authority  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  the  fields  of 
Elementary  Education  and  Junior  High  School  was  granted 
to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee. 
The  President  of  the  Council  later  met  with  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  and  communicated  to 
them  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Council  for  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  standards  of  the  school. 

e.  At  the  April  meeting  additional  material  was  presented  in 
support  of  the  original  application  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Clarion  for  authority  to  confer  degrees.  This  material  was 
referred  to  the  special  committee  of  the  Council  for  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council. 
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f.  At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Council  the  application  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  California  for  authority  to  confer  de- 
grees was  received  and  referred  to  the  special  committee  for 
study  and  recommendation  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

g.  At  the  May  meeting  the  Council,  in  accordance  with  Act 
No.  164,  passed  by  the  1927  Assembly,  changed  to  State  Teachers 
College  the  names  of  the  following  Normal  Schools  which  will 
confer  degrees  at  the  close  of  the  current  academic  year : 

(1)  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Bloomsburg. 

(2)  State  Normal  School  at  East  Stroudsburg  to  be  known  as 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  East  Stroudsburg. 

(3)  State  Normal   School  at  Edinboro  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Edinboro. 

(4)  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana  to  be  known  as  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Indiana. 

(5)  State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield  to  be  known  as  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Mansfield. 

h.  At  the  June  meeting  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  authorized  to  change  to  State  Teachers  College  the 
name  of  any  State  Normal  School  which  now  has  the  right  to 
offer  four-year  curricula  leading  to  a  degree  and  has  candidates 
for  graduation  who  have  completed  all  the  prescribed  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  curriculum. 

i.  At  the  November  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Shippensburg  was  authorized  to  purchase 
additional  property. 

j.  At  the  March  meeting  the  report  of  the  General  Curricular 
Revision  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Principals 
was  submitted.  This  report  was  submitted  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  and  ordered  filed. 

2.     Colleges  and  Universities 
a.     Applications  of  colleges  for  authority  to  grant  degrees  were 
heard  and  approved  as  follows: 

Name  Location    Date  Granted  Degrees  Granted 

Misericordia  College  Dallas     Dec.  3,  1926  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 
B.  S.  and  M.  S.  in  Commerce 
Drexel   Institute  Philadelphia  June  3,  1927  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  in  Home   Economics 

B.  S.  and  M.  S.  in  Library  Science 
B.  S.  and  M.  S.  in  Secretarial  Studies 
B.  S.  and  M.  S.  in  C  i  v  i  1,    Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Engineering 
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(b)  Applications  for  authority  to  confer  degrees  were  received 
from  the  following  colleges,  and  later  withdrawn  without  pre- 
judice, however,  to  their  presentation  at  a  later  date  when 
standards  of  the  Council  have  been  fully  met: 

Name  Location 

Mercyhurst  College  Erie 

Combs  Conservatory  of  Music  Philadelphia 

Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Philadelphia 

(c)  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Overbrook,  appealed  to  the  Council 
for  advice  regarding  its  legal  right  to  confer  degrees.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  opinion 
received  confirming  the  right  of  this  institution  to  grant  such 
degrees  as  are  now  generally  conferred  by  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank. 

(d)  The  following  applications  of  colleges  for  degree  granting 
authority  are  still  pending: 

Mt.   St.  Joseph's  College       —    Philadelphia 
St.  Joseph's   College  —    Philadelphia 

(e)  The  "Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  School  District  of 
the  City  of  Johnstown  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
Organizing  and  Establishing  the  Johnstown  Junior  College  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh"  were  approved  by  the  Council 
at  the  April  meeting. 

(f)  Pennsylvania  State  College  submitted  to  the  Council  at  the 
March  meeting  a  proposed  plan  for  giving  extension  instruction 
in  practice  teaching.    The  plan  was  not  accepted. 

(g)  The  question  of  inspection  of  colleges  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania not  accredited  by  any  of  the  original  associations  which 
desire  recognition  by  the  State  Council  was  brought  up  at  the 
October  meeting.  The  Council  felt  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  outside  of  Pennsylvania  desiring  accreditment  in  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  required  to  obtain  recognition  by  the  regular 
accrediting  agencies  in  their  respective  areas,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  December  4,  1925. 

X.     Additional  School  Subjects 

The  question  of  credit  towards  high  school  graduation  for  work  done 
in  the  Citizens  Military  Training  Camps  was  brought  up  at  the  October 
meeting.     Action  on  this  question  was  deferred  until  the  December 
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meeting  when  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  credit 
be  given  for  this  work. 

XI.  State  Scholarships 

Article  43  of  the  School  Code  charges  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  award  of  State  Scholarships  to  gra- 
duates of  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

No  questions  relative  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Council  were 
presented  during  the  school  year. 

XII.  Adjustment  of  Valuations 

Paragraph  19,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code  was  amended  by  the 
1927  General  Assembly  (Act.  No.  253)  as  follows:  "The  true  valua- 
tion per  teacher  for  each  district  shall  be  determined  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  on  data  and  material  submitted  by  the  officers  of  such 
district  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, if  such  data  and  material  shall,  after  investigation  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  be  found  correct ;  otherwise,  upon  such  data  and 
material  as  modified,  corrected,  and  approved  by  said  Council  of  Educa- 
tion.'' This  section  also  provides  "that  the  State  Council  of  Education 
is  hereby  given  full  power  and  authority  to  make  such  investigations, 
to  take  such  action,  and  to  institute  such  proceedings,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  any  of  the  questions  that  may  be  raised  in  the  de- 
termination and  adjustment  of  the  aforesaid  true  valuations,  and  the 
decisions  which  such  council  reaches  in  such  questions  shall  be  final  and 
con  elusive.' ' 


1.     Adjustments  of  true  valuations  were  approved  as  follows : 


County  District 

Bradford  Sayre  Borough 

Cambria  Nanty-G-lo  Borough 

Clearfield  Morris  Township 

Crawford  Blooming  Valley  Borough 
Crawford  East  Fallowfield  Township  50%  to  60% 

Northumberland  Marion  Heights  Borough     50%  to  60% 


Increase 
in  Rate 

35%  to  60% 
35%  to  60% 
60%  to  75% 
60%  to  75% 


Increase  in 
Amount  of 
State  Sub- 
sidy for 
Biennium 

$28,382.50 

23.407.50 

7.845.00 

891.00 

1,294.00 

1,818.00 


Total       $63,638.00 

2.     Classification  and  reclassification  of  school  districts. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  for  the  classification 
and  reclassification  of  school  districts  for  State  reimbursement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Edmonds  Act  was  brought  up  at 
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ihe  October  meeting.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  asked  for  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  general  procedure  that  should  be  followed  by  the 
Council  in  reviewing  the  classification  of  school  districts  for  purposes 
of  State  reimbursement.  This  opinion  was  submitted  at  the  February 
meeting. 

XIII.  New  Legislation 

Section  6102  of  the  School  Code  requires  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation ' '  to  report  and  recommend  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  As- 
sembly legislation  needed  to  make  the  public  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth more  efficient  and  useful."  In  accordance  with  this  section  of 
the  School  Code,  the  Council  considered  at  the  February  and  March 
meetings  a  legislative  program  formulated  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  legislative  program  formulated  for  the  1927 
General  Assembly  was  based  upon  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Council. 

XIV.  School  Buildings 

The  study  of  proposed  school  building  standards  was  not  completed 
during  the  year  and  its  consideration  was  postponed,  therefore,  until 
some  time  during  the  school  year  1927-28. 

C.     Summary 

The  most  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  year  to  which  parti- 
cular attention  should  be  called  are  as  follows: 

1.  Special  aid  was  granted  to  six  financially  distressed  school  dis- 
tricts to  assist  them  in  maintaining  the  minimum  educational  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  the  School  Law.  These  special  subsidies  were 
granted  out  of  the  Income  Account  of  the  State  School  Fund  and 
totaled  $26,130. 

2.  A  five-year  plan  for  the  development  of  vocational  education  in 
Pennsylvania  was  adopted,  this  plan  being  the  basis  upon  which 
Federal  subsidies  in  this  field  are  granted. 

3.  Forty-seven  sites  for  new  consolidated  school  projects  were  ap- 
proved. 

4.  Fifteen  new  consolidated  school  projects  were  approved. 

5.  Initial  standards  for  the  approval  of  special  classes  and  special 
schools  were  adopted. 

6.  The  State  Normal  Schools  at  Millersville,  Lock  Haven,  Kutztown, 
and  Edinboro  received  authority  to  enlarge  certain  of  their  cur- 
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rieulums  to  four  years  with  privilege  of  granting  the  appropriate 
degrees. 

7.  The  names  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Bloomsburg,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Edinboro,  Indiana,  and  Mansfield  were  changed  to 
State  Teachers  Colleges. 

8.  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  first  cooperative  branch  junior 
college  in  Pennsylvania  were  approved. 

9.  The  authority  of  the  State  Council  to  modify,  correct,  and  ap- 
prove the  data  submitted  annually  by  school  districts  for  the  de- 
termination of  true  valuation  was  specifically  granted  by  the  1927 
General  Assembly. 

D.     Problems  Pending 

The  following  projects  begun  during  the  school  year  1926-27  remain 
to  be  completed  during  the  year  1927-28  and  are  as  follows : 

1.  Applications  for  adjustment  of  true  valuations : 
a.     Thompson  Borough,  Susquehanna  County 

2.  Applications  of  State  Normal  Schools  for  authority  to  grant 
degrees : 

a.  State  Normal  School  at  Clarion 

b.  State  Normal  School  at  California 

3.  Applications  of  colleges  for  authority  to  grant  degrees: 

a.  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  College 

b.  St.  Joseph's  College 

4.  Applications  for  special  aid  from  the  State  School  Fund ; 

a.  Woodward  Township,  Clearfield  County 

b.  Jay  Township,  Elk  County 

c.  McAdoo  Borough,  Schuylkill  County 

5.  Legality  of  establishment  and  maintenance  of  branch  schools  by 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  Pennsylvania, 

6.  Classification  of  districts  for  State  appropriation. 

7.  Inspection  of  colleges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  N.  Rule, 
Secretary 

To 
John  A.  H.  Keith,  President 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

July  1,  1927  —  June  30,  1928 

Introduction 

Membership 

1.     Membership  of  the  Council  as  of  July  1,  1927 : 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Dickey 
Samuel  S.  Pleisher 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  Kiernan 
P.  A.  Loveland 
Marion  E.  Park 
William  R.  Straughn 


Term   expires   July  1928 

Dec.  1929 

July  1931 

July  1931 

Sept.  1931 

Jan.  1932 

July  1928 

Jan.  1932 


John  A.  H.  Keith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Presi- 
dent ex-officio 

James  N.  Rule,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pubic  Instruction, 
Secretary 

2.     New  Members : 
John  J.  Coyle 
Weir  C.  Ketler,  vice  Marion  E.  Park,  resigned 

Organization 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  by  virtue  of  his  office 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Council. 

Section  909  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  the  State  Council  shall 
have  such  officers  as  it  deems  necessary,  define  their  duties,  and  elect 
them  annually.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent James  N.  Rule  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Council  for  the 
current  year.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Council  are  to  prepare 
for  each  meeting  a  docket  of  the  items  of  business  to  come  before  the 
Council  for  its  consideration,  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  act  as 
custodian  of  the  records  of  the  Council  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  stand- 
ards and  rulings  of  the  Council. 

Meetings  were  fixed  for  the  current  year  by  action  of  the  Council 
for  the  following  dates :  October  7,  1927 ;  November  4,  1927 ;  Decem- 
ber 2,  1927;  January  6,  1928;  February  3,  1928;  March  9.  1923; 
April  13,  1928 ;  May  4,  1928 ;  June  1  and  22,  1928. 
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Honorable  John  J.  Coyle  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Fisher  August  31,  1927  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Council,  and  Doctor  Weir  C.  Ketler,  President  of  Grove  City  College, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Fisher  April  25,  1928  to  succeed  Doctor 
Park,  resigned. 

The  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Council  in  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities follows  and  constitutes  the  body  of  this  report. 

I.     State  School  Fund 

Section  2702  of  the  School  Code  places  all  real  and  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund  wholly  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

Funds  Available  for  Special  Aid  to  School  Districts 

Section  2704  of  the  School  Code  was  amended  by  the  1927  Legislature 
to  read  as  follows.  "The  State  Council  of  Education  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  use  so  much  of  the  interest,  rentals,  and  other  income  of  the 
said  school  fund  as  it  deems  wise  towards  equalizing  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  different  parts  of  this  Commonwealth;  to  make  ad- 
vancements to  school  districts  temporarily  in  need  and  to  deduct  said 
advancements  from  any  appropriation  that  may  be  clue  said  districts, 
upon  such  terms  as  the  districts  and  the  State  Council  of  Education 
shall  agree,  and  any  agreement  entered  into  previous  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  whereby  an  advancement  was  made  to  any  school  district,  is 
hereby  declared  valid  and  binding  upon  said  district;  and  also  to  use 
such  part  of  the  same  as  it  deems  wise  to  further  and  promote  educa- 
tion in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  education  in  forestry, 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth.  All  of  the  income  not  thus  used  shall  be  annually  add- 
ed to  the  principal  of  said  fund.  The  State  Council  of  Education  may 
also  lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  of  the  real  estate,  securities, 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund,  and  invest  the 
proceeds  thereof  in  compliance  with  this  act. ' ' 

In  accordance  with  the  above  law,  the  State  Council  made,  at  the 
June  3,  1927  meeting,  advances  of  $6,000  and  $7,500  to  Worth  Town- 
ship Centre  County  and  Elmhurst  Borough,  Lackawanna  County,  re- 
spectively, to  assist  these  districts  in  the  construction  of  new  school 
buildings.  The  State  Treasurer  declined  to  honor  requisitions  for  these 
amounts  except  upon  advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  At  the 
October  1927  meeting  the  President  submitted  an  opinion  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  prevents  the  making  of  advancements  to 
school  districts  which  had  already  reached  the  constitutional  limit  of 
iheir  borrowing  capacit}^.  Therefore,  the  above  sums  were  appro- 
priated outright  to  these  districts  out  of  the  Income  Account  of  the 
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State  School  Fund,  inasmuch  as  the  districts  had  obligated  themselves 
to  carry  their  building  programs  through  on  the  assumption  that  the 
advancements  would  be  consummated. 

The  1927  Legislature  also  made  available  to  the  State  Council  the 
sum  of  $100,000  (Act  No.  392)  to  be  used  in  assisting  districts  to  build 
or  rebuild  school  buildings  that  are  not  able  to  build  or  rebuild  such 
buildings  from  current  revenues  or'to  borrow  sufficient  money  for  such 
purposes. 

Applications  for  Special  Aid 

Twenty-six  school  districts  in  financial  distress,  as  compared  with 
fourteen  for  the  year  1926-27,  applied  for  special  aid.  This  number 
does  not  include  the  applications  of  Woodward  Township,  Jay  Town- 
ship, McAdoo  Borough,  Elmhurst  Borough,  and  Worth  Township,  which 
were  carried  over  from  the  year  1926-27. 

Appropriations  from  School  Fund 

The  sum  of  $46,742  was  appropriated  out  of  the  Income  Account  of 
the  State  School  Fund  to  the  following  school  districts  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  the  minimum  educational  facilities  prescribed  by  the 
School  Code: 

1.  Allegheny  County,  Harmar  Township $3,242 

2.  Bradford  County,  Armenia  Township 1,000 

3.  Bradford  County,  LeRaysville  Borough 1,875 

4.  Bradford  County,  Pike  Township   5,625 

5.  Centre  County,  Worth  Township 6,000 

6.  Clearfield  County,  Morris  Township  .......  6,000 

7.  Fayette  County,  Brownsville  Township 5,000 

8.  Lackawanna  County,  Elmhurst  Borough  ....  7,500 

9.  Schuylkill  County,  Gilberton  Borough 7,000 

10.  Susquehanna  County,  Great  Bend  Borough  .   3,000 

11.  Venango  County,  Polk  Borough 500 

Total $46,742 

During  the  year  1925-26  the  Council  advanced  to  Sugar  Loaf  Town- 
ship, Columbia  County,  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  assist  the  district  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  school  building.  During  the  present  school  year 
the  district  made  their  first  payment  on  the  loan,  paying  the  sum  of 
£500,  which  amount  was  deposited  in  the  Principal  Account  of  the 
State  School  Fund. 
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Appropriations  from  Special  Fund 

The  sum  of  $56,000  was  appropriated  to  the  following  school  districts, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  392,  1927,  to  assist  finan- 
cially distressed  districts  in  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings : 

1.  Clarion  County,  Sligo  Borough   $  5,000 

2.  Clearfield  County,  Bigler  Township   8,000 

3.  Clearfield  County,  Greenwood  Township  .  2,000 

4.  Clearfield  County  "Woodward  Township   .  8,000 

5.  Crawford  County,  Randolph  Township  .  .  6,000 

6.  Elk  County,  Jay  Township  10,000 

7.  Forest  County,  Tionesta  Borough  3,000 

8.  Lackawanna  County,  Moscow  Borough  .  .  8,000 

9.  Schuylkill  County,  McAdoo  Borough  ....  6,000 

Total $56,000 

Status  of  the  State  School  Fund 

Following  are  (A)  Consolidated  Statement  of  the  Status  of  the  State 
School  Fund  for  the  current  year;  (B)  Comparative  Statement  of  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  for  Years  ending  May  31.  1927  and  1928;  (C) 
State  of  Present  Worth  of  State  School  Fund  as  of  June  1.  1928. 
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II.  Vocational  Education 

Section  3402  of  the  School  Code,  Designates  the  State  Council  of 
Education  as  the  State  Board  to  carry  out,  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act  with  power  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  agriculture,  in  trades,  in  home  economics,  in  industries, 
and  to  formulate  and  execute  plans  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects. 

At  the  June  1927  meeting  the  Council  approved  a  Five- Year  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  approval.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Board 
with  certain  modifications.  These  proposed  modifications  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  list  of 
the  modifications  was  submitted  to  the  Council  for  consideration  at 
the  May  1928  meeting.     The  Council  approved  the  modifications. 

III.  School  Consolidation 

Section  3705  of  the  School  Code  requires,  as  a  basis  for  State  re- 
imbursement of  districts  on  account  of  transportation,  the  approval 
of  the  State  Council  of  Education  of  consolidated  and  joint  consoli- 
dated schools  as  to  organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses 
of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  condition 
of  admission,  expenditures  of  money,  methods  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  contracts  providing  therefor. 

Sites  Approved  for  New  Consolidated  Schools 
Standards  for  the  approval  of  sites  for  consolidated  schools  were 
approved  by  the  Council  at  the  February  1924  meeting.     Following 
is  a  summary  by  counties  of  sites  approved  for  consolidated  schools 
during  the  current  school  year : 

Adams  County  Berks  County 

Menallen  Township  Caernarvon  Township 

Allegheny  County  Eseter  Township 

Marshall  Township  Maiden  Creek  To™hiP 

Moon  Township  Bradford  County 

North  Versailles  Township  Rome  Township 

(2  sites)  Windham  Township 

Bedford  County  ■Dtt  /-w„t 

Butler  County 
Bloomfield  Township  „.„,  m         ,  . 

_       _       . ,  _    *     ,  .  Middlesex  Township 

East  Providence  Township 

Cumberland  Valley  Township         Centre  County 

Hopewell  Township  Penn  Township 
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Chester  County 
Avondale  Borough 
West  Grove  Borough 
London  Grove  Township 
Cain  Township 
East  Pikeland   Township 
Valley  Township 

Clearfield  County 
Greenwood  Township 

Crawford  County 
Conneaut  Township 
Summerhill  Township 

Dauphin  County 

Susquehanna  Township 

Franklin  County 
Guilford  Township 

Fulton  County 

Licking  Creek  Township 

Indiana  County 
Rayne  Township 

Lackawanna  County 
Benton  Township 
Madison  Township 

Lancaster   County 

East   Donegal    Township 

(2  Sites) 
Manheim  Township 


Lawrence  County 

Slippery  Rock  Township 

Lycoming  County 
Loyalsock  Township 

McKean  County 
Keating  Township 

Mercer  County 
Hempfield  Township 

Montgomery  County 
Upper  Pottsgrove  Township 
Whitemarsh  Township 

Montour  County 
Valley  Township 

Snyder  County 

West  Beaver  Township 

Sullwan  County 
Davidson  Township 

Susquehanna  County 
Harmony  Township 

Tioga  County 
Delmar  Township 

Union  County 
Lewis  Township 

Washington  County 
Amwell  Township 


Total  45 

Site  Disproved 

Montgomery  County — Upper  Merion  Township 


New  Consolidated  Schools  Approved 

Standards  for  the  approval  of  consolidated  schools  were  adopted 
at  the  May  1926  meeting.  Following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of 
new  consolidated  schools  approved  during  the  current  year  for  the 
school  year  1926-27 : 
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Allegheny  County 
Forward.  Township 
Indiana  Township 

Berks  County 
Spring  Township 

Blair  County 

North  Woodbury  Township 

Bradford  County 
Franklin   Township 
Litchfield  Township 

Bucks  County 
Durham  Township 
Middletown  Township 

Cambria  County 
Middle  Taylor  Township 
Summerhill  Township 

Centre  County 
Rush  Township 

Chester  County 
East  Coventry  Township 

Clearfield  County 
Bell  Township 

Columbia  County 
Sugar  Loaf  Township 

Crawford  County 
East  Fallowfield  Township 
East  Randolph  Township 
Summerhill  Township 

Delaware  County 
Edgmont  Township 

Elk  County 
Jones  Township 
Ridgway  Township 

Forest  County 
Harmony  Township 

Franklin  County 
Greene  Township 
Peters  Township 


Greene  County 
Dunkard  Township 

Lawrence  County 
Hickory  Township 
Taylor  Township 

Luzerne  County 
Foster  Township 

Lycoming  County 
Nipponose  Township 

Mercer  County 

Springfield  Township 

Northumberland  County 
Point  Township 

Perry  County 
Newport-Union 

Snyder  County 
Spring  Township 

Somerset  County 
Jenner  Township 

Tioga  County 

Rutland  Township 

Venango  County 

Cornplanter  Township 

Warren  County 
Pittsfield  Township 

Washington  County 
Cecil  Township 
Peters  Township 

Wayne  County 

Honesdale  Township 

Westmoreland  County 
North  Huntingdon  Town- 
ship 
Penn  Township 
Hempfield  Township 

Total  42 
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Following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  new  consolidated  schools 
approved  during  the  current  year  for  the  school  year  1927-28 : 


Adams  County 
Menallen  Township  (2 
schools) 

Allegheny  County 
Bethel  Township 
North  Versailles  Township 
Patton  Township    (2 

schools) 
Koss  Township 

Bedford  County 

East  Providence  Township 

Berks  County 

Maxatawney  Township 
Oley  Township 
Spring  Township  (2 

schools) 
Upper  Bern  Township 

Blair  County 
Snyder  Township 

Bradford  County 
Branville  Township 
Windham  Township 

Bucks  County 

Warminster  Township 

Butler  County 
Butler  Township 
Fairview-Karns  City  Joint 

Cambria  County 
Blacklick  Township  (2 

schools) 
Eeade  Township 

Carbon  County 
Kidder  Township 

Centre  County 
Worth  Township 


Chester  County 
Cain  Township 
Tredyffrin  Township  (2 
schools) 

Clinton  County 
Leidy  Township 

Columbia  County 
Benton  Township 

Crawford  County 
Conneaut  Township 
Eandolph  Township 

Elk  County 

Benzinger  Township 

Fayette  County 

Connellsville  Township 

Franklin  County 
St.  Thomas  Township 

Fulton  County 
Belfast  Township 
Bethel  Township 

Huntingdon  County 
Alexander-Porter  Joint 

Lancaster   County 

Upper  Leacock  Township 

Lawrence  County 
Perry  Township 
Pulaski  Township 
Shenango  Township 

Lehigh  County 
Upper  Milford  Township 

Monroe  County 
Paradise  Township 
Stroud  Township 
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Montgomery  County 
Schwenksville 

Lower  Frederick 
Perkiomen  Joint 
Skippack  Township 
Upper  Grwynedd  Township 

Montour  County 
Valley   Township 

Northumberland  County 
West  Cameron  Township 

Schuylkill  County 

East  Brunswick  Township 
East  Union  Township 
Hubley  Township 

Somerset  County 
Addison  Township 
Quemahoning  Township 


Sullivan  County 
Davidson  Township 

Tioga  County 
Delmar  Township 

Warren  County 

Conewango  Township 
Pittsfield  Township 

Washington  County 
Centerville  Township 

Wayne  County 
Preston  Township 

Westmoreland  County 
Unity  Township 

Total  61 


Consolidated  Schools  Reapproved 

The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  con- 
solidated schools  which  were  reapproved  for  transportation  purposes 
for  the  school  year  1926-27 : 


County  Number 

Allegheny   33 

Armstrong    1 

Bedford    5 

Berks  12 

Blair    3 

Bradford 31 

Bucks    7 

Cameron    2 

Centre    ,.  .  .  .  6 

Chester    14 

Clarion    6 

Clearfield    3 

Clinton    3 

Columbia    2 

Crawford    10 

Cumberland    2 

Dauphin    3 

Delaware    8 

Elk 14 


County  Number 

Erie   10 

Fayette    2 

Forest    2 

Franklin   17 

Greene 3 

Huntingdon    3 

Indiana   3 

Jefferson   3 

Juniata    2 

Lackawanna   5 

Lancaster    11 

Lawrence 5 

Lebanon    8 

Lehigh  6 

Luzerne , 4 

Lycoming    3 

McKean 2 

Mercer 1 

Mifflin    1 
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County  Number 

Monroe    6 

Montgomery  21 

Northumberland    4 

Pike   5 

Potter    5 

Schuylkill   8 

Snyder 3 

Somerset   1 

Susquehanna    13 


Number 
..     20 
..       1 
..       6 


County 

Tioga   

Union 

Venango    

Warren    13 

Washington 5 

Wayne 7 

Westmoreland    2 

Wyoming 7 


Total  383 

The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  con- 
solidated schools  which  were  reapproved  for  transportation  purposes 
for  the  school  year  1927-28 : 


County  Number 

Allegheny   36 

Armstrong    2 

Bedford    6 

Berks  14 

Blair    1 

Bradford 32 

Bucks 9 

Cambria    6 

Cameron   2 

Centre   6 

Chester    13 

Clarion 6 

Clearfield 4 

Clinton    3 

Crawford    12 

Cumberland    2 

Dauphin    3 

Delaware    8 

Elk    15 

Erie   10 

Fayette    1 

Forest    3 

Franklin   20 

Greene    5 

Huntingdon    3 

Indiana   4 

Jefferson   3 


County  Number 

Lackawanna   5 

Lancaster    11 

Lawrence 7 

Lebanon    7 

Lehigh  5 

Luzerne 5 

Lycoming    4 

McKean 2 

Mercer  2 

Mifflin    1 

Montgomery   22 

Northumberland    5 

Pike    6 

Potter    5 

Schuylkill   9 

Snyder 5 

Somerset   8 

Susquehanna    13 

Tioga   20 

Union 1 

Venango    7 

Warren    14 

Washington    6 

Wayne    7 

Westmoreland    2 

Wyoming    7 


Total  415 
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IV.  Handicapped  Children 

No  questions  relative  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
were  presented  during  the  school  year. 

V.  Teacher  Certification 

Paragraph  12,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  otherwise  known 
as  Edmonds  Act,  provides  that  all  teachers'  certificates  other  than 
those  specifically  provided  for  in  the  School  Code  shall  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Council  of 
Education.- 

At  the  November.  1927,  meeting  it  was  decided,  since  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Council  in  accordance  with  which  all 
certificates  are  issued,  had  not  been  reprinted  since  1924,  that  these 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  all  changes  authorized  by  the  Council  since 
1924  and  also  of  Section  1210,  paragraphs  12,  13,  14,  with  a  view  to 
having  these  rules  and  regulations  brought  up  to  date  and  reprinted. 

At  the  December,  1927,  meeting  a  copy  of  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  bulletin  on  certification  regulations  was  given  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  for  study. 

At  the  January,  1928,  meeting  the  Council  discussed  the  proposed 
bulletin  and  recommended  that  the  proposed  revision  be  distributed 
to  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  with  the  request  that  they 
submit  to  the  Department  their  criticisms  of  the  changes  proposed. 

On  June  15,  1928,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  held 
a  conference  of  representative  superintendents,  principals  of  State 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges,  Presidents  of  Colleges  and 
Deans  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  proposed 
revisions  and  at  the  June  22  meeting  of  the  Council,  reported  briefly 
the  results  of  this  conference.  The  revised  manuscript  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  council  for  its  consideration  at  the  October,  1928, 
meeting. 

VI.  Teacher  Preparation 

Paragraph  15,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  states  that  the 
State  Council  of  Education  "shall  provide  for  summer  schools  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  for  extension  courses  and  correspondence  courses,  for 
all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth who  wish  to  acquire  the  minimum  qualifications  prescribed 
herein  or  such  further  qualifications  as  may  be  desirable." 

Section  2036  of  the  School  Code  reads  as  follows:  "Subject  to 
any  existing  or  subsequent  laws  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  State 
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Normal  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and 
control  of  any  State  Normal  Schools  acquired  by  this  Common- 
wealth." 

State  Normal  Schools 

The  applications  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  California  and 
Clarion  for  authority  to  grant  degrees  were  carried  over  from  the 
year  1926-27. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Council  appointed  to  study  the  ap- 
plications of  normal  schools  applying  for  authority  to  confer  de- 
grees, visited  the  State  Normal  School  at  Clarion  in  November  and 
reported  their  findings  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Council. 
The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  the  application  with  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  At  the  December  meeting  the  Council  approved 
the  application  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Clarion  for  authority 
to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  the  field 
of  Elementary  Education. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  special  committee  of  the  Council 
reported  on  their  visit  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  California. 
The  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed,  but  action  was  withheld 
pending  action  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  special  committee  of  the  Council.  At  the  April  meeting  the 
Council  approved  the  application  with  authority  to  extend  the  cur- 
riculum in  elementary  education  to  four  years  and  to  grant  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  this  action  to  be  effective 
if  and  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  complied  with  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  the  special  committee.  At  the  June  1, 
1928,  meeting  the  secretary  of  the  Council  reported  that  all  require- 
ments of  the  Council  had  been  complied  with.  The  decree  was, 
therefore,  finally  confirmed. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  application  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  West  Chester,  for  authority  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Health  Education  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
special  committee  of  the  Council.  At  the  November  meeting  an 
application  from  this  same  institution  for  authority  to  grant  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music  was  received, 
which  was  also  referred  to  the  special  committee.  At  the  December 
meeting  the  special  committee  submitted  a  favorable  report  of  their 
findings  and  recommendations,  which  was  received  and  ordered 
filed.     At  this  same  meeting  the  applications  were  approved. 

The  names  of  the  following  State  Normal  Schools  were  changed 
to  State  Teachers  Colleges  as  of  the  date  in  each  case  indicated : 
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Name  Date 

Kutztown  May  29,  1928 

Lock  Haven  August  13,  1927 

Millersville  June  5,  1928 

Shippensburg  August  13,  1927 

Slippery  Rock  August  13,  1927 

West  Chester  August  19,  1927 

Property  Transactions 

At  the  October  meeting  the  Council  approved  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Shippensburg 
to  sell  a  small  tract  of  land. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  Council  authorized  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  California  to  purchase  certain 
land. 

At  the  February  meeting  a  proposal  was  submitted  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  secure  for  the  erection  of  two  high  tension 
towers  a  right  of  way  through  the  property  of  the  Cheyney  Train- 
ing School.  The  officers  of  the  Council  were  authorized  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  the  Commonwealth.  This  agreement  was  finally 
executed  during  the  month  of  June. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Lock  Haven  was  authorized  to  purchase  certain  land 
belonging  to  the  Preston  Retreat.  At  the  June  1  meeting  the  Coun- 
cil gave  the  Board  the  right  to  acquire  this  property  by  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  if  necessary. 

At  the  June  1  meeting  the  Council  authorized  the  transfer  to  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  by  the  Commonwealth  of  certain  par- 
cels of  ground  now  belonging  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Lock 
Haven. 

At  the  June  1  meeting  the  Council  also  approved  the  applica- 
tions of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  at  California, 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Shippensburg  and  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Millersville  for  authority  to  acquire,  either  by  purchase 
or  condemnation  proceedings,  certain  property. 

Contracts 
At  the  October  meeting  the  Council  authorized  the  officers  of  the 
Council  to  execute  contracts  covering  construction  work  to  be  done 
at  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges.  In  accordance 
with  this  authority,  contracts  for  construction  work,  not  including 
contracts  for  professional  services  or  change  orders,  were  author- 
ized as  follows ; 
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Number  of 
Name  of  school  contracts        Total  cost 

State  Teachers  College  at  Bloomsburg   3  $47,751.00 

State  Normal  School  at  California  3  10,347.10 

Cheyney  Training  School 10  96,010.00 

State  Normal  School  at  Clarion   1  5,520.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  Edinboro    2  22,725.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  East  Stroudsburg  .  .   11  137,762.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana  6  338,832.50 

State  Teachers  College  at  Kutztown   5  35,707.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  Lock  Haven  1  18,650.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  Millersville   3  38,987.98 

State  Teachers  College  at  Shippensburg    ....     1  1,855.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  Slippery   Rock    ...      7  27,345.00 

State  Teachers  College  at  West   Chester    5  106,178.05 


58  $887,580.63 


New  Regulations 


At  the  March  meeting  the  Council  passed  two  regulations,  one 
governing  the  classification  of  the  salaries  of  employes  in  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  other  to  the  effect  that  one  and  the  same 
person  cannot  be  employed  in  a  State  Normal  School  as  both  Busi- 
ness Manager  and  Treasurer. 

New  Salary  Schedule 

At  the  April  meeting  the  Council  approved  a  schedule  of  salaries, 
qualifications,  and  regulations  for  teachers  of  all  State  Normal 
Schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

Curriculums  Approved 

Applications  by  accredited  colleges  for  approval  of  new  four- 
year  curriculums  were  granted  as  follows : 

Juniata  College — Vocational  Home  Economics 
Temple  University— Vocational  Home  Economics 
Seton  Hill  College — Vocational  Home  Economics 
University  of  Pittsburgh — Health  and  Physical  Education 

VII.     New  School  Districts 

"Each  city,  incorporated  town,  borough,  or  township  in  this 
Commonwealth,  now  existing  or  hereafter  created,  shall  constitute 
a  separate  school  district  to  be  designated  and  known  as  the  '  School 
District  of  '  except  that  where  such  city,  incorporated 
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town,  borough,  or  township,  or  a  part  of  the  school  district  remain- 
ing after  its  separation,  would  constitute  a  fourth  class  school  dis- 
trict, in  which  case  it  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  school  district  to 
which  it  formerly  belonged,  unless  the  change  to  a  new  school  dis- 
trict is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

The  following  applications  for  the  creation  of  new  school  districts 
of  the  fourth  class  were  heard  and  granted : 

County  Name  of  district  Date  granted 

Snyder  Borough  of  Shamokin  Dam  January  6,  1928 

The  following  applications  for  the  creation  of  new  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  class  were  heard  and  denied : 

County  Name  of  district  Date  denied 

Berks  Borough  of  Wyomissing  Hills         December  2,  1927 

Monroe  Borough  of  Mt.  Pocono  March  9,  1928 

Westmoreland    Borough  of  West  Leechburg  June  1,  1928 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Decree  of  Incorporation  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Courts  of  Berks  County  was  received  covering  the  incorporation 
of  the  Borough  of  Lyons,  Berks  County,  but  inasmuch  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  this  borough 
as  a  separate  school  district,  the  Council  declined  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  separate  school  district. 

At  the  June  1  meeting  application  was  received  from  the  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  of  New  Britain  Borough,  Bucks  County,  for 
the  creation  of  this  borough  as  a  separate  school  district.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  but  action  was  deferred  until  the  January  1929,  meet- 
ing of  the  Council. 

Annexation 

The  1927  Legislature  amended  Section  5  of  the  Act  approved 
April  28,  1923,  P.  L.  331,  as  follows:  "That  in  proceedings  for  the 
annexation  of  part  of  a  township  no  decree  of  annexation  shall  be 
entered  until  the  State  Council  of  Education,  after  due  inquiry  into 
the  consequent  effect  upon  the  school  districts  affected,  shall  ap- 
prove in  writing  of  the  proposed  annexation."  In  accordance  with 
the  above  law,  hearings  were  held  in  the  case  of  the  following  dis- 
tricts : 

County    Name  of  district  Dist.  to  be  Annexed  to 

Mercer     Hickory  Township  City  of  Sharon 

York         Spring  Garden  Township  City  of  York 

West  Manchester  Township  City  of  York 
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The  Council  approved  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  Spring  Garden 
Township  to  the  City  of  York,  but  declined  to  approve  the  an- 
nexation of  part  of  West  Manchester  Township  to  the  City  of  York, 
and  annexation  of  part  of  Hickory  Township  to  the  City  of  Sharon. 

An  opinion  was  later  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  effect  that  the  consent  of  the  State  Council  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  a  decree  for  annexation  to  cities  of  the  third  class,  and  is  not 
necessary  where  cities  of  the  second  class  annexed  by  ordinance 
portions  of  townships  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres  in  area  and 
totally  surrounded  by  the  annexing  city. 

VIII.     Closed  Schools 

Standards  for  the  approval  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  reopening  of  one-room  schools  closed  under  Sec- 
tion 1406  of  the  School  Code  because  of  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  ten  pupils  or  fewer,  were  adopted  at  the  September  1925,  meet- 
ing. 

The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  one- 
room  schools  which,  under  Section  1406  of  the  School  Code,  were 
closed  and  were  permitted  to  continue  during  1927-28.  (These 
figures  do  not  include  the  schools  listed  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1926-27  of  closed  schools  which  were  permitted  to  continue  during 
the  year  1927-28). 

County  Number       County  Number 

Adams  2  Dauphin    2 

Armstrong    14  Elk    11 

Beaver 10  Erie    9 

Bedford 20  Fayette    15 

Berks 3  Forest 7 

Blair    1  Fulton   3 

Bradford 16  Greene  18 

Butler    17  Huntingdon    21 

Cambria 7  Indiana    14 

Cameron    5  Jefferson   7 

Carbon    1  Juniata    ,. .  .  2 

Centre    7  Lackawanna   6 

Chester    1  Lancaster    1 

Clarion    8  Lebanon    1 

Clearfield    8  Lehigh   5 

Clinton    3  Luzerne  2 

Columbia 10  Lycoming    11 

Crawford    14  McKean     13 

Cumberland    3  Mercer 10 
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County  Number 

Mifflin    3 

Monroe 5 

Northampton    2 

Northumberland    5 

Perry  6 

Pike   2 

Potter    24 

Schuylkill 1 

Somerset   19 

Sullivan    9 


County  Number 

Susquehanna    24 

Tioga   13 

Venango    14 

Warren   30 

Washington    9 

Wayne 17 

Westmoreland    6 

Wyoming    2 

York    4 

Total  503 


The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  one- 
room  schools  which,  under  Section  1406  of  the  School  Code,  were 
closed  and  have  been  permitted  to  continue  during  1928-29 : 


County 
Adams  . . 
Bedford  . 
Cameron 
Clarion  . 
Crawford 
Dauphin 

Erie    

Greene    . 
Indiana    . 


Number 
1 


County  Number 

Lancaster    1 

Lycoming    4 

Mercer 3 

Pike   3 

Potter    5 

Snyder    4 

Susquehanna    2 

Venango    11 

Warren   15 

Wyoming    1 


Total  95 


IX.     Higher  Education 

(See  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  under  Teacher  Prep- 
aration, See  pp.  18-19) 

Applications*  of  colleges  for  authority  to  grant  degrees  were  re- 
ceived and  approved  as  follows : 


Name  of  Institution 
St.  Joseph  College 


Location  Date  granted 

Philadelphia  Jan.  6,  1928 


Degrees  granted 

Bachelor  of  Art's 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Honorary  Degrees 


"In  accordance  with  Act  of  June  26,  1895,  P.  L.  327.     (See  also  p.  21.) 


Name  of  institution 
Mt.  St.  Joseph  College 
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Location     Date  granted 
Philadelphia  Jan.  6,  1928 


Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Philadelphia  March  9,  192S 


Villa  Maria  College 

Eastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 


School  for  Christian 
Workers 


Erie 


June  1,  1928 


Philadelphia  March  9,  1928 


Degrees  granted 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Home  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Music 
Honorary  Degrees 
Bachelor  of  Music 
Master  of  Music 
Honorary  Degree  of 

Doctor  of  Music 
Bachelor  of  Art's 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Master  of  Religious 

Education 
Doctor  of  Religious 

Education 
Bachelor  of  Religious 

Education 
West   Virginia,   and   Ca- 


Philadelphia  March  9,  192S 
The  applications  of  Broaddus  College,   Philippi, 
tawba   College,    Salisbury,   North   Carolina,   for   recognition  in   Pennsylvania 
as  accredited  institutions  were  not  approved. 


The  "Lease  Agreement"  between  the  School  District  of  Union- 
town  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  college  at  Uniontown,  in  accordance  with  Section  627  of  the 
School  Code,  was  approved  by  the  Council  at  the  June  1  meet- 
ing for  the  academic  years  1928-29  and  1929-30. 

The  inspection  of  colleges  was  an  item  of  unfinished  business  car- 
ried over  from  the  year  1926-27.  At  the  March  meeting  a  plan  for 
visiting  colleges  in  the  State  was  submitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Council.  Doctor  Koch,  Doctor  Rule  and  Mr.  Klonower  visited 
many  of  the  institutions  during  the  current  year. 

The  Council  adopted  at  the  December  meeting  a  definite  policy 
regarding  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees  as  follows: 

RESOLVED:  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  that  no  degree  given  in  course  by 
any  of  the  approved  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
State  shall  hereafter  be  given  as  an  honorary  degree  in 
any  of  the  approved  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
State. 

A  report  was  received  at  the  June  22  meeting  to  the  effect  that 
the  Naturopathic  College  of  Philadelphia  was  granting  degrees 
without  the  authority  of  the  State  Council.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  view  to  investigating 
the  situation  and  employing  such  legal  means  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 


S1839— 7 
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At  the  June  22  meeting  a  resolution  suggesting  a  general  policy 
governing  the  consideration  by  the  Council  of  petitions  from  ac- 
credited colleges  for  authority  to  add  a  curriculum  leading  to  another 
degree  was  presented  by  Mr.  Coyle.  Two  proposals  were  presented 
by  the  Secretary  outlining  specific  procedures  governing  approval 
of  certificates  of  incorporation  of  new  colleges  desiring  to  confer 
degrees  and  the  approval  of  new  curriculums  requested  by  accredited 
institutions.  These  proposals  were  continued  on  the  docket  until 
the  October  1928  meeting. 

X.    Additional  School  Subjects 

No  questions  relative  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
were  presented  during  the  current  year. 


XI.    Scholarships 


State 


Article  43  of  the  School  Code  charges  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  award  of  State  Scholarships 
to  graduates  of  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  No  questions 
relative  to  State  scholarships  were  presented  during  the  current  year. 
Report  of  award  by  counties  follows : 


County  Name  of  Person  High  School 

Adams  Melchior  J.   Sheads   Gettysburg 

Allegheny  Edwin  Lutton  South  Hills 

Ruth  Birkner Avalon 

Vera  Dawson Mars 

Esther  Rodgers Seton  Hill 

Harvey  Krow MeKeesport 

Thomas   Carroll Langley,  Pgh. 

Armstrong  Herbert  Hill    Leechburg 

Beaver  Frank  Douds  Beaver 

Bedford  Margaret  Colwell Bedford 

Berks  Allen  Hawman    Reading 

Blair  Mary  0.  Lantz .Altoona 

Bradford  Milton  Isaac  McKean   . . .  Troy 

Bucks  Florence  Cornell  Doylestown 

Butler  Isabel   Stamm    Butler 

Cambria  Sylvia  Kaltzkins Westmont-Upper  Yoder 

Cameron  Percy  Andrews Emporium 

Carbon  Margaret  Strauss Lansford 

Centre  "William  S.  Green State  College 

Chester  Eleanor  Y.  Pusey George   School 


County 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 
Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 
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Name  of  Person  High  School 

DuBoise  Corsini    East  Brady 

Catherine  Abraham    Woodward 

Joseph  Gallagher    St.  Joseph,  Kenovo 

Leon  Rhodes    Bloomsburg 

Elizabeth  C.  Bell Cochranton 

Elizabeth  H.  Clarke Carlisle 

Marguerite  Goldthwaite  .  .John  Harris,  Harrisburg 

Webster  Taylor  Swarthmore 

Kenneth  Monroe  Romick    Ridgway 

Catherine  Little    Central,  Erie 

Noah  Wolf  South  Union 

Maurice  Dunkle Tionesta 

Elizabeth  Sanders Chambersburg 

Orville  Strait  McConnellsburg 

Bess  Moredock Waynesburg 

Janet  Estella  Campbell  .  .Mt.  Union 

Ezekiel  Levinson    Clymer 

Kathryn  Marie  Long Sykesville 

Charles  R.  Dietrick   Mifflintown 

William   McLean    Central,  Scranton 

Richard  Edwin  Pritz  . . .  .Boys',  Lancaster 

Louise  Adams   New  Wilmington 

Ann  Augusta  Esbenshade  .Lebanon 
Nathan  G.  MacAdam  ....  Catasauqua 

David  M.  Jones .Forty  Fort 

Elizabeth   Lewis    Freeland 

Miriam  C.  James Picture  Rocks 

Mildred  Strotman  Mt.  Jewett 

Theodore  S.  George Grove  City 

Wavne  M.  Bard   Mt.  Union 

Hilda  Mitchell  *Pocono 

Virginia  Derr   Norristown 

A.   D.   Eisenhower    Norristown 

W.  Benjamin  Pritchard  .  .Danville 

Joseph  Mauer Liberty 

Th^lma  McKean .Watsontown 

AnnA  D'Olier Newport 

Saul  Rantz .  .S.  Philadelphia  Boys' 

Blanche  Amelia  Driscoll  ..John  W.  Hollahan,  Phila- 
delphia 

Fred  Glick   Central  Philadelphia 

Mary  Armstrong    W.   Philadelphia    Catholic 

Mabel  Meehan   Girls',  Philadelphia 
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County  Name  of  Person  High  School 

Frank  R.  Walton   Germantown 

Jeannette  Wolf  son   William     Penn,     Philadel- 
phia 

Morris  Sander   Northeast,   Philadelphia 

Pike  Paul  Thornton  Ryder   .  .  .  Milf ord 

Potter  Albert   Heck    Coudersport 

Schuylkill  William  Kauff man Pottsville 

Snyder  Lawrence  Fisher  Selinsgrove 

Somerset  Francis  Neilan Somerset 

Sullivan  Inez  Crandell Dushore 

Susquehanna        Anna  Dutchman .   Forest  City 

Tioga  Perry  Seamans Westfield 

Union  Sara  Arnold Lewisburg 

Venango  Ruth  Hastings  Franklin 

Warren  Marie   Williams    Warren 

Washington  Arthur  C.  Barnhart Monongahela 

Wayne  Daniel  C.  Osborn Honesdale 

Westmoreland       Hannah  E.  Taimuty   . . .  .West  Newton 

Wyoming  Margaret  Lane  ......... .Noxen 

York  Morris  David  Galinsky   .  .Delta 


Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  Memorial  Scholarship 

Doctor  Pilgram,  chairman  of  the  Nathan  C.  Scheaffer  Memorial 
Fund,  presented  a  plan  whereby  the  State  Council  of  Education 
would  select  annually  the  holder  of  this  scholarship.  The  Council  ac- 
cepted the  plan,  formulated  standards  for  the  selection  of  the  holder, 
and  awarded  the  scholarship  for  the  academic  year  1928-29  to  Miss  Erna 
Grassmuck,  a  teacher  in  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

XII.     Adjustment  of  Valuations 

Paragraph  19,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code  was  amended  by 
the  1927  General  Assembly  (Act  No.  283)  as  follows:  "The  true 
valuation  per  teacher  for  each  district  shall  be  determined  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  on  data  and  material  submitted  by  the 
officers  of  such  district  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  if  such  data  and  material  shall,  after  investi- 
gation by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  be  found  correct;  other- 
wise, upon  such  data  and  material  as  modified,  corrected,  and  ap- 
proved by  said  Council  of  Education."  This  section  also  provides 
"that  the  State  Council  of  Education  is  hereby  given  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  such  investigations,  to  take  such  action,  and  to 
institute  such  proceedings,  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  any 
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of  the  questions  that  may  be  raised  in  the  determination  and  ad- 
justment of  the  aforesaid  true  valuations,  and  the  decisions  which 
such  council  reaches  in  such  questions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

Adjustments  of  true  valuations  were  approved  as  follows: 


Increase  in 

Increase  in 

amount  of 

County 

District 

Rate 

State  subsidy 
for  biennium 

Adams 

lirendtsville  Borough    . . 

60%  to  75% 

$720.00   (1925-27) 

^rendtsville  Borough    . . 

60%  to  75% 

1,773.00 

Centre 

Centre  Hall  Borough    . . 

60%  to  75% 

2,017.00 

Susquehanna 

Apolacon  Township   .... 

50%  to  60% 

160.00 

Silver  Lake  Township  . . 

50%  to  60% 

432.00 

Westmoreland 

50%*  to  75% 

3,285.00 

N.  Huntingdon  Township 
Total   

35%  to  60% 

36,122.50 

.$44,509  50 

The  applications  of  Thompson  Borough,  Susquehanna  County,  and 
Luzerne  Borough,  Luzerne  County,  for  adjustment  of  their  true 
valuations  were  denied. 

The  application  of  Freeland  Borough  for  adjustment  of  its  true 
valuation  is  still  pending  before  the  Council. 

Three  special  investigators  were  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  study  valuations  in  school  districts  of  the 
third  and  fourth  classes.  Reports  were  submitted  to  the  Council 
by  these  special  investigators  as  follows : 

Adams  County — All  districts 

Carbon  County — Lehighton  Borough 

Dauphin  County — Middletown  Borough,  Swatara  Township 

Lebanon  County — All  districts 

Luzerne  County — Freeland  Borough 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  June  22  to  consider 
the  reports  submitted  by  the  special  investigators.  School  districts 
concerned  were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  to  show  cause  why  their  Annual  Financial  Re- 
ports should  not  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  committee  of  investigators.  Several  of  the  dis- 
tricts concerned  sent  representatives.  Action  on  these  cases  was 
postponed  until  the  October,  1928  meeting. 
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XIII.  New  Legislation 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Legislature  during  the 
current  year,  no  questions  of  new  legislation  were  presented. 

XIV.  School  Buildings 

The  study  of  proposed  school  building  standards  was  an  item  of 
unfinished  business  carried  over  from  the  year  1926-27. 

At  the  February  meeting  an  outline  of  the  proposed  standards 
for  school  buildings  was  submitted.  The  Council  authorized  the 
Director  of  the  School  Buildings  Bureau  in  the  Department  to  pre- 
pare the  proposed  bulletin.  A  tentative  copy  of  the  proposed  bulle- 
tin was  submitted  to  the  Council  at  the  June  1  meeting.  The  Presi- 
dent was  directed  to  send  copies  to  several  outstanding  architects 
of  the  United  States  for  review  and  to  make  a  report  at  the  October. 
1928,  meeting  of  criticisms  and  suggestions  received. 

XV.  Extension  Education 

The  question  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  branch 
schools  by  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  Pennsylvania  was 
an  item  of  unfinished  business  carried  over  from  the  year  1926-27. 
At  the  October  meeting  the  Council  voted  that  college  and  uni- 
versity extension  work  be  included  in  the  scope  of  this  investigation. 

Results  of  conferences  and  correspondence  with  various  colleges 
and  universities  were  reported  from  time  to  time  by  officers  of  the 
Council  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  desirable  standards  in  ex- 
tension courses.  In  May  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  all  the 
colleges  and  universities,  asking  those  offering  extension  courses  to 
state  the  legal  basis  upon  which  they  believe  their  respective  institu- 
tions had  the  right  to  maintain  extension  courses. 

The  President  of  the  Council  was  authorized  at  the  June  1  meet- 
ing to  appoint  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  study  this  question  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  to  report  back  to  the  Council 
sometime  during  the  year  1928-29. 

PROBLEMS  PENDING 

The  following  projects  begun  during  the  school  year  1927-28  re- 
main to  be  completed  during  the  year  1928-29  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Report  of  investigation  of  college  and  university  extension 
work  and  legality  of  establishment  and  maintenance  of  branch 
schools  by  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  Pennsylvania. 
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2.  Adjustment  of  true  valuations. 

a.  Applications  pending 

(1)  Luzerne  County — Freeland  Borough 

(2)  Snyder  County — Spring  Township 

(3)  Washington  County — East  Pike  Run  Township 

b.  Cases  reported  by  special  investigators 

(1)  Adams  County 

(2)  Carbon  County — Lehighton  Borough 

(3)  Dauphin  County — Middletown  Borough 

Swatara  Township 

(4)  Lebanon  County 

3.  Revision  of  bulletin  on  regulations  of  State  Council  relative 
to  teacher  certification. 

4.  Proposed  bulletin  covering  school  building  standards. 

5.  Application  of  Mount  St.  Joseph  College,  Philadelphia,  for 
authority  to  grant  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

6.  Application  of  Villa  Maria  College  at  Immaculata  for  ap- 
proval of  its  four-year  curriculum  for  the   preparation  of 

teachers  and  supervisors  of  public  school  music. 

7.  Application  of  Marywood  College,  Scranton,  for  amendment 
to  its  charter  to  include  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Master  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Literature,  and  such  other 
degrees    as    may    be    approved    are    authorized    from    time 

to  time  by  the  proper  authorities. 

8.  Policy  in  reapproval  of  certificates  of  incorporation  of  new 

colleges  desiring  to  confer  degrees  and  approval  of  new  cur- 
riculums  requested  by  accredited  institutions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  N.  Rule,  Secretary 

DIGEST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LAWS— 1927 

Twenty-Six  Senate  Bills,  106  House  Bills  and  two  Resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  interest  of  education  during  the  recent  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Of  the  forty-eight  educational  measures  which  passed  both  houses, 
forty  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

AID  FOR  POOR  DISTRICTS 
Act  No.  392,  approved  May  4,  provides  for  granting  state  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  and  fourth  class  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  rebuilding 
destroyed  school  buildings,  or  securing  sites,  or  consolidating  and  construct- 
ing school  buildings  in  third  or  fourth  class  districts  and  establishing  a  fund 
of  $100,000  in  the  State  Treasury  for  such  purposes  to  be  known  as  the  School 
Building  Aid  Fund. 
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Act  No.  389,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  2704  of  the  School  Code 
authorizing  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  make  advancements  from  the 
State  School  Fund  to  school  districts  temporarily  in  need  and  to  deduct  such 
advancements  from  any  appropriations  that  may  be  due  such  districts  and 
validates  any  advancements  made  from  the  State  School  Fund  previous  to 
the  passage  of  this  Act. 

ANNEXATIONS 

Act  No.  127,  approved  April  7,  amends  Section  5  of  an  Act  approved  May 
28,  1903,  P.  L.  332,  by  requiring  approval  by  the  State  Council  of  Education 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  annexation  of  part  of  a  township  to  a  contiguous  city. 

Act  No.  346,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  112  of  the  School  Code  by 
allowing  ten  resident  citizens  owning  taxable  property  to  file  a  bill  in  equity 
within  six  years  from  the  date  of  annexation  t'o  have  indebtedness  appor- 
tioned and  adjusted. 

Act  No.  343,  approved  May  4,  further  amends  Section  212  of  the  School 
Code  by  providing  that  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  annexed  districts  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  elected.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  other  school  directors  of  such 
annexed  territory  shall  expire  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  school  year  after 
which  such  annexation  is  effected.  This  Act  does  not  apply  t'o  any  case  in 
which  the  electors  have  voted  in  favor  of  an  annexation  prior  to  the  approval 
thereof. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Act  No.  10A,  approved  April  14,  provides  $1,652,712.75  for  the  payment  of 
the  deficiency  in  reimbursing  school  districts  upon  the  salaries  of  school 
teachers  as  required  by  law  and  for  closed  schools  as  required  by  law.  It 
provides  $168,000  for  the  payment  of  the  deficiency  of  the  amount  due  the 
Contingent  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Employes  Retirement 
Board ;  and  $155,454.78  for  the  payment'  of  the  deficiency  of  the  amount  due 
the  State  Annuity  Reserve  Fund  No.  2  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Employes 
Retirement  Board. 

Act  No.  12A,  approved  May  4,  provides  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $85,000 
for  the  payment  of  State  annuities  to  public  school  employes  who  separated 
from  the  school  service  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Public  School  Em- 
ployes Retirement  System. 

Act  No.  347,  approved  May  13,  the  General  Appropriation  Bill  provides 
$65,879,105  for  the  common  schools  including  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Professional  Examining  Boards,  State  Board  of  Censors  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  the  Retirement  System  and  the  Normal 
Schools.  This  is  the  largest  amount  appropriated  in  the  history  of  the  State 
and  is  an  increase  of  more  than  $7,000,000  over  that  provided  for  the  1925-27 
biennium.  The  reimbursement  of  school  districts  under  the  Edmonds  Act  in- 
volves $47,500,000.00. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  to  colleges  and  universities :  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  $4,000,000;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  $1,500,000; 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  $1,000,000;  Temple  University.  $400,000;  Women's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  $64,000 ;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  $135,000 ; 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  $50,000. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Act  No.  286,  approved  April  27,  amends  Section  3603  of  the  School  Code  by 
allowing  a  school  district'  required  to  maintain  a  continuation  school  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  district  already  maintaining  an  approved  continua- 
tion school  for  the  education  of  its  continuation  school  pupils  upon  such  terms 
as  the  two  boards  of  directors  may  mutually  agree  when  such  agreement  is 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Act  No.  347,  approved  May  4,  further  amends  Section  1707  of  the  School  Code 
by  providing  that  high  school  pupils  residing  in  a  district  in  which  no  public 
high  school  is  maintained  may  attend  the  nearest  or  most  conveniently  lo- 
cated high  school  of  such  class  as  they  may  desire  to  attend. 

Act  No.  349,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  1707  of  the  School  Code  by 
allowing  the  board  of  school  directors  of  a  district  to  arrange  with  other 
districts  for  the  attendance  of  high  school  pupils  without  the  necessity  of 
pupils  taking  the  county  examination  providing  such  attendance  is  approved  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  writing. 

HOLIDAYS 

Act  No.  8,  approved  February  9,  provides  for  the  observance  of  March  5, 
each  year,  as  Pennsylvania  Day  in  commemoration  of  the  granting  of  the 
charter  of  Pennsylvania  by  Charles  II  of  England  to  William  Penn. 

OBSOLETE  ACTS  REPEALED 

Act  No.  23,  approved  March  17,  repeals  the  Act  approved  May  23,  1878, 
P.  L.  110,  entitled  "An  Act  empowering  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue 
permanent  certificates  to  teachers  in  cities  of  the  fifth  class." 

Act  No.  22,  approved  March  17,  repeals  the  Act  approved  June  11,  1879,  P.  L. 
137,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  board  of  school  directors  in  cities  of  the 
fourth  class  to  regulate  the  terms  of  its  members  in  certain  cases." 

Act  No.  54,  approved  March  29,  repeals  an  Act  approved  May  28,  1897,  P.  L. 
274,  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  school  districts  in  cities  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  classes  in  this  Commonwealth." 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Act  No.  5,  approved  March  2,  Act  No.  47,  approved  March  29,  Act  No.  139, 
approved  April  7,  and  Act  No.  469,  approved  May  12,  are  remedial  measures 
which  validate  elections  and  proceedings  and  bonds  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  April  20,  1874. 

Act  No.  458,  approved  May  11,  validates  actions  of  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors in  certain  cases  where  there  was  a  failure  to  record  the  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  board. 

RETIREMENT 

Act  No.  31,  approved  March  22,  amends  Section  5603  of  the  School  Code  as 
amended  by  extending  the  time  until  July,  1928,  for  a  present  employe  to 
elect  to  be  covered  by  the  retirement  system. 
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SCHOOL  SUBSIDIES  COMMISSION 

Act  No.  397,  approved  May  4,  creates  a  commission  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
three  members  of  the  House,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman,  to  study 
the  distribution  of  State  subsidies  to  school  districts.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
is  provided  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the"  commission.  Such  investigators, 
experts,  assistants,  employes  as  may  be  necessary  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  commission  is  to  submit  a  report  with 
its  recommendations  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November, 
1928. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Act  No.  102,  approved  April  7,  amends  Section  2202  of  the  School  Code  by 
authorizing  the  board  of  public  education  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class 
to  grant  and  award  scholarships  on  a  merit  basis. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

Act  No.  38,  approved  March  24,  amends  Section  4905  of  the  School  Code  by 
extending  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  include  the  acquiring,  maintaining 
and  operation  of  parks. 

Act  No.  379,  approved  May  4,  enables  tax  collectors  t'o  have  two  years  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  for  which  they  have  become  personally  liable. 

Act  No.  342,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  2623  of  the  School  Code  by 
providing  that  the  compensation  of  auditors  in  school  districts  of  the  second 
class  together  with  suitable  allowances  for  qualified  assistants  and  other 
necessary  expenses  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  school  directors  and  in 
school  district's  of  the  third  class  the  compensation  for  auditors  shall  be 
$5.00  per  day. 

Act  No.  348,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  706  of  the  School  Code  by 
allowing  the  board  of  school  directors  to  authorize  or  appoint  the  secretary 
of  the  board  or  other  executive  as  purchasing  agent  of  the  district!  with  the 
authority  to  purchase  supplies  of  either  class  costing  less  than  $100. 

Act  No.  253,  approved  April  27,  amends  paragraph  19,  Section  1210  of  the 
School  Code  by  giving  the  State  Council  of  Education  authority  to  correct 
the  data  and  material  upon  which  "the  classification  of  a  district  for  appro- 
priation purposes  is  determined. 

Act  No.  65,  approved  March  31,  requires  that  the  board  of  school  directors, 
except  for  notes  issued  in  anticipation  of  revenue  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  before  issuing 
or  selling  any  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

Act  No.  62,  approved  March  30,  amends  Section  627  of  the  School  Code  by 
giving  the  board  of  school  directors  authority  to  lease  school  buildings  and 
equipment  to  the  universities  and  colleges  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  university  or  collegiate  courses. 

Act  No.  144,  approved  April  7,  amends  Section  303  of  the  School  Code  by 
requiring  that  the  directors  of  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
class  shall  elect  a  treasurer  during  the  month  of  May  to  serve  for  one  year 
beginning  the  first  Monday  of  July  following  such  election,   and  during  the 
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month  of  May,  1929  and  every  four  years  thereafter  to  elect  a  secretary  for  a 
term  of  four  years  beginning  the  first  Monday  of  July  following  such  election. 

Act  No.  76,  approved  April  5,  amends  Section  555  of  the  School  Code  by 
allowing  tax  collectors  to  report  the  names  of  women  whose  names  do  not 
appear  upon  the  duplicate.  It  amends  Section  2308  of  the  School  Code  so 
that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Edmonds  Salary  Law.  It  further  amends 
Sections  2620  and  2625  requiring  the  audit  of  the  financial  accounts  to  be 
completed  within  thirty  days  after  the  first  Monday  of  July. 

Act  No.  344,  approved  May  4,  amends  Sections  506  and  508  of  the  School 
Code  by  enabling  the  board  of  school  directors  to  issue  bonds  to  secure  in- 
debtedness outstanding  the  31st  day  of  December,  1926,  and  it  gives  the  board 
of  school  directors  authority  to  create  temporary  indebtedness  if  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  district  created  without  the  assent  of  the  electors  is  less  than 
two  per  centum  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  district. 

Act  No.  345,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  410  of  the  School  Code  by 
providing  for  the  appointment  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  secretaries 
as  delegates  to  State  Conventions  or  associations  of  school  directors. 

Act  No.  382,  approved  May  4,  requires  that  school  directors  when  fixing 
the  mill  rate  of  taxation  shall  include  a  statement  expressing  the  rate  of 
taxation  in  dollars  and  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property. 

Act  No.  383,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  14  of  an  Act  approved  June 
20,  1901,  P.  L.  578,  as  amended  by  excluding  the  compensation  of  the.  collector 
of  school  taxes  in  cities  of  the  third  class  from  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

Act  No.  296,  approved  April  27,  amends  Section  1  of  an  Act  approved  June 
1,  1915,  P.  L.  706,  by  requiring  in  counties  having  less  than  300  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  that  a  stenographer  shall  be  employed  for  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  at  least  two  days  of  each  week  or  the  equivalent 
of  such  time  during  the  year. 

Act  No.  341,  approved  May  4,  amends  Section  2223  of  the  School  Code  by 
giving  the  board  of  education  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  authority 
to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  six  years 
and  to  supplement  from  local  funds  the  regular  retirement  allowance  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Act  No.  53,  approved  March  29,  further  amends  Section  1418  of  the  School 
Code  by  including  children  under  16  years  of  age  and  restricting  reimburse- 
ment for  such  transportation  to  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class. 

RESOLUTION 

House  Bill  No.  1146,  which  failed  of  passage,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  school  buildings  against  loss  by  fire;  creating  a  board  to  administer 
the  fund;  providing  methods  of  administration  and  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  expense  of  initiating  the  fund. 
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Resolution  No.  15,  approved  March  17,  provides  that  this  measure  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner as  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  provisions  of  said  bill  and, 
generally,  of  the  subject  of  the  economical  insurance  of  school  property  with 

the  request  that  they  present  their  conclusions  thereon  to  the  Session  of  the 

General  Assembly   to   be  held   in  the  year   one  thousand   nine   hundred  and 
twenty-nine. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Charges  Listed  Below  Cover  Cost  of  Printing  and  Postage  Out 

of  State 

Bui.  No.     1 — Part-time   Cooperative   Industrial   Education    10 

Bui.  No.     2 — The  Illiteracy-Non-English-Speaking  and  Alien   Problems  of 

Pennsylvania    10 

Bui.  No.     3 — Continuation  Schools  Organization  and  Administration    ....  10 

Bui.  No.     4 — Industrial  Arts  Education  in  Grades  7-8-9    10 

Bui.  No.     5— Organization  and  Courses  of  Study  for  Evening  Classes  in 

Bituminous  Coal  Mining    10 

Bui.  No.     6 — Organization  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Anthracite  Coal  Min- 
ing for  Mine  Foremen  and  Asst.  Mine  Foremen   10 

Bui.  No.     8 — Vocational  Agriculture  in   Pennsylvania    10 

Bui.  No.  12 — Course  of  Study  in  Phjsical  Education,  Grades  1-8   20 

Bui.  No.  13 — General  Bulletin  on  Guidance    15 

Bui.  No.  11 — Junior  High  School  Manual   10 

Bui.  No.  15 — Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture,  Grades  7-12   10 

Bui.  No.  IS — Course  of  Study  in  History  and  Social  Science  10 

Bui.  No.  19 — Basic  Reference  Books  for  High  Schools   05 

Bui.  No.  20 — List  of  Reference  Books  in  History  and  Civics  for  Elementary 

Schools     05 

Bui.  No.  21 — List   of  Reference  Books  in  History  and  Civics  for   Junior 

High   Schools    05 

Bui.  No.  22 — List  of  Reference  Books  for  History  and  Social  Science  for 

High   Schools 05 

Bui.  No.  23 — Library  Books  for  the  Elementary  Schools   05 

Bui.  No.  24 — Library  Books  for  Junior  High  Schools    05 

Bui.  No.  25 — Directory,    1927-1928     10 

Bui.  No.  26 — Course  of   Study  in  Foreign  Languages    10 

Bui.  No.  27— Classification  of  Public  Secondary  Schools,  1927-1928   10 

Bui.  No.  29 — Organization    of    a    Health    Instruction    Program    for    One- 
Teacher   Schools    10 

Bui.  No.  30 — Playground  Manual    10 

Bui.  No.  31 — Reference  Books  for  Senior  High  School  Library   05 

Bui.  No.  32 — Building  and  Equipment  for  a  One-Teacher  School    10 

Bui.  No.  33 — Classroom    Libraries    05 

Bui.  No.  34 — Fiction  List  for  Senior  High  School  Libraries  05 

Bui.  No.  35 — Magazines  for  High  School  Library    05 

Bui.  No.  36 — List  of  Reference  Books  in   Science  for  High   Schools    05 

Bui.  No.  37 — How  to  Organize  a  Small  School  Library  05 

Bui.  No.  38 — Library  Books  for   a   Small   Rural   School    05 

Bui.  No.  39 — Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics  10 

Bui.  No.  40 — Course  of  Study  in  English    10 

Bui.  No.  41 — Course  of   Study   in   Art   Education    10 
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Bui.  No.  43 — Course  of  Study  in  Hygiene  &  Physiology,  Grades  9-12   ....  15 

Bui.  No.  44 — Course  of  Study  in  Music   10 

Bui.  No.  45 — One-Teacher  Handbook  of  Organization  and  Course  of  Study  20 

Bui.  No.  47 — Course  of  Study  for  Continuation  Schools    10 

Bui.  No.  48— A  Seventh  Grade  Course  in  School  Opportunities   10 

Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  1  No.  1 — 'Pennsylvania   in  Music    05 

Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  1  No.  3 — Home    Classes    for    Foreign-Born 

Mothers    05 

Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  1,  No.  4 — Science  in  the  Secondary  School  .  05 
Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  1  No!  6 — Visual  Education  and  the  School 

Journey    05 

Pennsylvania  Day  Bulletin   05 

BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
June  1,  1926  to  May  31,  1928 

Dr.  John  A.  H.  Keith, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  State  Library  and 
Museum  for  the  biennium,  June  1,  1926  to  May  31,  192S,  during  which  period 
Miss  Anna  MaeDonald  served  as  Acting  Director  from  June  1,  1926  to  Febru- 
ary 15,  1927. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  several  important  changes  in  the 
Administrative  Division  were  made.  The  office  of  Deputy  Director  and  that 
of  Library  Executive  were  stricken  from  the  roll,  the  former  official  being 
dispensed  with,  and  the  latter  placed  in  charge  of  another  division,  which 
vacancy  had  been  created  by  the  involuntary  retirement  of  the  occupant. 

As  soon  as  it  was  practical,  employees  were  added  to  several  divisions,  in 
each  case  after  it  was  proven  necessary,  and  the  work  was  so  arranged  that 
each  employee  carried  his  or  her  share  of  the  work. 

In  February,  1928,  the  Clipping  Bureau  was  placed  in  the  State  Library, 
since  which  time  the  work  has  been  organized  so  that  every  department  of 
the  State  Government  now  receives  those  clippings  in  which  it  has  a  vital 
interest.  It  is  the  purpose  to  bring  this  bureau  into  closer  working  relation 
with  the  Library  than  has  been  experienced  to  date.  It  is  the  only  division 
not  housed  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  State  Library  and  Museum. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  buying  newspapers,  periodicals  and  magazines 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  clerical  work  of  the  department,  and  makes  it 
much  more  convenient  and  satisfactory. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  binding  of  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
magazines  which  had  accumulated  to  an  unusual  amount.  Much  effort  has 
also  been  made  to  keep  up  to  date  in  rebinding  books  for  the  General,  Ex- 
tension and  Law  Libraries. 

An  exhibit  was  made  at  the  annual  Farm  Show,  and  it  was  so  well  received 
that  request's  were  made  for  its  appearance  at  several  county  fairs  and  other 
institutions,  with  the  result  that  a  more  representative  exhibit  is  being  pre- 
pared. 

A  library  truck  has  been  ordered.  This  is  important  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses  in  the  growing  movement   for   county   library   service,    in   which    work 
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the  Director  is  seriously  interested.  This  truck  will  be  used  by  the  Extension 
Division  to  carry  the  story  of  library  service  to  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  believe  this  is  the  first  State  Library  to  use  its  own  truck  for 
development  work. 

Since  April  2,  1928,  a  special  program  has  been  broadcast  over  the  State 
Police  Radio  Station  WBAK  each  Monday  evening  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  the  Director.  The  program  consists  of  historical  data  and  an- 
nouncements by  the  Director,  and  an  address  by  a  State  official  or  other 
prominent  Pennsylvanian.  Each  address  is  on  a  subject  which  has  for  its 
object  "Selling  Pennsylvania  to  Pennsylvanians."  This  new  feature  promoted 
by  the  State  Library  and  Museum  has  met  with  unusual  and  unprecedented 
reception,  and  has  become  an  anticipated  feature  each  Monday  evening  in 
thousands  of  homes.  Advance  programs  of  these  weekly  addresses  are  mailed 
to  interested  patrons  upon  request'. 

The  Director  is  working  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
the  plans  for  the  new  Education  Building,  and  a  most  interesting  and  careful 
layout'  is  being  developed  for  the  new  home  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
State  Library. 


-Miss  Margaret  L.  Waller,  the  librarian,  resigned  September  1,  1927,  when 
A.  Coleman  Sheetz  was  placed  in  charge,  with  Miss  Nelle  Stevens  as  his  as- 
sistant. The  latter  has  retained  supervision  of  the  reference  work  which 
she  has  so  capably  directed  for  many  years*  and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  books.  Miss  Adda  S.  Roe  remains  in  charge  of  the 
important  work  of  cataloguing  books. 

Requests  for  book  lists  on  special  subjects,  information  on  books,  and  ad- 
vice on  book  buying  are  answered  daily.  Prices  of  old  books  are  sought  more 
and  more.  Out-of-print  editions  are  sought  by  the  collector  and  assistance 
in  procuring  these  early  issues  of  the  press  entails  a  great  amount  of  research. 

A  rechecking  of  the  inventory  taken  during  1924-1926  has  resulted  in  lo- 
cating 2,582  books  out  of  a  total  of  6,248  reported  lost  in  the  last  biennial 
report.  To  date  just  half  of  the  rechecking  has  been  finished,  and  we  hope 
to  account  for  as  many  more  in  the  rechecking  yet  to  be  done. 

A  typewritten  index  of  17,500  names  appearing  in  scrap  books  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Necrologies  has  been  finished.  The  work  on  the  index  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  is  held  up  at  this  time  owing  t'o 
lack  of  help.  A  list  of  recent  publications  on  Pennsylvania  History  is  in 
preparation. 

Statistical  Summary — General  Library 

(Includes  Law  Library) 

ACCESSIONS  1926-27  1921-28  Total 

Number  of  volumes  to   date    221,960  226,981 

Number  of  volumes  added  by  purchase 1,502  2,501  4,003 

Number  of  volumes  added  by  gift    353  276  629 

Number  of  volumes  added    by    exchange    832  843  1,675 

Number  of  volumes  added  by  binding 1,968  1,397  3,365 

Number  of  volumes  of    Pennsylvania    222  318  540 

(included  in  above) 
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1926-27 

Total  number  of  volumes  added    4,662 

Miscellaneous  pamphlets   ' 679 

(including  244  Pennsylvania) 

Periodicals    5,448 

Newspapers    20,862 

Lost  and  withdrawn    203 

CIRCULATION 

Borrowers   registered    1,665 

♦Number  of  volumes  loaned  for  home  reading  . .  21,922 

Reference    questions    (requiring   research)     ....  2,380 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS  SENT  ON  EXCHANGE 

Department    publications    16,398 

Archives 3,170 

Regimental  histories  141 

Statutes   at  large    77 

Court  Reports  292 

Number  of  institutions  on  mailing  list 


1927-28 

Total 

5,021 

9,683 

398 

1,077 

5,640 

11,088 

24,876 

45,738 

76 

279 

2,101 

3,766 

22,079 

44,001 

4,554 

6,934 

18,998 

35,396 

755 

3,925 

106 

247 

16 

93 

395 

687 
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*  Since  1926  all  circulation  out  of  the  city  counted  in  Extension  Division. 

Law  Library 

Josiah  W.  Kline,  the  able  librarian,  who  had  served  so  capably  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  was  compelled  to  resign  May  15,  1928,  on  account  of  his  impaired 
health,  and  Walter  H.  E.  Scott,  of  Summit!  Hill,  Carbon  County,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  responsible  position. 

The  basement  of  the  Law  Library  has  been  remodeled  and  equipped  to 
serve  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  additional  working  space  and  stock 
room.  The  Library  is  being  installed  in  its  new  quarters  and  new  cards  writ- 
ten and  a  more  modern  index  made  of  books. 

The  number  of  text  books  and  foreign  and  domestic  reports  and  other 
works  on  legal  subjects,  and  the  general  administration  of  service  makes  our 
Law  Library  compare'  very  favorably  with  those  of  other  Commonwealths. 

Statistical  Summary — Law  Library 

1926-27 

Books  purchased    336 

Exchange   Account    538 

Bound,  paper  books    123 

Bound,  U.  S.  Government  Documents    94 

Bound,  periodicals   and  miscellaneous  material  89 

Pamphlets,  United  States   4,026 

Pamphlets,  State  of  Pennsylvania   269 

Pamphlets,  States  other  than  Pennsylvania    . .  2,317 

Circulation     6,939 

♦Visitors    

"Telephone  Calls    

♦Letters    

*No  record  kept  prior  to  November,  1927. 


1927-28 

Total 

428 

764 

497 

1,035 

787 

910 

169 

263 

417 

506 

4,208 

8,234 

744 

1,013 

1,840 

4,157 

7,742 

14,681 

3,722 

1,633 

149 
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1926-1921 

*Books  Catalogued    

*Catalogue  Cards  renewed   

'^Periodicals  filed   

*Books  ready  for  Bindery  

"Copy  work    (sheets)    

tBooks    moved    

fCards  indexing  Supreme  Court  paper  books 


1927-1928 


Total 

1,053 

10,840 

1,128 

804 

834 

1,000 

1,587 


*No  record  kept  prior  to  November,  1927. 
(•This  work  begun  June,  1928 

Library  Extension 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Robert  P.  Bliss  as  Extension  Librarian,  Miss  Anna 
MacDonald  was  appointed  to  that  position.  Her  assistant  is  Miss  Evelyn  L. 
Matthews,  as  Consulting  Librarian. 

The  work  of  this  division  is  primarily  to  direct  library  development,  to 
maintain  an  intimate  and  friendly  contact  with  libraries  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  to  maintain  library  extension  service,  by  the  circulation  of 
books  and  reference  material  through  the  mail,  and  to  install  traveling  li- 
braries where  access  to  good  books  is  not'  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
community. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  library  truck  the  work  of  the  division  will  soon 
attract  a  deserved  and  much  wider  attention. 

Miss  Matthews  is  preparing  an  exhibit  to  be  shown  at  fairs  and  shows 
which  desire  such  attractions  and  also  to  be  used  among  library  groups  to 
demonstrate  the  extension  work  of  the  State  Library.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
use  lanterns  and  slides  in  this  work. 


Statistical  Summary — Library  Extension  Division 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 


General    collections 

Study   clubs    

Public  schools    .... 
Public    libraries    . . 

Individuals    

Miscellaneous     .... 


REFERENCE  WORK 

Questions    

Books    sent    

Places    

FIELD  WORK 

Days  in  the  field 

No.  of  libraries  visited  . . . 
No.  of  visits  made 


Ship 

merits 

Pamphlets 

Books 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1926-11  1927-28 

1926-27 

1927-28 

147 

160 

16            22 

6,586 

6,365 

94 

82 

709           534 

733 

634 

482 

556 

618           627 

1,438 

1,596 

973 

1,099 

880          988 

4,237 

5,186 

733 

1,052 

295           537 

1,687 

2,242 

10 

9 

0               0 
2,518        2,708 

611 

514 

2,439 

2,958 

15,292 

16,537 

1926-27        1927-28 

Total 

2.931 

3,354 
5,164 

6,285 

4,008 

9,172 

2,156 

2,421 
138 

4,577 

112 

250 

131 

150 

281 

160 

177 

337 

7-192S 

Total 

4 

4 

5 

7 

10 

24 

19 

38 

16 

57 
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1926-1921 

Libraries  organized  0 

Libraries  reorganized    2 

Libraries    promoted    14 

Library  meetings   19 

Conferences  with  trustees  41 

Public  meetings    16               20               36 

BOOKS 

Added    1,211  990  2,201 

Total  volumes   *    47,989        48,990 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Letters   written    4,853f  4,629 

Letters  filed 7,369 

Index  cards  made   1,785 

REGISTRATION 
Individuals!    389  332  721 

STATIONS 
Number  of  centers  to  which  shipments  have  been 
made  since  May  31,  1926  § 970  970 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    PUPILS    14  11  25 


*  Total  accession  record.     Those  lost  or  withdrawn  not  deducted. 

f  Combined  total  of  letters  written  and  filed,  and  cards  made. 

%  Actual  registration  of  new  borrowers  where  there  are  no  public  libraries. 

§  For  one  year.    Not  kept  until  June  1,  1927. 

Archives  and  History 

No  more  important  work  is  being  done  in  this  department  than  that  of 
the  Archives  and  History  Division  which  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hiram  H.  Shenk  for  many  years.  Miss  Jessica  Ferguson  is  in  charge  of 
the  genealogical  research  bureau. 

The  Division  of  Archives  and  History  collects,  classifies,  collates,  and  in- 
dexes manuscripts  and  records.  It  also  repairs  and  mounts  these  almost 
priceless  writings,  stores  them  in  fireproof  vaults  or  places  them  where  the 
public  may  use  them.  Quite  as  important  is  the  editorial  work  done  by  the 
Archivist,  and  the  necessary  translation  of  records  made  of  writings  in  other 
than  the  English  language.  * 

The  important  work  of  collecting  and  mounting  clippings  from  the  news- 
papers, which  should  be  preserved  as  a  permanent  record,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated and  soon  hundreds  of  scrap  books  will  be  available  to  historians,  writers, 
genealogists  and  other  interested  persons. 

During  the  biennium  Dr.  Shenk  has  been  made  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  and  has  named  Miss  Grace 
Boyer  as  his  assistant.  The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  Deputy  Director 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Historical  Commission.  New  furniture  has  been 
procured  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Commission  is  permanently 
housed  and  it's  records  properly  stored. 
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Letters  mailed  from  Division  7,465 

Certificates  of  Military  Service  issued  961 

Photostat  Copies  of  Records  furnished   118 

Certified  Information,  Abstracts,  etc.    83 

Interviews  on  Genealogy,  History,  etc 3,569 

Fees  received  for  Certificates,  Certified  Records,  Photostat  Copies, 

etc $1,160.55 

Index — 
24  Volumes  Revolutionary  Papers,  8  vols.  Seilhamer  Notes ;  Pension  Papers ; 
Marriage   Bonds;    Miscellaneous   Books,    Papers,    Graveyard    Inscriptions, 
Bible  Records. 

Repaired,  Mounted,  Arranged,  Classified — 
Approximately  50  volumes  Miscellaneous  County  Papers,  Post  Revolutionary 

Papers,   Pension  Applications,    Civil   War   Letters,   War  of   1812  Papers, 

Three  Maps,  etc. 
Approximately  1200  manuscripts  copied  for  publication. 
325  Photostat  negatives  and  copies  classified. 
Partial  exhibit  of  Original  Manuscripts  arranged  in  Museum. 
Files  rearranged  and  partial  inventory  made  of  miscellaneous  manuscripts  and 

records  preparatory  to  indexing. 

Clipping  Bureau 

This  division  was  first  installed  in  the  Department  of  Highways,  but  the 
increasing  demand  for  clipping  service  prompted  Governor  Fisher  to  place 
it  in  the  State  Library. 

Since  February  1,  1928,  this  division,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Rilla 
Mahaffy,  has  been  clipping  important  items  from  many  hundreds  of  news- 
papers, both  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  after  being  tabbed  and 
dated  these  are  daily  distributed  to  the  several  departments  of  the  State 
government. 

These  clippings  now  make  up  a  scrap  book  history  of  the  activities  of  each 
department,  and  the  importance  of  this  service  is  fully  appreciated. 
Number  of  clippings  to  May  31,  1928 : 

February,  1928   20,457 

March,    1928 21,004 

April,    1928    23,727 

May,    1928    27,561 

Total    102,749 


State  Museum 

There  has  been  more  progress  made  in  the  State  Museum  than  in  any  other 
division  of  this  department.  This  is  due,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
more  neglected  than  any  other,  due  to  the  inadequate  appropriation  made  for 
this  most  interesting,  valuable  and  important  part  of  our  work.  Boyd  P. 
Rothrock,  the  first  and  only  Curator  of  the  Museum,  has  given  most  efficient 
and  untiring  service  since  November  1,  1906. 
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When  the  present  Director  entered  upon  his  duties  the  Museum  was  at  a 
standstill.  Nothing  of  importance  had  been  done  in  this  division,  nor  any- 
thing of  value  added  for  some  years. 

Forty-eight  large  glass  cases  were  received  from  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
March,  1928,  and  these  were  immediately  set  in  the  rotunda  and  in  the  room 
for  Indian  artifacts.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  scientific  display  of 
our  material  and  specimens.  The  Curator  has  filled  these  cases  with  min- 
erals, precious  stones,  paint  pigments,  crockery,  glass,  lamps,  garments,  tools, 
military  relics,  Indian  material,  fabrics,  utensils,  manuscripts,  etc.,  each  case 
being  filled  so  that  the  objects  are  scientifically  displayed. 

The  schools  exhibits,  long  displayed  in  huge  wooden  cases  in  the  large 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  second  floor,  and  which  had  long  since  become 
obsolete,  were  removed  and  returned  to  the  school  districts  of  the  State. 
This  large  room  has  been  rebuilt  and  prepared  for  the  exhibit  of  mammal 
groups,  many  of  which  have  already  been  permanently  installed. 

The  mammal  groups  which  were  in  the  room  intended  for  bird  groups  have 
been  removed  and  groups  of  birds  placed  there. 

The  turtle  tank  has  been  removed  and  the  room  thus  gained  has  been 
refurnished  for  occupation  by  the  Lantern  Slide  Division. 

The  large  room  in  the  south  wing  of  the  attic,  never  before  used,  has  been 
built,  with  concrete  floors  and  modern  sky  light  and  furnished  so  that  it  has 
made  the  best  room  for  photographing  and  photostat  work  to  be  found  any- 
where. Not  the  least  of  this  improvement  is  the  well-appointed  room  for 
development  negatives. 

The  attic  rooms  of  the  north  side  have  had  concrete  floors  laid  and  the 
cases  for  storage  of  skins  and  specimens  have  been  made  most  serviceable. 

All  the  exhibits,  other  than  Indian  artifacts,  have  been  removed  from  the 
room  at  the  head  of  the  first!  stairs,  and  the  Indian  relics  therein  have  been 
recased  and  arranged  in  a  more  pleasing  manner. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  install  groups  of  the  more  than  sixty 
mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  its  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  flora,  geology,  minerals 
and  historical  specimens. 

During  the  present!  administration  there  have  been  added  a  bust  and  por- 
trait of  the  late  Lloyd  Mifflin  and  specimens  of  his  art,  sculpture  and  poetry. 
These  will  be  displayed  in  a  special  exhibit  intended  to  teach  the  youth  of 
our  Commonwealth  more  about  our  talented  and  representative  citizens.  This 
exhibit  will  be  followed  by  those  of  other  distinguished  Pennsylvanians  and 
their  works. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  interest  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers who  have  excellent  negatives  of  places  and  items  of  historical  im- 
portance to  lend  such  negatives  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern  slides  for 
the  use  of  all  of  our  citizens.  Some  degree  of  success  in  this  field  has  al- 
ready been  attained. 

The  service  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Julia  M.  Donnelly,  is  much  appreciated,  but!  our  collection  of  41,471  slides  is 
much  too  small  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  this  service. 

The  Director  believes  the  Museum  should  be  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  and  all  holidays. 
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Museum 

Number  of  phone  calls  

Number  of  framed  pictures    

Number  of  special  exhibits   

Number  of  photostat!  prints  made 

Number  of  reference  questions  answered    (scientific) 

Number  of  lectures  in  Museum   

Number  of  lantern  slides  purchased 

Number  of  negatives  added    

Number  of  lantern  slides  broken  and  discarded   .... 

Number  of  lantern  slides  in  collection 

Number  of  lantern  slides  circulated    

Number  of  borrowers  of  slides    

Number  of  letters  sent  

Number  of  cards  sent    

Number  of  catalogs  sent   

Donations : 

Mammals    

Birds    

Reptiles    

Entomology     

Museum    

Lectures  on  Birds  

Lectures  on  Plants  and  Ourselves  

Purchases — Birds    

Under  construction  in  Animal  Boom — Groups   

Cash    


1927        1928 

3,360 

614 

7 

3,797         5,435 

622         1,184 

11  26 

7,174 

627 
405  • 

41,471 

192,741     415,956 

353 

6,250 

2,696 

818 


5 

31 
17 
25 

8 

17 

26 

1 

18 

$109.39 


The  Director  has  delivered  many  addresses  before  library  gatherings,  his- 
torical societies,  and  other  institutions,  in  each  case  representing  his  official 
connection  with  the  present  Administration.  He  has  made  many  visits  to 
historical  centers  and  examined  collections  offered  for  sale  or  donation  to  the 
Museum.  He  has  also  visited  many  other  museums,  usually  being  accom- 
panied by  Curator  Bothrock,  where  the  newest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  mounting  and  displaying  specimens  have  been  closely  studied. 

In  closing  this  first  biennial  report,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
loyal  and  capable  service  rendered  by  those  employed  in  the  State  Library 
and  Museum,  and  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  this  department  may  be  as  much  appreciated  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  officials  of  the  State  Government  as  it  is  by  the  general  public  which  we 
strive  to  serve. 


Bespectfully  submitted, 
Fbedebic  A.  Godcharles,  Director 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1925-1926  and  1926-1927 

(Compiled  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction) 

1925-26  1926-21 

Population  of  State   (Estimated),   9,402,269  9,730,000 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  the  State : 

First  class   (Population  of  500,000  or  more),  2  2 
Second  class  (Population  of  30,000  or  more  but 

less  than  500,000) ,   18  18 

Third  class    (Population  of  5,000  or  more  but 

less  than  30,000),   218  215 

Fourth  class  (Population  of  less  than  5,000),  . .  2,351  2,347 


Total  number  of   School   Districts,    2,589  2,582 

t  ' 
School  superintendents  in  the  State : 

First!  class  districts,    2  2 

Associates   and   assistants,    18  17 

Second  class  districts,   18  18 

Associates  and  assistants 4  4 

Third  class  districts,   136  159 

Associates  and  assistants, 

County 66  66 

Assistant  county,  99  102 

Total  number  of  school  superintendents,  . .  343  368 

Number  of  school  buildings,   13,787  13,747 

Number  of  school  buildings  having  one  room,   . .  8,298  8,098 

=i  = 
Assessed   valuation   of  real  estate   and  personal 

property, $8,666,201,532    $8,702,183,900 

Indebtedness  for  school  purposes,   207,861,459  212,770,533 

Value    of    school    property,    including    grounds, 

buildings  and  equipment 419,973,289  449,747,344 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  days : 

First  class  districts,    193  195 

Second  class  districts, 183  188 

Third  class  districts,   189  184 

Fourth  class  districts,  170  166 

Average  length  of  school  term 172  *170 

Census  of  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  1,919,196  1,948,124 

Pupils  enrolled,  grades  1  to  8 1,699,559  1,723,602 

Pupils  enrolled,  grades  9  to  12 286,717  262,108 

Total  public  school  enrollment,    1,986,276  1,985,710 

Net  enrollment,  grades  1  to  8 1,581,767  1,594,808 

Net  enrollment,  grades  9  to  12,   267,396  254,073 

Total  net  enrollment,    1,849,163  1,848,881 

*  Weighted  on  a  per  pupil  basis,  the  average  length  of  school  term  is  187  days. 
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Educational  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania. — Continued. 

1925-26  1926-27 

Average  daily   attendance,    1,550,274  1,565,844 

Aggregate  days  attended 280,176,797  283,918,217 

Pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools, 119,356  112,943 

Pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools, 21,421  22,742 

Pupils  enrolled  in  parochial  schools,    179,437  203,442 


Number  of  male  teachers,    11,183  11,592 

Number  of  female  teachers,    44,574  46,031 

Total,    55,757  57,623 

Number  of  kindergarten  teachers,    533  546 

Number  of  elementary  teachers,    42,570  41,519 

Number  of  junior  high  school  teachers,   j  3,523 

Number  of  other  high   school  teachers,    1 11,026  10,043 

Number  of  continuation   school   teachers,    324 

Number  of  supervising   officials,    1,628  1,666 

Total,    55,757  57,623 

i   ===== 

Median  annual  salaries : 

Teachers  in  first   class   districts,    $2,139  $2,142 

Teachers  in  second  class   districts,    1,695  1,714 

Teachers  in  third  class  districts,    1,469  1,478 

Teachers  in  fourth   class   districts,    975  988 

Median  salary  of  all  teachers,    $1,393  $1,412 

i  , 

Receipts  for  public  school  purposes: 

Balance  on  hand,  July   $26,269,484  $30,112,447 

From    loans   and    bonds,    38,335,446  39,674,538 

Taxes,  123,050,848  128,322,117 

Tuition,    4,512,734  4,622,981 

State   appropriation,    21,957,004  22,846,138 

Other  sources,    5,408,536  5,290,129 

Total,    $219,534,052  $230,868,350 

Expeditures  for  public  school  purposes : 

General  control,    $6,927,484  $7,278,013 

Instruction,     92,557,247  96,005,579 

Operation,    11,826,238  12,450,552 

Maintenance,    6,044,185  5,580,877 

Auxiliary  agencies,  4,035,328  4,326,463 

Fixed    charges, 4,266,077  4,645,535 

Capital   outlay,    32,090,981  37,455,471 

Debt  service,    27,660,795  26,248,23S 

Total,    $185,408,335  $193,990,728 
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Educational  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania. 

Average  mills  school  tax  levied  for  public  school 
purposes : 

First  class  districts,    

Second  class  districts,    

Third  class  districts, 

Fourth  class  districts,    


Average  per  capita  tax  levied  for  public  school 
purposes : 

First  class  districts,    

Second  class  districts,    

Third  class  districts,   

Fourth  class  districts,  


Public  High  Schools: 
Number  of  four  year  high  schools,    . . 
Number  of  three  year  high  schools,  . . 
Number  of  two  year  high  schools,    . . 
Number  of  junior    high    schools, 

Number  of  senior  high  schools 

Number  of  junior-senior  high  schools, 

Number  of  vocational  schools,    

Number  of  non-classified    schools,     . . . 


—Continued. 

1925-26 

1926-21 

10.5 

10.5 

15 

16 

22.4 

23 

16 

17 

Average  mills  school  tax  levied  for  public 
school   purposes,    16  19 


3.06 

3.17 

3.73 

3.78 

3.09 

3.16 

Average  per  capita  tax  levied  for  public 
school   purposes,    $3.27  $3.72 


568 

610 

197 

158 

164 

137 

84 

90 

16 

20 

50 

70 

45 

45 

26 

20 

Total, 1,150  1,150 


Number  of  graduates  from  four  year  or  senior 

high  schools 35,043  35,974 

Number  completing  courses   in   three  year  high 

schools,     1,165  1,020 

Number    completing    courses    in    two    year    high 

schools, 655  767 

Normals  schools : 

Number  of  schools,  , 

Number  of  faculty  members,    , 

Enrollment   (Regular) ,    , 

Enrollment  in  summer  schools, 

Pupils  enrolled  in  normal  training  schools, 
Graduates  of  normal  schools,   , 

Accredited  Colleges  and  Universities : 

Number  of  institutions,    52  53 

Number  of  faculty  members  : 

Full  time,    3,059  3,103 

Part    time,    1,739  1,983 


14 

14 

658 

558 

8,645 

9,031 

8,885 

10,997 

15,559 

20,893 

3,487 

4,034 
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Educational  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania. — Concluded. 

1925-26  1926-27 
Enrollment : 

Number  of  full   time  students,    52,377  55,639 

Number  of  part  time  student's,    17,838  17,088 

Enrollment  in  summer  schools,    14,406  19,865 

Enrollment  in  extension  schools,    14,833  17,754 


Graduates : 

Number  of  males,   5,348  7,545 

Number   of  females,    2,302  2,606 


Total, 7,650  10,151 
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